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A Coupon Card System for Labor Records 


How a Perpetual Balance Between Produc- 
tive and Non-Productive Labor is Maintained 
in a Machinery Manufacturing Plant 


A prominent machinery house which operates an iron 
foundry as well as machine shops has developed, in con- 
nection with its cost department, 
tains, at small expense, a perpetual record of all labor, 
productive and non-productive. 
is a daily coupon time card, 


The fundamental factor 
supplemented by a weekly 


a system which main- 


cost card, compiled from the coupons. 


The system works to insure a true balance between 
actual expenditure for labor, on the one hand, and dis- 
tributed labor cost on the other. 
tion, is Charged to some account, and is recorded on the 
Their total, therefore, must agree with 
the pay roll, which is obtained from entirely independent 
that is to say, from the time clock for ordinary 
day labor, from the records of the bonus system in the 


coupons, Fig. 1. 
sources ; 


shops and of the piece work 
system which prevails to 
some extent in the foundry. 

The time cards § from 
which the coupons are de- 
tached afford the means of 
tracing any discrepancy to 
its source, for they contain 
a history of all men’s labor, 
by order and part and opera- 
tion. The daily posting of 
time, which avoids the pos- 
sibility of error in transfer, 
is eliminated. The cost cards 
give accurately the progress 
of all orders week by week. 
The details of all elements 
of labor are obtainable at 
any time. The system is 
maintained cheaply; these 
records of nearly two hun- 
dred men require all the time 
of one girl and part of the 
time of one man. 

At the right hand edge 
of the daily time card are 
attached coupons having 
spaces for entries corre- 


sponding to the vertical divisions of the body of the card 
-for the order or job number (the shop system makes 
certain distinction between orders and jobs), for opera- 
tion and part numbers and the number of hours worked. 
Each different task which a workman performs in a day 
has its entry on the card and on its individual coupon. 
In other words, the card and coupons contain a complete 
record of the man’s time for one day, by order and part 


. and operation. 


At the close of each day the coupons are detached from 
all cards and are gathered in vertical files, by order, part 
ind operation number, and the tickets proper are filed 
by the workman’s number, which maintains a perpetual 

record of his labor and efficiency. At the close of the 
week the coupons represent a complete record of the six 
days. Their totals are transferred from the coupons to 


ae 


All time, without excep- 


- 
re“ TIME CARD 


the cost card, Fig. 2, which is furnished in varying lengths 
of columns to meet the requirements of an order. 
order and job has its cost card; 
represents the entire labor and material cost of the works 
for the week, including both productive and non-produc- 
tive labor, as will be explained. 


Each 
the total of these cards 


The cost card of every order contains an entry for each 


the illustration. 


Clock Number /o9 
Date HL 16,/2 
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Foreman 
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Total Time : | Part, 


1—The Daily Coupon Time Card 


man who has been employed upon it. 
explanation, the record of one workman only is used in 
In columns are the pattern number, the 
workman’s clock number, the number of hours consumed 
on the order by that employee, his wage rate per hour and 
On the line below is the bonus earned 
by this man, which is obtained from the record of the 
bonus system. At the right of the column devoted to the 


the total wage cost. 


Clock ‘. /00 


required to complete it. 


To simplify the 


description of the work are 
the columns for the material 
record—the number of 
pieces, which item is ob- 
tained from the shop records 
by reference to the part num- 
ber; the weight, the cost per _ 
piece and the total cost. A 
similar entry is made for 
every workman who has been 
employed on the order dur- 
ing the week. The summary 
at the right hand of the card 
is not filled in until the order 
is completed. 

The columns of each week- 
ly card are footed and the 
totals of the order for pre- 
vious weeks are added, so 
that the managing officers 
have before them the exact 
cost of the order to date, 
both as to labor and mate- 
rial. As the order progresses 
the card affords the oppor- 
tunity for a close approxi- 
mation of its complete co:t 
and the time which will be 


If the figures should cause doubt 
as to whether a profit will be made, an investigation may 
be undertaken and the reasons for the failure ascertained. 

When the order is completed the summary is. filled out, 
with a total cost of labor and material, less any credits 
that may have accrued, as, for example, defective cast- 
ings returned to the foundry or brass scrap. The addi- 
tion of the overhead gives the cost complete, and, of 


course, the difference between that figure and the selling 
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to some order or job, 


price tells the profit or loss on the order. 

Every item of labor performed in the shop is charged 
including non-productive labor. 
This, too, is divided among jobs. Sweeping, machine re- 
pairs, general repairs, miscellaneous labor such as window 
washing, each has its job number. Each man engaged in 
this class of work has his time card and his coupons are 
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filled out to indicate the job to which his efforts are 
devoted. Each non-productive job has its cost card, which 
is filled out each week in the same detail as that of the 
productive orders. 

The pay-roll is made up by a clerk who has no knowl- 
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that is, the only shutdowns have been for necessary; _.; 
From August I, 1911, to June 15, 1912, the plant |.) 26 
working days. On three of these days only four f, 
were running; on 137 days, five, and on 126 days a 
The number of working days multiplied by the nu, 
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Fig. 2—The Weekly Cost Card Which Gives the Record of Every Order Each Week 


edge whatever of what the coupons and cost cards con- 
tain. He has absolutely no access to these records. He 
must depend entirely on the time clock and the piece 
work and bonus system records for the week. The pay- 
roll total is compared by the manager with that of the 
cost cards. If the two agree within one dollar the error 
is considered a negligible factor. But if it is more than 
one dollar an investigation is required. In practice, the 
limit is rarely exceeded. Where it does exist the time 
cards afford a simple means of running down the error. 
The discrepancy must show up when the pay-roll is com- 
pared with the time-¢ard records of the workmen. Once 
located in the underpay or overpay of one or more em- 
ployees, any coupon which may contain an error is quick!y 
located and the required corrections made. The coupons 
are preserved for 60 days in case they might be needed 


_ for some unexpected reason. 


German Practice with the Friedrich 
Changeable Port 


Increase in Life of an Open-Hearth Furnace 


The Friedrich changeable port was described in The 
Iron Age of July 20, 1911. In a recent issue of Stahl und 
Eisen are given some remarkable results obtained recently 
with its use at the Julienhiitte, Bobrek, Upper Silesia. 
Progress has been made in prolonging the life of the fur- 
nace. The total run from one big repair to the next is 
now about 1500 heats. The checkers stand this long run 
because of the presence of sufficiently roomy slag pockets. 
The ports are changed without regard to the fact that a 
big repair may be almost necessary, because the small cost 
thus brought about is balanced by the improved operation 
of the furnace due to the longer ports. If the furnace is 
stopped for repairs then the still useful port is removed, 
patched up if necessary, and placed in another furnace at 
the first opportunity. It may be mentioned that the build- 
ing up of the furnace is greatly shortened by the use of 
these changeable ports, for the parts with which most 
care must be taken, the ports, are ready to put into place. 
Only a little brick work is present in the back unchange- 
able part of the ports. 

The use of these ports has enabled the open hearth 
plant of the Julienhiitte to meet the heavy requirements 
for material in a way that was not thought possible when 
the old massive ports were used. The statistics given be- 
low, which are guaranteed to be correct, support this state- 
ment. It may be mentioned that the plant consists of six 
furnaces, 40 to 45 tons capacity, and a 150-ton mixer. 

Since August 1, 1911, the plant has been worked full; 


of furnaces, 266 X 6= 1596 furnace days. Of these 143 
were devoted to repairing and the remainder, 1453, to oper- 
ating. The repair days constitute only 8.96 per cent. of 
the working days. This very favorable result over the 
long period of 10% months is the more remarkable when 
one considers that at Julienhiitte the pig iron process is 
used almost exclusively, taking about 70 per cent. of pig 
iron. Only about 6.5 per cent. of the steel production 
during the time mentioned was made by the pig and scrap 
process. The fact that during the pig iron process the 
furnace is attacked more than during the scrap process, 
because of the large slag volume and the extremely lively 
reaction which brings about at least an hour’s foaming of 
the charge, requires no proof. This is more especially 
true when, as at the Julienhiitte, the pig iron is charged 
without having had any preliminary refining, so that all 
the impurities have to be removed in the furnace. These 
unfavorable conditions are still further strengthened by 
the fact that the pig iron contains from 0.7 to 1.0 per cent. 
phosphorus. 

The advantages brought about by the lessening in the 
necessary time for repairs are readily understood. In 
addition to the direct saving in cost of repairs, they consist 
in a considerably increased output or in the possibility of 
obtaining the same tonnage from a smaller number of 
furnaces, and so requiring less capital to build the plant, 
The view is often expressed that the repair costs are not 
important compared with the highest possible daily output 
per furnace. This is not altogether the right view to take, 
for it is just as important to keep the furnaces in opera- 
tion as long as possible, and so obtain the greatest avail- 
able monthly output, and use the whole plant to the best 
advantage. The use of the changeable ports, however, 
enables the daily output to be maintained at a uniform 
high level, for as the ports burn back they can be replaced. 
This is shown by the record of a furnace at the Julien- 
hiitte which was not shut down once for a big repair 
during the 10% months. Owing to its position, no scrap 
could be charged, and pig iron alone was therefore used, 
which had an unfavorable influence on the output. The 
average daily product in metric tons (2204.6 Ib.) was as 
follows: 


1911 Tons 1912 Tons 
RET REA PRE RE IE 153.0 
SODOGtbe?. ..sexcsean mer 158.6 
Ler oe 154.9 
PEPE CE BIS 158.0 
SCCM oes i. Ste ares 141.1 





In December the mixer was shut down for a short time, 
so that the iron had to be taken direct from the blast 
furnace. Previous to August, 1911, the furnace was n0t 
used for two months, after a small repair, because the 
steel was not required. The last big repair was in October. 
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. As the figures show, the best output was reached 
ard the end of its long campaign. The checkers were 
y changed once. 

from the results shown above it is clear that the use 
the changeable ports allows the efficiency of the open 
rth plant to be increased and the monthly output to 
held on a very steady basis. The full advantage of 
h practice is self-evident and cannot be put into figures. 
order that the best results may be obtained, it is of 
irse necessary sometimes to make changes to meet local 
nditions and to become used to the new method of 
rking. G. B. W. 


Dodge Pulleys for Exacting Service 


The Dodge Mfg. Company, Mishawaka, Ind., through 
ts Southern branch, 28 South Forsyth street, Atlanta, Ga., 

closed a deal with the Georgia Railway & Power 
mmpany, Gainesville, Ga., for a large iron center wood 
m pulley, which will transmit 125 hp. at 225 r.p.m. under 
mal conditions. The pulley will be used on a water- 
heel shaft. To provide against accident, should the 
waterwheel race, the pulley will be made of special design 

withstand a rim speed of two miles per minute. The 
lodge Company makes a specialty of these pulleys. 

A short time ago a customer ordered a Dodge iron 
spider wood rim pulley, 46%4-in. diameter, 16-in. face, 
j-in. bore, to be tested for a rim travel of gooo ft. per 
minute. In entering the order the Dodge Company also 
arranged to make an exact duplicate. The rims of both 
were made from the same lot of lumber and the spiders 
were cast from the same ladle of metal. They were as 
nearly identical as it was possible to make them. The 
pulley for the customer was tested to a rim speed exceed- 
ing 10,000 ft. per min., and shipped. Then began opera- 
tions for testing the duplicate. A vacant room at the fac- 
tory was fitted with a lineshaft driven by transmission 
from the main jackshaft. The lineshaft was arranged to 
run 200 r.p.m., and driven by belt to countershaft, thence 
to the testing arbor on which the pulley was mounted. A 
strong barricade was erected and the test was made at 
the noon hour, when the main engine was available for 
varying speeds. The engine was started slowly and 
gradually increased to its maximum speed of 75 r.p.m. 
\ccording to the test readings taken, this produced an 
actual speed on the testing mandrel of slightly over 2400 
r.p.m. This multiplied by 146, being the circumference 
in inches of the 46%-in. pulley, showed that the wheel had 
actually run at the terrific speed of 29,200 ft., or a little 
over five and one-half miles, rim travel per minute. 


Germany's September Exports 

Germany’s exports of iron and steel in September 
amounted to 502,551 metric tons, which compares with 
400,141 tons in August and 433,500 tons in September, 
ig11. The exports were the heaviest of the year, with 
the exception of June. The following table shows the 
export movement for September and for the first nine 
months of the year for the most important products, as 


compared with 1911, stated in metric tons: 
September Nine months 

1911 1912 1911 1912 
Pig iron s..3Gn eens eaees 61,646 90,074 567,287 787,833 
SCTAPS: oy o viiabradennaale bale 14,547 13,0 130,606 110,969 
Blooms, billets, etc........ 46,948 51,828 471,233 491,413 
Beams 2.3 c¢ueevaeebiesans 32,698 45,408 294,702 362,685 
“ther structural forms..... 59,855 74,548 570,677 616,141 
Heavy plates ....ccceseees 22,412 24,660 217,188 215,689 
Light gigi << ba cides saue’s 9,132 8,963 79,516 92,252 
Vire, unpolished ......... 20,151 25,795 181,455 201,098 
Wire, polished ........e+s 13,434 12,078 105,291 113,449 
Wire nallg-vivesoevdeensnion 3,96 4,430 43,789 39,142 
Wrought pipe ....:+sccsss 15,893 14,627 107,717 122,475 
Steel calle perce sae Renae 44,615 44,691 389,307 390,343 
0 ot bc ink aes ehiee aden ,0 12,675 98,576 131,148 


South Africa now boasts an iron industry. The local 
supply of scrap is being worked into bar iron and small 
gles by the Union Steel & Iron Works, whose plant 
located between Boksburg and Benoni, on the Rand, 
~outh Africa. Another company, known as the Union 


‘cel Corporation of South Agfrica, is building a similar 
lling mill at Vereeniging, on the Vaal River. Consul 
iwin N. Gungaulus, Johannesburg, states that this com- 
ny has a 16-year contract for the purchase of all of 
‘ scrap iron and steel produced by the Government rail- 
toads at $4.86 per ton. 
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Automatic Trimming and Curling Machine 


For trimming and curling the flanges of cups drawn 
from ‘sheet metal, the: E. W. Bliss Company, 11 Adams 
street, Brooklyn, N. Y., has recently designed and built 
a special machine. It is semi-automatic in operation, it 
being simply necessary for the operator to place the cup 
on the chuck and the rest of the operation is performed 
without any further attention. The capacity is approxi- 
mately 30,000 cups in a 10-hr. day. Either straight, taper 
or spherical shells having a maximum diameter of 3-in. 
and a maximum hight of 1% in. can be handled. 

Essentially the machine consists of a vertical turret 
and six spindles, each of which carries a chuck. The 
revolution of the. spindles is continuous through spur 
gearing, while the turrets are intermittently revolved by 





A Special Automatic Machine for Triewsing and Curling the Flanges 


of Drawn Cups Built by the E. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Bliss Company, 

a Geneva movement. As a chuck appears in front of the 
operator he places a cup upon it, after which the chuck 
moves into position for the trimming cutters to act. 
These are driven by a chain and sprockets and consist of 
two rotary cutters mounted on a slide which moves by a 
cam action toward the chuck to trim the flange of the 
cup, the scrap being discharged through the machine. 
In the next two positions, the curling of the edge is done. 
This is started in the first position and finished in the 
second. While these operations are being performed the 
blank is held on the chuck by an upper spindle which de- 
scends upon the blank and clamps it after it has been 
brought into position. After the blank has been trim- 
med and curled, it is: discharged by two fingers mounted 
in a yoke which are set-to the diameter of the blank and 
held against a stop by spring pressure. These fingers de- 
scend upon the cup, gripping at the edge, and raise it 
until it is struck by a third one which throws it in a 
horizontal direction into the discharge chute. 


Factory inspection and law enforcement, a discussion 
of immediate federal legislative programme and the mat- 
ter of the minimum wage are features of the sixth 
annual meeting of the American Association for Labor 
Legislation, to be held in Boston, Friday and Saturday, 
December 27 and 28, at the Hotel Copley Plaza. Copies 
of the programme can undoubtedly be obtained by apply- 
ing to the secretary, John B. Andrews, 131 East Twenty- 
third street, New York City. 


j. H. Williams & Co., manufacturers of drop forgings, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., having found it desirable to arrange for 
the more convenient service of their customers in the Mid- 
dle West, have opened an office and warehouse at 40 South 
Clinton street, Chicago, in charge of Charles E. Hathaway, 


. who has represented them in Chicago for some years. 


It will be the aim to carry at all times a stock of their 
many drop forged specialties sufficient to accommodate the 
immediate needs of thei? customers. 








Adopting Piece Work and Premium Systems’ 


The Conditions Favorable to Piece Work 
—What to Consider in Establishing Rates 
~-Observations on the Physically Fit Man 


Piece work or the premium system is applicable to any 
work that can be thoroughly inspected. It is not suited 
to the assembling of fine work, but is all right for the as- 
sembling of the rougher classes of machinery where the 
designer has allowed ample leeway for poor workmanship, 
where the customer pays a low price, and where a perfect 
machine is not absolutely essential. The output per man 
in a plant changing from day work to piece or premium 
work will increase in the ratio of three to five. 


When Piece Work Is Not Advisable 


Piece work or premium work can be used on the ma- 
chine operations of. the automobile engine. All pieces 
can be gauged and inspected as they come from the ma- 
chines. Piece or premium work cannot be used without 
danger of a bad product on the assembling work, because 
thorough inspection here is impossible. An assembler can 
screw a stud carefully into the hole that has been’ par- 
tially stripped and the job will pass the inspection and 
the running test. When the buyer tries to tighten down 
the nut on this stud, on account of a leak, the thread will 
be stripped. 

An assembler discovering that he has not placed enough 
liners or shims between the connecting-rod and the cap 
to prevent the pinching of the crank, may leave these bolts 
loose rather than waste his premium time in correcting the 
matter. The engine will pass all tests, but give trouble 
afterward. 

The ground bearing of the valve on its seat may be 
broad on one side and narrow on the other. and still be 
tight and pass the test. This valve will not stay tight as 
long a time as one that has an even bearing all around. 

Inspection will not discover faults in assembling. The 
workman must be depended on to do good work. 


Eliminating False Moves 


To get the most out of piece work, both for the work- 
man and the firm—for the workman a higher total wage, 
and for the firm a lower piece rate—every false move, no 
matter how seemingly insignificant, must be absolutely 
eliminated. This can be done to some extent by the work- 
man, but can be accomplished better by having an intelli- 
gent overseer stand by the man while at work and call 
the man’s attention to each one of his false moves. A 
good way is to have the man count aloud the number of 
movements he makes. He will soon be interested in the 
possibility of reducing this number. 

The molder in the foundry making small molds, may be 
putting one too many shovelfuls of sand on his mold 
which afterward has to be struck off as superfluous. In 
striking off the mold he may make two moves where one 
fong sweeping move would do the work. 


Setting the Time on a Piece 


When a man is able to do the task without making 
any false moves, time him. See that he is moving rapidly, 
that is, not holding back because you are timing him. 
From his time on one piece figure what his output would 
be for a day. The actual output will drop below this on 
account of small delays now and then. The allowance 
will be different on different classes of work. On work 
requiring very little physical effort, the allowance will be 
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small. On work taking great physical effort, this alluv- 
ance should be as high as 40 per cent. That is, a man 
will have to rest 40 per cent. of the time on the heaviest 
work. His resting generally takes the form of working 
slowly in the afternoon when he is tired, and quitting 
work rather early. 

For instance, set the molding rates as follows on small 
molding after getting the true time of one mold when the 
molder is hurrying: 2% minute mold add 40 per cent.; 
total time 3% minutes; 5 minute mold add 40 per cent; 
total time 7 minutes; 74% minute mold add 40 per cent; 
total time 1014 minutes; 10 minute mold add 40 per cent.; 
total time 14 minutes. 

On heavy piece work or premium tasks be sure to use 
a powerful man—a man physically fit for the work. There 
are men who never tire. The only effect enormous, con- 
tinued physical effort has on them is to make them raven- 
ously hungry. The energy expended is taken from the 
food the man eats and not from the man’s tissue. He is 
burning food, not flesh. 

I remember asking a workman who was doing very 
heavy work all day if he felt tired at night. He was a 
muscular, short, thick set man. He said, “No, I feel just 
as fresh at night after I have eaten my supper as when | 
started in the morning.” He was physically fit for the 
task and felt no injurious effect from overwork. Few 
realize what an enormous amount of work the physically 
fit man can do. 

A fireman on a big locomotive puts 15 tons of coal 
through an 18-in. door upon the fire in a run of five or 
six hours. At the Lake Erie docks men are paid 18 cents 
per ton for cleaning up the ore in the hold of an ore boat 
after the automatic unloader has handled all that it can 
(80 per cent. of the cargo). They have made as high as 
$12 per day of ten hours, which means 6,67 tons of ore 
were shoveled in one hour. 

On straight work, not cleaning up, they are paid 13 
cents per ton. When eight men are in a hold shoveling 
into 1-ton buckets each man handles five or six tons of 
ore per hour. A rate of eight tons per hour has been 
reached. The daily wages run as high as $6.50 to $7.80 
per day. 

These are instances of the ability of the physically fit 
man for heavy work. 

When skilled mechanies, in any trade, are paid $3.25 
for ten hours, the piece worker will earn $4 to $4.50 a 
day; the exceptional man will be able to make about $5 
These figures are for work where the piece rate has been 
correctly set. The workman must keep up a good speed 
all day to make the money. 


Handling Work by the Specialist System 


Where work can be specialized by having a man do but 
one or two operations, costs can be greatly reduced. This 
system of specialization increases the output per man and 
improves the quality of the product, because each specialist 
is an expert on his one particular part of the work. A 
product made exactly to the drawings will result, becatse 
interchangeability is a necessity to the system. 

A firm can easily increase its force of skilled workmen, 
even when labor is scarce, for it is easy to break in green 
men who can be taught to do one or two operations only. 
Never make the mistake of putting a skilled mechanic 0” 
this simple work; it will be distasteful to him, and he will 
not be successful at it. 
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Lake Iron Ore Shipments for 1912 


Total by Lake, 47,444,000 Tons—New 
Northern Pacific Dock at Superior 


\uLUTH, Minn., November 30, 1912.—Latest figures 
1 the various railroad docks, covering iron ore ship- 
ts by lake for the year as as below. Though these 
y be changed by a few thousand tons they are substan- 
ly accurate as a final total: 


1912 

Gross tons 

ith, Missabe & Northern (Duluth).................. 10,505,577 

ith & Iron Range (Two Harbors)............000e05s 9,370,970 
Great Necglieh Sanne Ds sca su ced ccevevsaevaeueceas 13,936,899 
S Lime. Cane S Gu Wibind <p Laie ecee une dens cebewnare 305,000 
Lake Superior & Ishpeming (Marquette)..............-.. 2,224,217 
Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic (Marquette)........... 1,054,085 
cago & Northwestern (Ashland)...................6. 3,776,500 

Soo Line (Ashland). .......s.00- eas Ride oR Cals Bi 1,018,788 
Chicago & Northwestern (Escanaba)................... 4,050,190 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul (Escanaba)............. 1,202,600 


47,444,826 

(o this must be added whatever all-rail shipments are 
made direct to furnaces, which may be heavier than usual. 
Docks are left unusually clean of ore, the lake season 
ceased during good weather and did not drag on in freez- 
ing cold as is sometimes the case. The fall has been es- 
pecially favorable for traffic, which continued in great 
volume to the very last. 

Some vessel owners expect to maintain their ships in 
commission for two weeks, taking grain and coal, and 
many vessels will be utilized as grain storage during the 
winter, either at the head of the lakes or at Buffalo, so 
that the fleet will be a trifle late in commencing the ore 
business next spring. High grain freights late in the year 
have been of material assistance to vessel owners, who 
have not made much money out of ore this year. Rates 
of 40 cents from the head of the lake and of 25 cents 
from Escanaba have not conduced to net earnings. 


Northern Pacific Dock at Superior 
lt is planned by the Northern Pacific Railway to erect 


this winter a small steel and concrete iron ore shipping. 


pier, similar in design to the latest dock erected by the 
Great Northern, at Superior, Wis. It will be a short pier, 
with capacity for the handling of about 1,000,000 tons a 
ear, and it will be some years before that capacity will 
e required. The road has lands on the Cuyuna range 
and has some traffic contracts that may amount to not far 
from 100,000 tons in 1913 and more later. The Soo line, 
which handled 300,000 tons over its Cuyuna range ship- 
ping pier this year, will increase capacity in the expecta- 

n of moving the tonnage of several additional mines in 
913. It is understood that one of the Cuyuna range prop- 
erties, mining a manganiferous ore of 55 to 60 per cent. 
ombined iron and manganese, has sold 200,000 tons to be 
lelivered over a period of two years, the sales.being to 
two large interests making spiegeleisen. Two other man- 
ganiferous mines are being developed in that vicinity, from 
either of which small shipments can be looked for in the 

ming season. 

"he Meriden Iron Company, of Virginia, Mesaba range, 
erected this year a log washery in the top of its shaft 
house. It has been mining a low grade silicious ore that 
t has been able to pass through this washing plant suc- 
essfully. Just now it is in trouble with the city and 
property owners, for it is mining under the town. It has 
iven an indemnity bond to protect the municipality and 

heen granted the right to continue mining, but property 
vners have asked for an injunction to prevent it from 
ving the streets adjacent to their property and the prop- 
rty itself, although the company controls mineral rights 

the lands in question. The case will be decided very 


"he coal deposits of this country, according to the 
ited States Geological Survey, furnish so large a sup- 
ply that it is equivalent to 4000 times the present annual 
of exhaustion. Although the total mined to the close 
1911 was 8,730,572,427 net tons, it is estimated that 


r 90.5 per cent. of the original supply remains to be 
IT ned. 
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A 21-In. Gap Bed Engine Lathe 


An engine lathe having a swing of 21 in. and capable of 
accommodating work 6% in. wide in front of the face- 
plate in the gap has been brought out by the Willard Ma- 
chine & Tool Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. The lathe is 


designed’ to serve the double purpose of the jobbing and 


the manufacturing shop. By removing the filling piece 
in the bed, work 21 in. in diameter with a 6%4-in. face can 
be operated on in the gap and by replacing the filler the 
lathe is transformed into a regular standard engine tool, 
having the rigidity of lathes of the latter class. The head- 
stock is massive with a bearing of 21% in. on the bed, and 
the spindle is of 0.60 per cent. carbon crucible steel. The 
front journal is 2% in. in. diameter and the hearings are of 
phosphor bronze scraped to fit the spindle. 

The carriage has a bearing 18% in. long on the V’s and 
the bridge is 73% in. wide with a dial for screw cutting 
The compound rest is made large to add to the rigidity. 





A New Gap Bed Engine Lathe with a Swin 
of 6% In. Built by the Willard 


of 21 In. and a Gay 
achine & Tool 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 


A feature of the apron is that it is cast in one piece, making 
it stiff and strong and all holes are tapped and reamed in 
a jig. The crank handle for moving the carriage is at the 
left side of the apron, an unusual position in gap bed lathes. 
As this handle is usually moved to the right side of the 
apron its location on the left side, it is felt, makes it very 
convenient for the operator. To stiffen the carriage when 
it overhangs the gap, a gib is attached to it at the right 
side of the apron. 

The removable filling piece is finished by scraping to 
obtain a perfect fit. It transforms the tool into an engine 
lathe with a 13%4-in. swing, that is identically the same as 
the company’s regular standard 13-in. engine lathe illus- 
trated in The Jron Age, August 25, 1910. Three lengths 
of bed, 6, 7 and 10 ft. respectively, are furnished. The 
equipment of the lathe includes a cabinet leg under the 
headstock, an extra large faceplate and the filling piece 
for the gap. 


In spite of the decrease in the production of iron, says 
W. T. Thom, of the United States Geological Survey, the 
value of the total mineral production of the United States 
for 1911 reached the enormous total of $1,918,184,384. Of 
this the value of the metals was $672,179,600, the remainder 
representing the non-metals. Coal led the list, with a 
value of $626,366,876; pig iron was second, with a value 
of $327,334,624; clay products third, $162,236,181; copper 
fourth, $137,154,002, and petroleum fifth, $134,044,752. 
While the total value for 1911 is about $70,000,000 less 
than for 1910, it is greater than that of any other year ex- 
cept the banner year of 1907, when the $2,000,000,000 mark 
was passed. 

The Hausman & Wimmer Company, iron and steel 
scrap, 111 to 115 Second avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa., has pur- 
chased the entire scrap iron plant of A. Epstein at 1640 
to 1646 Orleans street, Detroit, Mich., and will run it as 
a branch of the Pittsburgh business. 


The Canton Iron & Steel Company, Baltimore, Md., is 
preparing to start its rolling mill, which has long been 
idle. The plant will be ready for operation about the 
middle of December. 





Influence of Pouring on Quality of Stee! 


A Study of Ingot Defects, Their Origin 
and Their Effect Upon Steel Rolled 
Into Plates—How to Avoid Blowholes 


Dr. C. Canaris, steel works ‘superintendent at the 
Schulz-Knaudt plant near Duisburg, Germany, recently 
prepared a paper on “The Influence of Pouring on the 
Quality of Low Carbon Steel,” an abstract of which ap- 
pears in Stahl und Eisen. While he wrote of conditions 
at the above plant, Dr. Canaris’s article has a good deal 
of matter of general interest. It relates entirely to plate 
steel, and to ingots that are rol'ed directly into plate and 
not into slabs in an intermediate mill. Bottom pouring 
alone is used. 

It is pointed out that incorrect handling during pouring 
can ruin the best material and cause the ingots to suffer 
from the following defects: 

1. Shrinkage cavities. 

. Contraction cavities.. 

. Excessive segregation. 
Large blowholes. 

. Blowholes near the surface. 
. Scabbiness and scales. 

These defects influence the plates rolled from the in- 
gots, sometimes to a very great degree. For instance, the 
cavities give laminations which may penetrate a long dis- 
tance, requiting much shearing in order to have solid steel 
left. Excessive segregation often causes the plates to crack 
when being worked up. Ingots with large blowholes give 
unsound plates, and*those with blowholes near the surface 
give pitted steel, both kinds being totally useless in most 
cases. The bad effects of scabs are well known. 

Proper pouring and handling of the steel has also a 
great influence on the output of the rolling mill, and there- 
fore on the efficiency of the plant. For instance, if a 70 
per cent. output can be increased to 73 per cent. with proper 
care, in a mill rolling 100,000 tons of ingots per year, and 


Anh wh 


it is assumed that the difference between the price of- 


plates and scrap is $15, then the increase in value is $45,000 
in the year, or about 60c. per ton of finished product. There 
is also the advantage that the output of the mill can be 
increased without enlarging the plant, and the amount of 
scrap is decreased. The six defects are taken up in de- 
tail below, together with their causes and the means to 
be taken to obviate them. 


1 and 2.—Shrinkage and Contraction Cavities 


By shrinkage is meant the decrease in volume when 
the steel passes from the liquid to the solid state, and by 
contraction that which takes place as the solid metal cools 
from the end of the freezing to lower temperatures. The 
process when a mold is filled with steel is briefly as fol- 
lows: A solid crust quickly forms around the walls and 
the bottom. This is followed by others and the solidifica- 
tion takes place in this way. The shrinkage is taken up 
by the liquid interior in the early stages, but after awhile 
the top freezes over and a hollow place begins to form in 
the ingot because there is not enough liquid steel present. 
It usually takes the shape of an inverted funnel, and is 
known as the pipe. After the freezing, contraction begins, 
the ingot draws together, shortens in length and pulls 
away from the wal!'s of the mold. The pipe is reduced in 
dimension, due to the drawing together of its walls. 

LOWER TEMPERATURE, LESS PIPING 

It has been established that the size of the pipe de- 
creases considerably with lowering of the initial tempera- 
ture. This is very important, for by pouring at the lowest 
possible temperature the formation of the pipe is greatly 
prevented. Slow pouring has naturally the same effect, for 
as the steel slowly rises in the molds a great deal of heat is 
lost by radiation. The shrinkage can a'so be neutralized in 
low carbon steel by the formation of blowholes. As is well 
known, liquid steel can dissolve gases which are evolved 
during solidification. The first layers of steel to solidify 
are free from blowholes because the gas finds free passage 
through the still liquid steel. As the metal solidifies, how- 
ever, blowholes form. They neutralize the shrinkage, in 
some cases altogether prevent it, and greatly reduce the 


size of the pipe. Under ordinary conditions the blowholes 
are small, with pure metallic surfaces, and weld together 
during rolling. 

Details are given of the methods used by Dr. Canaris 
to produce pipe-free ingots of sizes varying from 161% x 
8% in. at the base to 5942 \x 22 in., and 882 Ib. weight up to 
28,660 Ib. A number of the ingots were cut open in order 
to determine directly the size of the pipe, but in most cases 
its size was judged by the length of lamination that had 
to be sheared away. A certain amount of lamination js 
caused by rolling, but if it exceeds 2 to 534 in., depending 
on the thickness of the plate, then it is tolerably certain that 
it is due to the pipe. 

DETAILS REQUIRING CARE 

The results of the tests carried out emphasize the im- 
portance of having the ingot molds smooth and straight on 
the inside. Otherwise uniform shrinkage and contraction 
will be impossible and the formation of the pipe favored. 
For the same réason‘the molds must be at as uniform a 
temperature as possible. The kind and arrangement of the 
runner bricks is of the greatest importance. The steel 
must rise in all the molds uniformly. If this is not the 
case, then it will rise too quickly in some of the molds, 
and this favors pipe formation. Also at. the completion 
of pouring an equalization takes place, and the steel tries 
to flow from molds where it is at a high level to others 
where it is lower. This causes suction cavities, which often 
extend the whole length of the ingot and make the resulting 
plate altogether useless. 

This important point is further developed in the paper, 
particularly with regard to the number of different sized 
molds to be filled from one pouring funnel, and the proper 
placing of the molds over the openings in the runner bricks. 
These bricks must be carefully laid so as to give a free 
passage to the steel. The size of the nozzle used in the 
pouring ladle must also be chosen to bring about pouring 
that is neither too fast nor too slow. The author recom- 
mends one of 20 m.m. (0.78 in.) original diameter. 

INGOT PLATES TO REDUCE PIPE 

When the mo!ds are filled within about 4 in. of the de- 
sired hight, the rate of pouring must be reduced to allow 
equalization. As soon as the proper hight is reached the 
pouring must be stopped. The surface of the steel, es- 
pecially with very low carbon heats, usually sinks a little in 
the molds. The pouring is then resumed until the surface 
is again even. This is repeated several times until freezing 
has begun in the separate molds and a crust has formed 
about 1 in. to 1% in. wide. Then ingots weighing less than 
1 ton should be immediately covered with their plates. 
Gas evolution is still taking place and is not completely pre- 
vented by laying on the plate. The pressure thereby pro- 
duced in the interior of the ingot will either close the pipe 
or \ery greatly reduce it in size. This is confirmed by the 
results given in the following table: 


Thickness of Length of. 
Heat Ingot Weight,lb. plate,in. lamination,in. Covered 
373 1 1863 0.39 25. Late 
2 1863 0.39 27.6 Late 
3 1863 0.39 11.8 Early 
4 1863 0.39 7.9 Early 
539 5 1565 0.49 11.8 Early 
6 1565 0.49 9.8 Early 
7 1565 0.49 27.6 Late 
& 1565 0.49 29.5 Late 
191 9 2315 0.57 39.4 Late 
10 2315 0.57 37.4 Late 
11 2315 .57 39.4 Late 
12 2315 0.57 15.7 Early 


With ingots weighing more than a ton large pipes often 
occur notwithstanding the observance of the above precau- 
tions. A further procedure in the case of such ingots 's 
to top pour a little steel into them directly from the ladle 
after the completion of the bottom pouring and the forma- 
tion of a crust, then immediately to cover them with their 
plates. This process is logical, according to the theory 
of pipe formation, and is regularly followed by Dr. Canaris 
with excellent results. The precautions and methods rec- 
ommended to avoid piping are summed up below: 
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Correct condition of the ingot molds. 

Uniform temperature of the molds. 

Proper design of the pouring brick. 

Careful laying of the pouring and runner brick. 
Careful placing of the pouring funnel and ingot molds. 
Slow pouring. 

Repeated pouring, after the completion of the pouring 
proper, to maintain the level of the steel in the 
molds. 

Early covering of the ingots with ingot plates. 

A small amount of top pouring after the completion 
of bottom pouring. 


3.—Segregation 


\wing to the greater fusibility of the segregate during 
formation it has a tendency to rise in the ingot and is 
sted by the gases which are being continuously evo!ved. 
r this reason the greatest segregation is found near the 
of the ingots, and its bad effects are well known. 
Segregation cannot be prevented by modifications in the 
pouring, so that all that can be done is to aid the natural 
endeavor of the segregate to rise in the ingot, in order that 
t can be sheared away together with the laminated part. 
[his is brought about by slow pouring and keeping the top 
f the ingot hot. In other words, the same methods used 
to prevent the pipe formation must be used in this case, 
except that the early laying on of the plate is not recom- 
mended, as it hinders the evolution of gas, which helps to 
sweep the segregate toward the top. On the other hand, 
pouring a little hot steel on the top of the ingot is very 
good, as is self evident. Through the use of these precau- 
tions the bad influence of segregation can be greatly les- 
sened. Experience shows, however, that shearing away the 
aminated part is not always sufficient to remove the segre- 
gate. Very often the greatest segregation is below the 
deepest part of the pipe, so that an apparently sound and 
good part of the plate must be sheared and scrapped. 


4.—Large Blowholes 


Under ordinary conditions the large number of blow- 
holes found in soft steel ingots are generally small and 
lo not show in the finished plate. They have either been 
completely welded up or else their walls have been pressed 
together very. strongly. Large blowholes, however; can be 
aused by improper handling of the metal during pouring, 
nd are not removed during rolling. According to Lede- 
bur they are caused by the presence of foreign materials. 
lor instance, if a small piece of loose runner brick comes 
n contact with the rising stream of liquid steel, it brings 
ibout a sudden cooling of the steel immediately around it. 
This cooling causes an evolution of gas, and in this way 
the blowhole is formed. It sticks to the foreign substance 
ind is prevented from rising. If the foreign material con- 
sists of oxide of iron then the evolution of gas is es- 
pecially active because carbon monoxide is formed. 
Large blowholes can also be caused by air that is 
ucked down by the stream of steel during pouring and 
‘annot escape. If they are large, their walls do not weld 
together during rolling, and blisters appear in the finished 
plate or else are seen after annealing or during the further 
working of the steel. The parts showing this appearance 
must be sheared away, so that in this respect also a low- 
ering in output is caused. 
If these large blowholes are to be avoided then the 
lds must be cleaned very carefully. After every cast 
walls are covered with a layer of oxide of iron, and 
this, together with any other material, must be removed 
ud the molds covered with a thin graphite wash. Natur- 
ally this must be done before they are placed in position 
ver the runner bricks. Further, these bricks should be 
leaned and the openings blown out with hand bellows. 
Top pouring should not be used under any circum- 
tances, because as the stream strikes the stool little glo- 
ules of metal fly off against the walls of the mold. They 
ickly freeze, arg covered with a layer of oxide, and give 
to blowholes as mentioned above. A great deal of 


r is also sucked down into the steel along with the de- 

scending stream, which cannot escape, as it is prevented 

the incoming metal. Bottom pouring avoids these evils 

nd the escape of the gas is favored. The following 

thods therefore must be used to avoid large blowholes. 

1. Very careful cleaning of the molds outside the cast- 
ing pit. 
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_ 2, Cleaning of the built-up pouring plates and blow- 
ing out of the runner brick channels. 
3. Avoidance of top pouring. 


5.—Blowholes Near the Surface 


Under ordinary conditions a crust of completely sound 
material forms on the walls of the ingot. This is only 
the case, however, if the metal is so thinly liquid that the 
first gas evolved can easily penetrate it, and if the evolu- 
tion is not too active. As soon as the metal becomes vis- 
cous, for any reason, then the free passage of the gas is 
prevented. The uppermost layers, which quickly lose a 
great deal of heat by radiation, are viscous toward the 
end of pouring and do not allow the gas to pass. This 
causes a great pressure in the interior of the ingots, which 
presses back the gas evolved near the ingot walls. A sec- 
tion of such an ingot shows a series of blowholes tightly 
pressed together just beneath the surface, their long axis 
perpendicular to the ingot walls. The interior of the in- 
got is usually free from blowholes. If these blowholes 
only occur locally they may be due to the presence of 
foreign matter, as mentioned before. 

Such ingots give bad plate. The thin outer skin is 
burnt off in the soaking pits and slag penetrates the blow- 
holes. The finished plate is then completely covered with 
pits and is known as pitted steel. It must be cut up and 
scrapped. In so far as this can be prevented during pour- 
ing care must be taken first of all that the metal does not 
set too early or too quickly in the ‘molds. They must be 
preheated before being used. Also the temperature must 
be as uniform as possible, otherwise local places may 
show the surface blowholes. Care must be taken that the 
steel rises uniformly in all the molds, otherwise the steel 
will cool more quickly in those molds in which it rises 
the most slowly. This is the reason why sometimes only 
certain ingots from a heat will show this blowhole forma- 
tion, and usually such ingots are those farthest from the 
pouring funnel. 

On the other hand, it is also necessary not to pour too 
quickly, for then the gases do not have time enough to 
escape properly. Attention may therefore be drawn again 
to the necessity of properly designing the pouring plate, 
properly laying the runner bricks and arranging the pour- 
ing funnel correctly. Also the molds should not be poured 
too full, but up to within about 6 or 10 in. of the upper 
edge of the mold, to avoid too rapid cooling of the upper 
surface. The means to be used to avoid surface blow- 
holes, so far as pouring is concerned, are therefore: 

1. Sufficient and uniform heating of the molds before 
use. 

2. Thorough cleaning of the molds outside the casting 
pit. 

3. Proper design of the pouring plate. 

4. Careful laying of the pouring plate and runner 
bricks. 

5s. Avoidance of pouring the molds too full. 


6.—Scabbiness and Scales 


Improper pouring will cause the ingots to have a rough, 
scabby surface. These scabs are caused by metal being 
thrown off during pouring against the walls of the ingot 
mold and freezing there. They are immediately covered 
with a layer of oxide. When the rising steel covers them 
up they are not absorbed but are clearly visible on ‘he 
outside surface. Plates rolled from such ingots usually 
show scabs or scales, which have to be chipped off, caus- 
ing increased operating costs. To avoid this scabbiness 
especial care must be given to the temperature of the 
molds. For instance, if hot soft steel enters a cold mold 
there is a sudden cooling and an active evolution of gas 
which sprays the metal against the walls of the mold. 
Further, these scabs can easily be caused by top pouring, 
especially if the nozzle is somewhat eaten away, so that 
the steel is poured in a wide stream. To avoid this trou- 
ble, therefore, these precautions must be taken: 

1. The molds must be properly heated. 

2. Top pouring must not be used. 

Unfortunately all these precautions cannot always be 
observed, especially in plants that are pushed for tonnage 
because their capacity is too small. For this reason other 
methods have been worked up, such as the Harmet com- 
pression process, which needs a very expensive installa- 
tion and which can only deal with a part of the output. 
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f It is also questionable whether this process can influence 
k favorably the position of the segregate. For these rea- 
sons this process is only suitable for certain plants, and 


Dr. Canaris recommends the thermit process for re: ving 
the pipe. It has given him good results, as previous|y de. 
scribed by him. 


Are Profits a Proper Measure of Efficiency? 


Standard Costs Furnish the Basis for Com- 
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parisons, but These Cannot 


Profit—Sales 


BY STERLING H. BUNNELL 


Related to Net 


The November meeting of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers was devoted to a paper by Edward 
B. Passano, Baltimore, entitled, “Measuring Efficiency in 
Manufacturing on a Basis of Profit.” Mr. Passano said, 
in part: 

“The term ‘results’ as used in connection with business 
is synonymous with gain. The efficiency of a business is 
rated in proportion to the percentage of profit earned. 
The determination of hour cost is the object of the ac- 
countant. The engineer has adopted mechanical produc- 
tion as the basis of his work, and has established the 
amount which shall be produced in a given time. Neither 
accountants nor enginéers by their different units of meas- 
urement get the true record of efficiency in terms of 
profit and loss. True efficiency is the ratio between the 
profit on what is actually produced and what wou'd be 
the profit if the standard amount of work were actually 
produced.” 

The present interest in problems of promoting and re- 
cording factory efficiency was well shown by the reception 
given the paper and the lively discussion that followed. 


Be Definitely 
Standards 





tween an actual result and perfection taken as 100 pe: 
cent. But since efficiency ratios are referred to the stand. 
ard basis of perfection or 100, ratio can be compared with 
ratio, so that the result of 80 per cent. this month is ob- 
served to be better than the 75 per cent. of last month 
If, however, the basis or denominator of the fractions js 
variable, no comparison can be made. 

Business profits as a basis is about the worst possible, 
since it varies with every change in cost, selling expense 
or market price. And if it did not, who shall say that 
every item of product shall be sold at the same percent- 
age of profit? Some items may involve larger risks, of 
spoilage, change in style, seasonal demand, or default in 
payment, and so require a larger margin if they are to 
be considered profitable. Others may be by-products, t: 
be sold for a trifle over the cost of handling, or perhaps 
for a large price due to some incidental demand for them 
If efficiency ratios are to be based on profit, either actual 
or arbitrarily set, what shall be done to measure the effi- 
ciency of operations that are purely “expense,” like clean- 
ing the workrooms or keeping the cost records? Profit is 


Nearly every speaker, whether engineer or accountant, the ultimate end of the genezal factory operation; but it 
d differed from the author on some or. all points; yet the is not permissible to figure profit on those parts of the 
' entire discussion demonstrated that profit-making as a work which are not sold to outsiders and have no direct 
i test of factory efficiency has possibilities of much interest. relation to the items that are sold and ought to carry a 
\ Too many engineers and factory superintendents are car- profit. 
s ried away with ingenious and labor-saving shop methods, Standards Not Definitely Related to Net Profit 
: and forget to notice ‘whether their operations in detail or The proper denominator for the efficiency fraction or 
6 in mass are making money for the organization. In this jatig must always be the standard quantity, time or cost 
5 way marvelously effective machinery is installed, when its of the work, as set forth by Mr. Taylor and his associates, 
i product for three months cannot be sold in a year; or im- who formulated the principles of efficiency study in the 
proved methods are introduced to cut costs 40 per cent, trades. There is a standard amount for evety.item of 
when the actual requirement to show a profit is 50 per work whether salable or unsalable, “direct” or “indirect.” 
1 cent. All the ideals ever dreamed of, put into a per- There may be also standards set for selling and other 
ae fect factory, cannot make it a an unless it runs at a expenses, as is done by the financier who scrutinizes the 
ie profit. Since the measure of business success is the profit, 
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the measure of factory efficiency should be of the same 
dimensions—the dollar of net earnings produced in the 
factory operation. 


Profit a Widely Varying Quantity 


Profit, however, is. the most elusive and indiscriminate 
quantity that was ever suggested as a unit of measure. An 
elastic rubber tape as a measure of length would be no 
more impossible of practical use. Profit is never con- 
stant; it may increase because prices rise, as well as 
when costs decrease. Many factory operations are purely 
expense, representing loss and not profit, and profit is 
not made on a loss. The essential difficulty in using profit 
as a measure of factory efficiency is that profit is the 
difference between two variable quantities, cost and sell- 
ing price, and so bears no definite relation to either one 
taken alone. Even when the values of the two variables 
have been found for the moment, and the difference taken, 
the result is only the “gross,” while the true return is the 
“net,” the remainder after subtracting other and highly 
indeterminate items. Further, these items, the selling and 
administrative expenses, are as much subjects of efficiency 
study as the manufacturing operations. To lump them 
in with the factory cost is to destroy the possibility of 
making any comparisons of value to the several depart- 
ments. 


How Efficiency Ratios Are Made 


Comparisons after all are what are wanted, for the pur- 
pose of determining whether the business is advancing or 
falling behind. “Efficiency” is a ratio or comparison be- 


annual report, observes that selling cost is 10 per cent. of 
gross sales and concludes that this percentage is higher 
or lower than good practice under like conditions. None 
of the standards bears a definite relation to the net profit, 
though each may possibly bear a definite relation to the 
gross cost, or to the gross selling price. As the efficiency 
of the operations giving rise to each item of cost and ex- 
pense should be known independently of all other items, 
a standard should be set for each operation, and the cost 
accounts should show the amount of departure of eacli 
item of cost from its corresponding standard. There will 
then be an efficiency ratio for each item. 

In any manufacturing business, the gross expense to be 
covered by selling price consists of material, labor, sun- 
dries, factory expense, selling expense and administrative 
expense. The standard for each item of material may be 
known with accuracy. The standard for items of labor 
cost may be set by time-study methods, and the efficiency 
of the work will be expressed as the ratio of the work 
done to the standard amount of work, expressed in hours 
or cost. Cost sundries or incidentals, like freight and 
royalties, may in some cases be compared with standards: 
in other cases it may be found impossible to standardize 
Factory expense cannot be standardized with relation to 
direct cost items, because it is by nature indirect and not 
distributable; but the expense items can be standardized 
in classes. Definite sums for expense items, such as coal 
handling, shaft and belt upkeep, and shipping expense. 
should be worked up and set as standards. The efficiencies 
of the expense items will then be expressed as the ratio of 
the cost of the stardard amount of ‘labor to the cost of 
the item as it wes actually done. The total factory ¢x- 
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se is distributed by a proper burden system. Selling 
ense should be determined as a schedule, in advance, 
the efficiency of the sales department will then be ex- 
ssed as the ratio of the actual cost of sales to the 
eduled cost of the same amount of sales. Administra- 
expense may be similarly scheduled. These items 
expense must be added as percentages to the cost of 
duct to find the gross cost; and after that is known, 
difference between it and the selling price is the profit. 
e profit might of course be compared with a standard 
fit, but the ratio will not be an efficiency ratio, since 
ling price, which affects profit, is not controllable by 
factory, but by outside conditions. 


How Standard Costs May Be Used 


The efficiencies of the details of the factory, sales and 
{ministrative operations can be shown by the general ac- 
unts, and without reference to the uncertain profits. 

First, if costs are not so accurately controlled by stand- 
ards that variation is impossible, set standard costs, credit 
the proper work-in-progress account with the actual costs, 
ind charge the proper sales account with the standard 
values. The difference in the footings of these accounts 
will show whether the cost is, less or more than it should 
be. The cost keeper already has effective methods for 
recording the cost of each completed order; let him enter 
each in a register of completed orders, set opposite each 
incidental cost the standard cost, and foot the two cost 
olumns monthly for the works manager’s information. 
As improved methods are introduced, or pieceworkers be- 
‘ome more proficient, the margin of saving between the 
actual cost and the standard cost totals will increase. This 
margin is a measure of works efficiency, and shows the 
existence of.a ptofit due entirely to the effectiveness of 
the factory force. It should be credited to the profit 
and loss account as an earning of the manufacturing de- 
partment. The standard costs will be revised periodically, 
is improved methods are introduced; but their general 
stability is of the greatest service in providing a constant 
basis on which to make up costs of whole machines 
formed of standard parts, and selling prices based on 
known profits above cost. - The every-day slight variations 
n the cost of parts made under usual shop practice serve 
to obscure the facts, since the cost sheets of every com- 
pleted machine conceal the variations in the general total, 
which may average well with previous machines, or com- 
bine a number of chance extra costs into an inflated total. 
The standard parts cost system localizes the variation of 
ach item of work by exhibiting its difference from the 
standard, so that steps can be taken to correct the fault 
immediately. 


Sales Department Standards 


Efficiency need not be considered as a virtue of the 
manufacturing department only. Salesmen too should be 
eficient. Here again the cost should be compared with a 
set standard. Easy profits are a temptation to easy spend- 
ing and easy-going in the sales department. To obtain 
the best results gross. profits should never be known out- 
‘ide of the inner circle of the management. Salesmen 
work most effectively under the incentive of the definite 
gures of gross sales, and need not know costs; in fact, 
t is safe to say that they should not know them. 

The sales department should therefore be run on a 
‘hedule based on a proper percentage of gross sales. If 
goods are sold at fixed prices, open a profit account, 
harge the standard cost of goods manufactured, and 
redit the goods sold at the selling prices less the sales 
percentage. The profit in this account is a merchandizing 
rofit, and should be known to the management only. The 
redits to the profit account are virtually the prices 

iarged the sales department, and the gross profit of the 
sales department is the difference between these prices 
ind the prices actually charged the purchasers. It is for 
ie sales management to keep its expenses within this 
lifference. If it does so, there is a profit which denotes 

ciency in the department, while a loss shows a fault in 
methods or results. If goods are sold at varying prices, 
nd the margin of profit is affected by the salesman’s 
lity, then the profit account is used as before, the 
carges are standard prices to the sales department, and 
‘e latter is credited with all the profit it can make above 
e standard prices. 
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Efficiency in General Management 


The general management must estimate its own effi- 
ciency by the combined efficiency of all the departments 
under its control. Reports to the general management 
should be made periodically, showing the profit made by 
the factory by holding its actual cost below standard (or 
loss if the costs go over standard) ; the profit shown over 
manufacturing standard-cost by the higher prices charged 
the sales department, and the profit made by the sales de- 
partment between the prices charged, to it and the prices 
secured for sold goods. These three profits make up the 
net profit of the whole operation. Against this may be 
set the salaries and general administration expense, if 
these cannot be handled as burden rates in making up 
costs, and the difference will then show the efficiency of 
the general management. Not uncommonly the manage- 
ment is at fault for operating on a schedule of administra- 
tive expense which eats up the legitimate profit and leaves 
nothing for dividends. A monthly comparison of the na- 
ture described will show whether the profits of the opera- 
tion are swallowed up in “overhead,” or the administrative 
department is justifying its expense by obtaining a net 
income for the factory. 

Altogether, there seems to be no object m abandoning 
the accepted method of reckoning profit as the difference 
between a cost and a selling price, and using comparisons 
between standard profits and actual profits as efficiency 
ratios for each department concerned in the factory opera- 
tions. Certainly, profit is the true basis on which factory 
effectiveness should be computed; and a wise apportion- 
ment of the profits against the expectations of the several 
functional departments and sub-departments enables the 
progress or retrogression of each to be known by a glance 
at the monthly reports. 


A Large Inserted-Tooth Metal Saw Blade 


What are claimed to be two of the largest inserted- 
tooth metal saw blades ever placed on the market have 
been recently manufactured by the Hunter Saw & Machine 
Company, Fifty- 
seventh and Butler 
streets, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. The 
blades are 84 in. 
in diameter and 
were made from 
I-in, plates of 
special analysis 
steel which had 
been treated to 
withstand strains. 
These blades were 
designed for cut- 
ting 40-in. ingots 
and weigh 2000 Ib. 
each. 





The blades ~* 
have two 26-in, One of Two 84-In. Inserted Tooth Metal 
collars, one on’ “the flumter Saw ‘and "Machine 
each side, which Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


are riveted to the 

body of the saw and are milled with four equally spaced 
keyways by which the blades are driven by 75-hp. motors. 
The plates of the saw blade are milled with 44 pockets into 
which roughing and finishing teeth weighing 134 Ib. each 
are alternately inserted. Each tooth is reinforced and is 
held rigidly in place by a %4-lb. tool steel wedge which is 
inserted at the back of the tooth. The plate is drilled 
and tapped at the bottom of the pockets to admit a 
hexagonal head brass screw that is used in setting the teeth 


to the proper hight. In a test made of these blades a 
24-in. ingot was cut in ro min. 


The Kline Motor Car Company has moved its entire 
business from York, Pa., to Richmond, Va., and now has 
a new plant, modern in every particular, composed of two 
600-ft. wings, connected by a 154-ft. administration build- 
ing in the front. The company’s plans call for a large 
increase in production and it may go into the manufacture 
of commercial trucks. 




















Power Cost 


Suggestions from the Daimler Motor Wor<s 


Minimized in the Stuttgart 


Plant by Planning for a Steady Load—Re- 
pairing Handled in Independent Buildings 


va BY S, R. 


The accompanying illustration, showing the large as- 
sembling department of the Daimler Motoren Gesellschaft 
at Unterturkheim, near Stuttgart, Germany, was recently 
sent to the writer by one of the officials of that company 
whom he met while on a visit to these works. The opera- 
tives are here putting together machines of 1913 models. 

At the left may be observed one of the floor trucks 
used in bringing parts from the several finishing depart- 
ments, and in the center is a truck crane for lifting the 
engines and other heavy parts into place. Otherwise, very 
little mechanical equipment, except for hand tools, is used 
in this department, where the work is of the most careful 
manual character and carried out with the skill of a 
watchmaker. Indeed, after a walk through this shop, the 
American who: has just arrived from Switzerland com- 
pares it involuntarily with the factories seen in Geneva. 


The Shop Regarded as the Principal Tool 


In the development of the Daimler works the fact 
emphasized so much recently in the American technical 


Assembly Department of the Daimler Motoren Gesellschaft, Unterturkheim, Near Stuttgart, Germany 


press, that the shop is itself the principal tool, has not 
been lost sight of. One sees a group of buildings one, 
two or more stories in hight, of brick and reinforced con- 
crete construction, with practically as much glass along 
all sides as’ the limitations of space will allow. Erection 
of the present buildings dates from 1904, when the works 
were removed from Gannstatt, not far distant, to their 
present location, a site of 180,000 sq. ft. Every feature 
of them is thoroughly modern, and they are arranged to 
aid materially in the saving of time and labor. 
Approaching the plant from the station, one comes first 
to a long two and three story building -which houses the 
bronze and the aluminum foundry, as well as the plant for 
pressing on wheel rims; then the forge shop, containing a 
large array of steam and power hammers, forges, etc. 
An interesting feature of the last named is the fact 
that the smoke and gases are not allowed to find any cir- 
culation in the shop but are caught immediately and re- 


STONE 


moved through an underground suction draft 
similar to those installed in some of the newer forge s 
of this country. Furthermore, it is worthy of note 
every piece of steel used in the Daimler machin 
shaped and treated in its own plant. To this fact alon 
the opinion of the management, is due a large mea 
of the company’s success. 


Group Drive for High Load and Power Factors 


The machine shop division, which is housed in on 
building 495 ft. long and 430 ft. broad, contains nearly 
1500 machine tools, not a few of which are of American 
and English make. Electric drive, mainly from short lines 
of shafting, is used throughout. The group system has 
here reached a high stage of operating economy, for so 
carefully has the work been planned that the load can be 
very evenly distributed during the day, making the pull 
on the power system almost constant. This results in load 
and power factors so high that the price of electric cur- 
rent is made very low by the plant supplying it. The as- 





sembling plant, shown in the illustration, is at one end of 
the building, and the completed parts come to it without 
the necessity for any retrograde movement or loss ot 
time. 

At the rear of the main building is another group con- 
sisting of the copper smithy, the cooler shop and the 
testing shop for the motors. Then follow the pattern 
and automobile body shop, the upholstering, painting and 
finishing department and the shipping rooms. In the base- 
ment under the latter are the pumps and other auxiliaries, 
as well as the power step down transformers, which take 
current from the municipal generating station at Unter- 
turkheim, changing it to the required operating voltage. 

One is, however, not yet done with inspecting the plant. 
A further large glass sided building or “shed,” to use 
the term borrowed from the textile industry, with dimen- 
sions 332 x 200 ft., contains the wood-bending department, 
the file shop, the wheel shop, and a division for testing 
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als, which is very thoroughly done. At the side 
; building is a 2-story warehouse where the finished 
ybiles can be stored. Behind the shea, one discovers 
plete water gas plant, the product of which is used 
works, and a boiler house which supplies the steam 
y the hammers and presses, for heating and also 
process of gas making. 

is it will be seen that the works are entirely se!é- 
ned except for the generation of electric power. On 
he city makes a rate so low, for the reasons stated, 
ie Daimler management does not consider a power 
a good investment. 


Entirely Separate Plant for Repair Work 
e visitor notes with interest, not to say curiosity, that 
ing the plant is another which is essentially its coun- 
rt in miniature. Here a very extensive line of repair 
is discovered to be in progress, all such orders being 
ully segregated from the building of new machines. 

e management finds that by keeping one from interfer- 
vith the other a large annual economy is effected. 

n and around the shops are railroad tracks connecting 
the main lines of the Vienna Paris railroad, which 
but a short distance off, and there is an excellent 

stem of interworks communication. 

(he Daimler Company is well known for its Mercedes 
nobile and the silent Knight motor, which it was the 
to adopt, but few Americans probably realize the 

tent and variety of its product. This includes heavy 
‘tor omnibuses and commercial trucks, railway passen- 
ger and work cars, military cars, including armored ma- 
ines, and special vehicles such as are not known to this 
ntry, also motors for pleasure boats, ships, launches, 
and for aeroplanes, hydroplanes and dirigible balloons. 
opportunities afforded by the rapidly widening field 

.eronautics are being taken full advantage of; special 

lipment for the work has been installed, and this is 

. a very important branch of the business. 


A Power Press for Manufacturing Work . 


\ punch press designed for manufacturing work has 
een recently brought out by the Rockford Iron Works, 
Rockford, Ill. This tool is made in both the inclinable 
pen back type for foot operation and also in the flywheel 
ype, the latter being the one illustrated. One of the 
mportant features of the press is a special type of auio- 
matic brake which, it is emphasized, reduces the friction 
load one-half, Fig. 1 is a view of the flywheel type of 

, while Fig, 2 shows the positions assumed by the 
various parts of the brake mechanism when it is set. 

[he frame is of the straight line design with sufficient 
metal properly balanced where the greatest strain comes 
[he casting is made from a pattern without a core, which 

it uniformity, thickness and correct shape of the 
tal. The change from the upright to the’ inclined 
position can be easily and quickly made. The shaft and 
the driver are made from a single solid piece of ham- 
mered steel, The main bearings are very wide and are 
bored out at right angles to the center of the slide by a 
pecial fixture to insure accurate alignment. Adjustments 
ire provided for all the bearings, which are also furnished 
th oil cups. 

[he slide is long to insure permanent alignment and 
s adjusted at one side only, thus making it impossible to 

w it out of true. Tool steel is employed for the con- 

tion and screw which have not only simplicity and 

k adjustment, but also stiffness. -The clutch is of the 
liding pin type and can be easily taken apart for examina- 

n and cleaning. Specially selected heat-treated tool steel 

ised for the clutch pin which is located in the driver. 

en the treadle is depressed, this pin is forced into con- 

t with one of the three engaging po‘nts on the flywheel, 

making the press act instantly. A device is provided 

locking the pin while it is withdrawn so that adjust- 
ts can be made or a die set without removing the belt 
the flywheel. An automatic safety stop prevents 
iting. The flywheel is very heavy and has a long 
e bushed bearing with provision for oiling while run- 
There are three hardened tool steel contact points 
signed that the clutch pin is brought into contact with 
idual motion, which prevents any rebound and insures 
ontact. 
he action of the brake mechanism, which is illustrated 
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in Fig. 2, is automatically controlled by the treadle. When 


this is depressed the clutch release pawl A is drawn down 
releasing the clutch pin B, which is forced forward by a 





Fig. 1—The New Manufacturing Power Press Built by the Rockford 
lroh Works, Rockford, Ill. 


compression spring into one of the three tool steel contact 
points on the flywheel. Just before the clutch pin is re- 
leased the toggle joint C which holds the brake D against 
the hardened tool steel projection E on the driver F is 
broken by the pressure on the treadle. This releases the 
brake which is held in this position until the foot is re- 
moved from the treadle, the action of releasing the brake 
also reversing the operation of the press. A special feature 
of this brake is that, during its operation, there is no 
friction except at 
the top of the 
stroke. The 
brake is placed 
on the right side 
of the press, a 
location which 
eliminates all tor- 
sional strain on 
the shaft and 
gives “plenty of 
room on the left 
side, so that an 





automatic feed, 
oiling device, 

Fig. 2—Details of the Automatic Brake 
ete, can be at- Used on These Presses 
tached. 


The knockout which is hinged to the press enters the 
slide at the back above the punch socket. It is positive in 
its action and is easily adjusted by a set screw and nut. 
The treadle can be locked down for continuous operation 
and removable tierods can be supplied for the two larger 
presses. 


The world’s production of gold in 1911 is estimated at 
$467,449,600, according to the United States Geological 
Survey. Africa was by far the greatest producer, with 
$192,972,100; the United States came second, with $96,233,- 
500; Australasia third, $59,187,900; and Mexico fourth, 
$29,196,000. Other large producers were Russia and Fin- 
land, $24,865,000; China, $10,000,000; British India, $9.76z2.- 
100. South America as a whole produced nearly $17.- 
000,000. 












































































Modern Steel Foundry Practice* 


Advances in Recent Years 
in the Different Departments 


BY SAMUEL R. ROBINSONT 


In acid practice the general construction has changed 
but little from the furnace of ten years ago. In building 
the usual 25-ton furnace it is now customary to put three 
rows of brick on the bottom plates and 18 in. of brick 
over the chill plates. The corners are not left square, 
but are “filleted,” i.e, they are filled up with brick to 
prevent a breakout at this point. Charging machines are 
used on all the later furnaces from 20 tons upward. If 
space will not permit their use the furnace is served by a 
charging crane. The checkers are independent of the fur- 
nace; that is, they do not support the weight of the fur- 
nace. All furnaces are built entirely above ground with 
the top of the flues on a level with the ground. 

The use of 50 per cent. electro ferrosilicon in place 
of the 11 per cent. alloy is general now; preferably in the 
furnace, but quite often in the ladle. The writer’s opinion 
is that all additions should be made in the furnace as far 
as practicable, as the furnace is the proper place to make 
the steel and not the ladle. 

Fuel oil is used extensively; in most cases being 
atomized with air at a pressure of 45 lb. of oil and 30 lb. 
of air. The usual plan is to have the pressure on the oil 
storage tank. Steam as an atomizing agent is very seldom 
used, as it is now generally known as a mistake to think 
that there is a gain in heat through its dissociation. 


The Small Open-Hearth Furnaces 


Small open-hearth furnaces are coming into more gen- 
eral use; that is from 5 to 10 tons capacity. Twelve thou- 
sand pgund heats are now being made in this type of fur- 
nace, making 140 openings of the stopper and requiring 
1 hr. to pour. The life of. such a furnace should be 500 
heats without repairs. 

The latest development in small open-hearth furnaces 
is the Carr furnace, of about 2 tons capacity, with the 
entirely new principle of pouring directly from the fur- 
nace into the molds. On account of the high temperature 
obtained this furnace allows of the manufacture of cast- 
ings of thin section and intricate design. The metal is 
very pure, as there is no contamination except from the 
flame which is usually natural gas, although of course 
producer gas or oil can be used. 


The Converters 


The accepted side blow practice consists in the use of 
a lower silicon, say from 1% to 1% per cent., with a 
blast pressure of 2% to 3 lb. to the square inch. This 
is found to give quieter blows and hotter metal. 

The biggest factors in successful converter operation 
are (1) clean hot iron from the cupola, and (2) fast 
working. Do not skimp on coke, and arrange to run 
so fast that it will not be necessary to shut the blast off 
the cupola. The practice quite often now is to “cut the 
flame short”; that is to turn the vessel down just before 
the drop of the final flame and then; without any final 
addition of iron from the cupola, adding lumps of wet 
ferromanganese to the converter, and 50 per cent. ferro- 
silicon to the ladle. 

The old fire brick tuyeres have been replaced by ordi- 
nary iron pipes which are rammed up in position with 
ganister and are left in during blowing; when they burn 
off they are simply shoved further in and a new piece of 
pipe placed on the back end. The vessel is usually lined 
with silica brick, using 9-in. brick on the bottom, side- 
arch up to the tuyeres, wedge-brick up to the dome, and 
key-brick for the dome. Ganister is sometimes used, 
being mixed with a small amount of fire clay and rammed 
around a form. The cupola is lined with brick and 
usually patched with mica-schist or sandstone. 

Chill pig iron is not used to advantage in cupolas 
under 42 in. inside the lining. For the smaller size 
cupolas it is better to use sand pig broken into four pieces 
if possible. The charge usually consists of 70 per cent. 





*From a paper read before the recent meeting of the American 
Foundrymen’s Association, Buffalo, N. Y. 


¢Metaliurgist Duquesne Stee] Foundry Company, Coraopolis, Pa. 
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pig and 30 per cent. scrap steel, although 50 per ce: scrap 
is carried regularly in some shops. In using 50 per cent. 
scrap the metal has to be handled very rapidly as it has not 
much life in the ladle. Eleven per cent. ferrosilicon jx 
used in the cupola at times to bring up the silicon whey 
the percentage of silicon in the pig is low. In fact, it jc 
possible to melt and convert a charge of all scrap and |, 
per cent. ferrosilicon without any pig whatever. 

Lip pouring is the usual practice with converter steel. 
although bottom pouring, in a green sand molding shop 
using match boards and ramming up all work on the floor 
in regular rows, has many advantages. The usual prac- 
tice is to use the same ladle with the original nozzle as 
often as possible, using a new stopper each time. As 
many as six blows can be poured through one nozzle a: 
times. In some shops the nozzle is changed as well as the 
stopper after each blow. 


The Stock Oil-Fired Converter 


The Stock oil-fired converter does away with the 
cupola altogether, melting the charge of pig and scrap in 
the vessel direct with an oil flame, and when at the re- 
quired temperature, blowing the heat as in regular side- 
blow practice. Very few people realize the loss in the 
cupola as ordinarily conducted. The saving of heat by 
not having to transfer the iron from the cupo!a to the 
converter, also the reserve of heat left in the converter 
from a previous blow, must be quite an item. The metal 
can be made very hot and it is very pure, as there is no 
contamination from the flame. 

The inventor of this process claims that a charge of 
2¥%4 tons can be melted and converted in 134 hours with 
a fuel consumption of 70 gal. of oil and a power con- 
sumption of 50 kw. : 


Molding and Inspection 


The greatest improvement has been in the ditection of 
a more refractory sand for facing by a careful selection 
of good silica sand and pure fire clay. Drying the molds 
is watched more closely and a continuous record of the 
oven temperature is kept at all times. Recording ther- 
mometers for core ovens are now in general use also. 

All shop inspection should be in the hands of com- 
petent men and all castings should be checked against the 
blue print and inspected for imperfections before they 
are put up to the customer’s inspector. The manufac- 
turer has a fear of some present-day inspection, and con- 
sequently does not go after business that he otherwise 
would if he had the information at hand that would show 
him just what he had to look out for. 


An Improved Type of Safety Lathe Dog 


A new type of safety lathe dog for which the iea- 
tures of protection for the operator, simplicity of action 
and the ordinary wrench adjustment are claimed, has 
been placed on the market by the Billings & Spencer 
Company, Hartford, Conn. As will be noticed from the 
accompanying engraving, the design of this dog is the 
same as the regular type, including the ordinary square 





A New Form of Safety Lathe Dog Developed by the Billings & 
Spencer Company, Hartford, Conn. 


head set screw, and a guard is added. The manipulation 
of this guard is said to be easy, it being merely pushed 
to one side when it is desired to remove or fasten work 
in place. As the screw is of the customary square head 
type, it is possible to make the adjustment with an or 
dinary wrench, the necessity for having an extra tool 
being thus avoided. After the screw has been adjusted 
the guard is swung back into position easily. 
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Monorail Switch with a Fixed Tongue 


departure from the commonly accepted standard 
ce has been made by the Shaw Electric Crane Com- 
Muskegon, Mich., in the design of its monorail switch. 


orail Track Switch Without a Moving Part Made by the 
pany, Muskegon, Mich. 





switch does not have any moving parts, the tongue 
eing fixed, and it therefore does not have to be set for the 
lirection in which it is desired to have the crane travel. 
‘he advantages of this type of switch as compared with 

id moving-tongue one are that the delay necessary 
to set a switch is done away with and at the same time 
there are no open ends of track to be guarded. 

\s can be seen from the accompanying engraving, the 
two I-beams constituting the main track and the one which 
forms the spur terminate near the point of tangency of 
their center lines. A cast-steel extension piece or tongue 

rigidly secured to each of the beams, the projecting por- 

1 of the tongue being on the same level as and consti- 
tuting a continuation of the bottom flange of the I-beam. 
The shape of these tongues is such that there are open 
slots left between them through which the truck sides of 
the trolley pass as it traverses the track switch. 

On approaching a track switch at which the operator 

sires to run from the main to the spur track, he pulls 
he steering lever which is located on the trolley near the 
ontroller. This raises a horizontal roller to a position in 
which it engages a curved rib on the underside of the 
entral switch tongue and swivels the leading truck, thus 
liverting it upon the spur track. The trailing truck is also 
guided upon this track without any attention on the part 
f the operator. It is emphasized that no steering is nec- 
ssary to return from the spur to the main track or to run 
hrough the track switch on the main line in either direc- 


State Superintendent of Public Works D. W. Peck, 
\lbany, N. Y., will soon advertise for bids for the con- 
ru ction of a lock and dam at Seneca Falls, N. Y., as Erie 
ge Canal contract C, for which the engineers’ estimate 
st is $1,140,872.50; for the lock and dam at Waterloo, 
Erie Barge Canal contract E, for which the engi- 
’ estimate is $319,651.50; for the steel superstructure 
'lowards Island bridge over the Erie Canal, contract 
estimated cost $25,035; for a bridge over the Erie 
inal, near. Rocky Rift dam, contract 20A, estimate 
00, and a bridge over the Erie Canal at Matthews 
Solvay, N. Y. 


ARRAY 


e German wireless tower at Nauen, now being 

‘ed, will rise 917 ft., or 250 ft. higher than the structure 
1 down a year ago. The radius of the tower is expect- 
be 5920 miles, which would make possible messages 
Berlin to Chicago. 
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Drilling Machine for Boiler Shells 


The boiler shell drilling machine built by the Bausch 
Machine Tool Company, Springfield, Mass., is a new 
type in which the shell after being rolled is centered in 
a four-jaw universal chuck, ca- 
pable of being rotated by the 
operator from the drilling posi- 
tion. The drilling spindle has a 
vertical travel on the columr. of 
10 ft., the operator being located 
in a cage which is raised and low- 
ered with the head so that he is 
always in one position in relation 
to the operating mechanism, which 
is all centered at this point. The 
power is obtained from a motor 
directly mounted on the saddle of 
the machine. With its vertical 
travel of 1o ft., the spindle has a 
feed of 20 in. It is directly geared 
to a variable-speed motor and the 
feed is directly connected to spur 


and worm gearing, which, by a 
jaw chuck, permit of several 
changes. 


The two large handwheels seen 
directly beneath the motor contro] 
the vertical adjustment of the 
saddle and the rotation of the 
chuck. The large handwheel at 
the front gives a quick adjust- 
ment of the spindle, while the 
smaller one on top of it operates 
the clutch. The handwheel on the 
shaft, which is. parallel to the spindle, is a hand feed 
for ‘drilling and facing. The machine has roller and ball 
bearings, including the main bearing under the faceplate, 
which makes the operation 
light and sensitive. The sad- 
dle is accurately counter- 
weighted and is raised and 
lowered by a_ screw, which 
precludes the possibility of 
danger of dropping. 

The chuck, which is 88 in. 
in diameter, is of the four-jaw 
universal type, with screws 
having ball thrust bearings to * 
make their operation § easy. 
The chuck 1s arranged so that 
it can be lifted off the table 
with all its operating mechan- 
ism, and the table is provided. 


Crane Com- 



















A New Type of Drilling Machine for Boiler Shells in Which the 
et 2 Mounted in a Chuck and- Rotated to Facilitate 

ilin 

Baush Machine Tool Company, Springfield, Mass. 


This Machine is a Recent Product of the 


with T-slots and may be used for strapping down ordi- 
nary work for drilling. The machine is 193% in. high and 
14 ft. in length overall. The top working surface and bed 
are approximately 7 ft. square. 

The chuck is arranged to clamp on either the outside 
or inside of a boiler and is capable of handling shells from 
36 to 72 in. in diameter and up to to ft. in hight at one 
setting, and, by reversing, up to 20 ft. The motor and 
gearing are of sufficient power to drive a 1%-in. high 
speed drill efficiently. The shipping weight is about 
30,000 Ib. 
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Conserving the Data of Scientific Management’ 
The Place of the College in Gath- 





ering This Material and Making 
It Available for All Industries 


BY WILFRED LEWIS.f——————_- 


By scientific management is understood that type of 
management which is made to rest upon certain well- 
defined principles, in the application of which the highest 
efficiency in human labpr is attainable. Mr. Taylor has 
laid down four fundamental principles of management as 
follows: 

The development of a true science. 

The scientific selection of the workman. 

His scientific education and development. 

Intimate friendly relations between: the management 
and the men. 

These principles have been expanded by other writers 
into many more, but in their application to amy given line 
of work, the development of the science leads to vast 
accumulations of data which must be classified and ar- 
ranged to be available for immediate use when needed; 
and the question suggested by my subject is: In what 
way can the college be made to collect and conserve the 
data of scientific management? 

Hitherto these data have been accumulated at enormous 
expense, and their possession in the hands of different 
individuals or companies has meant practically the doing 
of the same work with slight variations again and again, 
simply because there has been no common depository of 
the data obtained. If a true science in management is 
really attainable, there must be a common pool into which 
the rivulets of information may flow, and out of which 
broad streams of knowledge can be drawn. The mere accu- 
mulation of data without intelligent classification and ar- 
rangement counts for little, and this fact was bofne in 
upon mé very forcibly when, after great diligence in the 
accumulation of certain records, it became more ex- 
pedient to make new ones than to attempt to find what 
was wanted in such a heterogeneous mass of details. 


With Men as Its Product, College Management Is Highly 
Important 


To a certain extent the scientific selection of the work- 
man can be studied in our colleges, and by intruspection 
students can obtain very helpful suggestions as to the 
career best suited to their abilities; but the scientific edu- 
cation and development of the workman, and the intimate 
friendly relations between the management and the men, 
when applied to teachers as managers and to students as 
workmen, takes on an unusual significance which may well 
arrest the attention of thinking men. 

In modern industry, to which these principles are gen- 
erally applied, the product is some material thing, the 
output of which is to be increased for the benefit of the 
labor employed, the management which directs it, and the 
public which consumes it; but in the college, the product 
is the workman himself, a living force fired with the 
energy of youth and full of promise to himself and all the 
world beside. The molding of this material for the mar- 
ket which awaits it, or the development of young men 
fitted for the battle of life, is surely an industry of: pre- 
eminent importance, and it can hardly be doubted that 
the place of the college as an institution for collecting and 
conserving the talents of the rising generation for the 
best uses of the world depends more upon the scientific 
management it displays than upon anything else. 

I am not sure that Mr. Taylor had’in mind the col- 
lege as a factory for the development of men when he 
framed his four great underlying principles of manage- 
ment; but he has always contended that there were no 
exceptions to their application, and I am inclined to think 
the up-to-date college must not only be alive to the im- 
portance of scientific management, but it must also absorb 
and disseminate the principles upon which its own -effi- 


*From the November Bulletin of the Society for the Promotion 
of Engineering Education. Paper read at the Society’s Boston 
meeting. 

¢President Tabor Mfg. Company, Philadelphia. 
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ciency and that of its alumni can be built up and imain- 
tained. 


Labor Saving Management Raises the Standard of Living 


Scientific management has hitherto been considered 
chiefly as a means for increasing the products of labor in 
industrial operations, and as such it is known to include 
the wage worker, the employer, and the consumer in its 
benefits. If “he who maketh two blades of grass to 
grow where but one grew before” is a public benefactor. 
what can be said of him who lights the way for every 
worker vastly to increase his output and so raises the 
standard of living throughout the civilized world? * * * 

It remained for Mr. Taylor to prepare the way for the 
accurate determination of a fair day’s work by the scien- 
tific analysis of the elementary operations and the time re- 
quired in detail. With these data properly classified and 
arranged, it is now possible to determine the time required 
on work never done before, and when the elementary oper- 
ations in all lines of industry shall have been so analyzed, 
classified and arranged, it will be possible to determine 
the time required for the performance of manual labor 
under any given condition, and even mental effort to a 
certain extent can be so formulated. All labor must be 
resolved by analysis into its elementary units, and these 
units may then be combined for any desired result. The 
combinations to a given end may also vary, and the result 
will depend upon the skill of the expert who prepares the 
instructions which he must know to be practicable. These 
instructions are not unlike the laboratory instructions 
given to college students when they are expected to do 
certain things in a very definite and exact way, and very 
often in a certain limited time, and it may be said that 
the laboratory method is the method of scientific man- 


-agement in the progressive workshops of to-day. lt 


typifies the art of learning by doing, in a very definite 
clear-cut way. It does not tolerate the initiative of the 
unskilled, but it gives more freedom to those better quali- 
fied to plan and direct. 


Let Colleges Collect Working Data of All Industries 


Some of the data of scientific management were 
therefore collected and conserved by our colleges long 
before the term itself was coined, and if a department 
were formed for teaching the science of management, it 
might become the reservoir into which the working data 
of all industries might be poured for analysis and re- 
distribution in a more helpful form. Such a department 
would have an important influence upon the study ot 
political economy and trade unionism, and it might help 
labor to see its real interest in production rather than in 
the highest possible wages for the least amount of work. 
It should be apparent to the dullest intellect that the re- 
wards of labor can not exceed the products of labor, that 
the producers of the world are its principal consumers, that 
high wages for a low product increases the cost of living, 
and that a large product adds to the general welfare of 
the community regardless of wages, which can not ris¢ 
above their source as measured in the actual return of 
the same labor applied to mining the standard of value, 
gold. ’ 

All this should be apparent, but it is not, because the 
struggle still goes on to get more than is to be had out 
of everything, and by innumerable strikes and lock-outs, 
the products available for distribution are continually de- 
preciated and reduced, to the irreparable injury of com- 
mon labor, which suffers most from its own blind folly. 
In natural rights all men are equal, and it should be the 
aim of a beneficent government to insure equal oppor 
tunities to all. But in ability to ensbrace opportunities men 
will always differ, and compensation must be apportioned 
to results, if the highest efficiency is to be maintained and 
the largest product realized. The welfare of common 
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r depends, therefore, upon the welfare of skilled men 
are not content with the same reward and naturally 
ge ahead. 
Labor’s Interest in Efficiency 


[hose who cannot direct or control must follow the 
er or come to grief, and in taking their proper places 
he world of industry they contribute in the fullest de- 
to their own happiness and that of the community in 
=h they live. The law of supply and demand, freely 
rcised and applied to individuals, can be safely trusted 
distribute the rewards of labor more justly and more 
antageously to all men than any of the Utopian 
emes which cut out incentive and endeavor to reduce 
leaders of men to the ranks; because without incentive 
efforts of able men will be relaxed, and civilization 
|| surely decline. So, in the mining of gold, this industry 
will not continue unless: the product is at least equal to 
outlay in salaries, wages and fixed charges, and what 
imon labor realizes in this industry can not be exceeded 
any other industry without stopping or retarding the 
ning of gold upon which the maintenance of high wages 
depends. The matter of wages is therefore under auto- 
matic control, and since it does not affect the welfare of 
smmon labor so much as the total output in which. labor 
participates, the main interest of labor clearly lies in the 
ause of efficiency. But how long will it be before this is 
recognized by the rank and file, and have we not in the 
philosophy of scientific management another field for the 
activities of. college men? Efficiency suffers for want of 
expounders, and a vast amount of energy is misdirected 
by unworthy leaders to mischievous ends. When prop- 
rly understood and applied there is no conflict between 
capital and labor under scientific management, and capital 
is recognized as a factor equal in importance to labor 
itself, without which the condition of labor would indeed 
be discouraging. 

On the other hand, the concentration of fabulous wealth 
in a few hands, when heralded as it is in the newspapers 
and flaunted in the eyes of the desperately poor, cannot 
fail to cause discontent with mutterings of resentment and 
threats of violence and revolution. And while it is true 
that prosperity depends upon the energy born of ambi- 
tion, the time will surely come when the conditions which 
permit such monstrous accumulations will no longer exist, 
and by the operation of beneficent laws, predatory wealth 
will be automatically returned to the community from 
which it was drawn. This can be done in such a way as 
to impose no obstacle to the realization of any reasonable 
ambition, and yet to make the acquisition of unlimited 
wealth attended by increasing difficulties. The data of 
scientific management would then be applied to the func- 
tions of government, as well as to ways and means for 
the accumulation and distribution of wealth, and there is 
really no limit to its fruitful possibilities. 


The Data Required for Machine Shops 


| conceive it to be the function of colleges to collect 
and conserve the data of the sciences which they under- 
take to teach, and if scientific management is to be one 
‘f them, the data upon which it rests should be included. 
In my own business these data consist, roughly speak- 
ing, of certain elements which have been arranged in the 
form of a chart beginning with the charges for general 
expense divided, into auxiliary, business and manufactur- 
ing, followed by classifications for stores, worked ma- 
terials, tools, machine tools and -materials. These classifi- 
itions are subdivided and their subdivisions are again 
nd again divided until we finally arrive at our slide rules 
for machine time and tabulated records for the deter- 
mination of handling time. The former apply especially to 
particular tools and machines in actual use, and the 
tter to information more general in character which 
uld be applicable to machine shops anywhere. It may 
impracticable to collect and conserve for general use 
data for slide rules or the slide rules themselves de- 
“ened especially for certain machines. This might be 
ne by the machine tool builders, and the results obtained 
cht or might not be their best selling arguments. The 
ndling time, however, is of more general application, 
d some clearing house should be provided for its re- 
ption and distribution to avoid the expense consequent 
n the repetition of this work by independent inves- 
ators. 


‘ 
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1 had thought at one time of the college as the natural 
depository and distributor of this information, and for 
this reason I believe my subject was assigned; but we 
now have engineering societies, some devoted in part to 
scientific management, others to it exclusively, also this 
Society for the Promotion of Engineering Education, any 
one of which might act as custodian for the data of 
scientific management, and with all these avenues open 
to those interested in the results, it seems to me that the 
subject belongs more particularly to the Society to Pro- 
mote the Science of Management than to any other, and 
that the place of the college is to participate in the results 
and lend itself as far as possible to the development of a 
true science from the data obtained. Its help is also need- 
ed in the art of teaching, for under scientific management 
every plant of whatever description becomes in effect a 
trade school where unskilled labor is trained and directed 
to a broader and better sphere of usefulness. The acquisi- 
tion of knowledge is one thing, and the art of imparting 
it to others is necessarily in the hands of men who have 
never been trained as teachers. College methods could 
therefore be studied to advantage by scientific managers, 
and the mutual interchange of ideas and experiences be- 
tween managers and teachers could hardly fail to be of 
great benefit to both. 


A New Royersford Grinding Machine 


A grinding machine embodying a number of special 
features has been brought out by the Royersford Foundry 
Particular attention 


& Machine Company, Royersford, Pa. 
was given to 
minimizing fric- 


tion. The spin- 
dle, made of 
0.30 .per cent. 


carbon steel, is 
finished by turn- 
ing and grind- 
ing; the bearings 
are bored and 
then finished by 
scraping. The 
oil receptacle is 
cored out of the 
head below the 
spindle and the 
lubricant is sup- 
plied to the spin- 
dle by a_ wick, 
both ends of 
which dip into 
the reservoir. 
After this reser- 
voir is once filled 
the machine, it is 
stated, will run 
for months with- 
out further at- 





tention. The en- . 

trance of dirt, Ong of the New Line of Grinding Machines 
s mit y the oyerstor oun 

dust and ou.ery Machine Company, Royersford, Pa. 

into the bearing 

and the escape . 


of oil from it are prevented by small grooves turned in the 
shaft inside the ends of the journal boxes. Five sizes of 
the machine are built. 


The property of the St. Louis Blast Furnace Company, 
at St. Louis, Mo., was sold under foreclosure November 
26 by Isaac H. Orr, trust officer of the St. Louis Union 
Trust Company, trustee for the mortgage. The price 
paid was $75,000, and the purchaser was the State Na- 
tional Bank, representing the holders of about $200,000 
of bonds. It is understood that the plant will be offered 
at private sale by the purchasers. It was built about 30 
years ago and was operated almost continuously until in 
1911, the last lessee being Arthur P. DeCamp. It was orig- 
inally valued at about $500,000. 





The Colorado Fuel & Iron Company, Denver, Col., 
states that the report is entirely erroneous that it will re- 
move its main office to Pueblo. 


The Dispatching System for the Foundry’ 


A Detailed Listing of the Points to Be 
Observed in Providing in Advance for 
Orderly and Expeditious Production 


BY C. E. KNOEPPEL 


How many foundries are there where the practice is 
to arrange in advance, in a careful and scientific manner, 
the co-ordination of the work to be done the next day 
and the next week; where the details as regards adjust- 
ment are so mapped out as to insure working as nearly 
as possible to the co-ordination planned? 

Supposing that on a certain morning you should step 
into your foundry at starting time and find that on all 
floors the sand was free from gaggers, properly tempered 
and ready for use by the molders—that the patterns had 
been distributed and were in flasks on the floors ready for 
the molders to begin work—that each molder was em- 
ployed on that class of work for which he was best fitted 
to perform—that where pit work was to be made, the pit 
had been dug and shaped for the pattern or sweep—that 
there was the right distribution of molders’ helpers and 
laborers—that during the day as cores were needed, they 
were supplied the molders in advance of their require- 
ments—that you noticed that in no case did molders have 
to discontinue work because facing or nails and other 
like materials were lacking—that in cases where flasks 
needed special barring, you noticed that the flasks on the 
floors contained either new bars or such cutting in the old 
bars as would accommodate the patterns—that as molders 
completed certain jobs, other jobs were ready in advance 
with patterns and flasks provided—that noticeable delays 
were reduced to a minimum—that rush orders had been 
provided for—that the men were working on the important 
jobs in the order of their importance—that all foremen 
not only knew what was going on but what the coming 
procedure was going to be—that this was the’ order of 
things for the whole day for all the men and that day in 
and day out this efficient working was the rule and not 
the exception. It is a picture that outlines an adjustment 
as it-should be and fortunately as it can be, if taken as 
an ideal, accepted as possible, and all efforts concentrated 
on achieving these results. 


What Is Necessary to Get Maximum Efficiency 


How are we to control the acts and so arrange the 
details that co-ordination may be at maximum efficiency? 
In the first place our conception or ideal should be— 

1. No man should do any work that can be performed 
as well by another, with less skill and at less expense. 

2. Work should be assigned to the men best fitted to 
do it and not given out simply because they have nothing 
else to do. 

3. Sufficient work should be assigned in advance to 
insure keeping the men employed during the day. 

4. The importance and availability of all work should 
be considered. 

5. Selection and assignment of work should be the 
result of a getting together of those who are responsible 
for the management of the plant. 

6. Waste time and lost motion should be eliminated 
whenever found. 

The above constitutes an excellent ideal which every 
foundry should work to, a conception that is not only prac- 
tical but necessary to the efficient adjustment of the fol- 
lowing elements : 

1. The workmen. 

. The orders. 

. The patterns. 

. The cores. 

5. The flasks. 

. The rigging. 

7. The incidental accessories, such as nails, gaggers, 
sand, chaplets, etc. 

8. The pouring. 
9. The taking out of work. 
10. The cleaning. 


*Frem a paper read before the American Foundrymen’s Associa- 
tion, Buffalo, N Y., September 24, 25 and 26. x 


In considering dispatching there are two thing 
keep in mind: 

1. The making of the plans. 

2. Execution according to the plans. : 
And if proper attention is given to them, faulty condi 
tions will be reduced to a| minimum, if not entirely elim- 
inated, for their assumption is—no job is ready until 
everything is or will be ready for the job—a most impor- 
tant consideration. 


Elements of Planning and Execution 


Planning is made up of six important elements ; 

(a) What is to be made. 

(b) Whom it is to be made by. 

(c) Where it is to be made. 

(d) When it is to be made. 

(e) How it is to be made. 

(4) With what it is to be made. 

And you can readily see that if every job is forced 
through this kind of an advanced and well regulated 
analysis, considerable good is bound to be the result. 

Execution is composed of the following elements : 

(a) Knowledge of the plans made. 

(b) Preparations for carrying out the plans. 

(c) Carrying out the plans as per schedule. 

As the desire is to harness planning and execution so 
as to make an efficient working arrangement, the order, 
which is our starting point, should receive some attention ; 
so that we may know something regarding its availability. 
The following test is a good one: 

1. Are the patterns and core boxes as per order? 

2. Are they ready for delivery into the foundry? 

3. Are there flasks to accommodate the work? 

4. If not, will they have to be made or can others be 
altered to suit, and if so what work will be necessary? 

5. What will the job take in the way of rigging? 

6. Is the rigging in hand ready for use or will it 
have to be made? If so what work is necessary? 

7. What will be necessary in the way of rods, gaggers, 
clamps, etc.? 

8. How long will it take to get the job ready? 

Until an order can pass this test it should be classed 
as not available, and under no consideration except ex- 
treme urgency should such a job be started. A rule of 
this kind will prove of extreme value in any foundry. 


Importance of Setting a Completion Date 


The next point to consider is the promise. One should 
be made for each job in order that the work can be traced 
with reference to a time of completion. Promises should 
never be made, however, before the availability of the 
work has been passed upon. Such promises are never de- 
pendable and the time and energy in making them is 
usually wasted, as a great many know. 

An order arrangement that will consider these two 
points—availability and promise—should therefore be built 
up around the following points: 

1. It should admit of a quick and ready reference. 

2. It should show availability or non-availability, at 4 
glance. 

3. It should show anticipated delivery dates. . 

4. It should notify pattern storage what is wanted in 
the way of patterns, sweeps and core boxes. 

5. It should enable pattern storage to notify foundry 
as to condition of the items called for. 

6. It should show reasons why work is not available. 

It is evident from the above that we are now in posses- 
sion of three valuable items of information: 

1. We know what is not available and why. 

2. We know when work becomes available. 

3. We know when work is wanted, or the promise date. 

With this knowledge we can commence the task of 
getting the work under way according to the following 
general outline: 
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i. The details should be in charge of a committee com- 
sing foundry foreman, his assistant, core-room fore- 
n, as well as the flask and labor bosses. 

». The work should be undertaken as early in the day 

possible so as to allow ample time to get in readiness 

itever may be necessary to start the jobs properly. 

3. The work being made in the shop and the men en- 

ed in it should be carefully sized up. 

;. Patterns, sweeps and core boxes covering jobs that 

to be started should be laid out in pattern storage, 

space that will enable those planning to get at them 
sily. 

5. A means should be provided for listing the work as 

nned, 

. In selecting the work the six considerations under 

nning should receive attention. 

7. If more than one job is selected for a man or the 

r attention should be given to the order in which they 
re to be made, in order to know what to get ready first. 

&. The core-room foreman should note carefully the 
selections made so he may have the important core boxes 
sent in first. 

9. The flask boss should note what flasks will be neces- 
sary for the various jobs that are planned. 

10. The labor boss should note what rigging will be 
iecessary so that he can get at work as soon as the 
jlanning is over, with. 

11. A means should be provided for marking the pat- 
rns with the numbers of the men who are to make them. 

12. The pattern storage should set apart from the pat- 
terns available those which have been selected for making. 

With the above consideration given to the planning, 
we can next consider the element—execution. As was pre- 
viously pointed out, this is made up of three steps— 
knowledge of the plans made, preparations for carrying 
them out, and carrying out the plans as per schedule. 


Carrying Out the Plans Made 

An analysis of the preparations for carrying out the 
plans will show that it subdivides into the following: 

1. The patterns. 

2. The cores to be made. 

3. The flasks to be located, repaired or changed. 

4. The rigging to be brought in and the necessary 
hanges made. 

5. Special features looked into, as for instance special 
gaggers, rods, clamps, etc. 

6. Changes in conditions to facilitate the new work 
onung in, 

7. The work at night. 

As to each of these seven divisions the iotaeies can 
be roughly outlined: 

Patterns.—Small patterns should be omaha into the 
foundry on the afternoon previous to making and placed 
in the racks for the ‘men. Large patterns should be 
brought in toward night and arranged in some convenient 
place from which point they can be easily handled. 

Cores.—As soon as possible, after planning, the core- 
room foreman should see to it that the most important 
ore boxes are brought in so that his force can begin on 
them without delay. The remainder can follow in the 
order as scheduled. 

Flasks.—The man in charge of the flasks should ascer- 
tain what is necessary to take care of the work coming 
n. Flask parts that have previously been made should 
’e assembled; those needing chucking should be promptly 
attended to, the necessary patterns to be taken from the 
pattern storage for this purpose. If repairs are needed 
they should be made at once. 

Rigging.—Rigging in the way of plates, rings, arbors, 
etc, should be brought in and the necessary changes made 

» that they will be available when wanted. 

Special Features.—If special gaggers, rods, etc., will be 
needed, they should be made on the day previous, So as 

be in readiness when wanted. 

Conditions—Changes in conditions should not be 
‘lighted. A job may take a ‘special mix of sand; a pit 

‘y have to be dug; a large amount of heap sand may be 
needed; brick may be used, or something else varying 
‘rom the ordinary method of procedure may have to be 

ne, and the time to do it is certainly not when the 

lder is at work. 

Night Work.—The man in charge of the night force 

uld be informed as to his share of the work necessary 
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to carry out the procedure as scheduled. Castings should 
be taken from the sand to the cleaning room; gaggers 
removed from the sand heaps and placed on the back of 
the floors; sand tempered and put. in condition for use 
by the molders in the morning and the flasks not needed 
taken from the floors. Pits should then be dug according 
to the sizes needed. 


Carrying Out the Plans as Per Schedule 


Planning in itself may be careful and thorough; prepa- 
rations to carry them out may be up to standard, but un- 
less the actual procedure is one which does things ac- 
cording to the schedule, the results will not be forthcom- 
ing. The first hour in the morning is really the most im- 
portant time in the day. There are a lot of men to be 
attended to; flasks, patterns and rigging must be dis- 
tributed and it cannot be all done at once nor to advan- 
tage unless there is some organized arrangement. The 
foilowing is therefore suggested : 

1. The night force after the regular night work is done, 
as outlined, should place on the molder’s floors, according 
to the schedule furnished the night foreman, the various 
new large flasks that are to be used in which should be 
placed the patterns. If pits are to be used, the patterns 
should be placed near them. This will ease the work of 
the cranes to quite a degree. 

2. About a half hour before the regular starting time 
in the morning, the laboring force, or part of it, should re- 
port and distribute the smaller flasks and patterns. 

3. As soon as work is begun in the morning, what- 
ever may be necessary in the way of rigging should be 
taken to the floors. 

4. There should be a regular place for all supplies 
and the knowledge of their location should be in the pos- 
session of all. 

5. Facing sand (which should be mixed in advance’ 
should be kept at each molder’s floor and replenished as 


. necessary before (not after) the men may need some. 


6. The labor foreman should carefully watch the needs 
of the men as to copes. There is no excuse for a molder 
asking for a cope only to find that it is at the bottom of 
a pile. 

7. The molders should be kept supplied with tools and 
equipment and should report their needs to the labor 
foreman. 

8. Cores should be furnished the men in advance of 
their requirements. They should never be made to go for 
them. ; 

The machinery to handle all this is not as compli- 
cated as might be imagined. The fundamental considera- 
tion is knowledge in advance and the details can be taken 
care of without much difficulty. There should be job 
tickets or “service cards” on which all information is 
entered from the orders. There should be large dispatch- 
ing boards in some central location from which the work 
of the men con be controlled. This board should reflect 
the following conditions: 

1. What is being made. 

2. What should be ,made next. 

3. What constitutes the work to follow and the order 
in which it should be made. 

There should be an entering of starting and finishing 
time and the number recorded on all job tickets. There 
should be a written daily schedule coveting the work of 
the men for the following day. There should be a sched- 
ule covering the job that will show progress of the order. 
These are the main considerations that can be built around 
the principles previously outlined, to make an efficient 
dispatching arrangement. 


Referring to the coke situation as a limiting factor in 
pig iron production the weekly market letter of Matthew 
Addy & Co., says: “There is a growing shortage of 
labor and a shortage of cars. A dozen furnaces of which 
we have knowledge have been obliged to shut down for 
as much as 24 hours at a time owing to a lack of coke. 
We anticipate that the first great storm of the winter will 
tie up the coke fields and make. the situation worse.” 


A bill will be introduced at this session of Congress 
compelling railroads engaged in interstate passenger traffic 
to use all-steel cars before January 1, 1914. 
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Combination Boring and Milling Machine 


A new design of floor type combination boring, milling, 
drilling and tapping machine has been brought out by the 
Rochester Boring Machine Company, [ochester, N. Y. 
The special features claimed for the machine are a wide 
range of adaptability and capacity and the combining in 
a minimum space of the capacity and range of several in- 
divieual machines. Large, small or irregular shaped work 
can be machined, it is emphasized, with practically the 
same results, and single pieces can be finished at 
such a rate as to compare with the economy se- 
cured where work is turned out in quantities. 

It is possible to do boring, milling, drilling, tap- 
ping, splining, oil grooving and rotary planing at 
one setting, and with a swiveling table the differ- 
ent sizes of the work can be completely finished. 

The saddle, which is of the box type, is 
strongly ribbed and is built as a complete unit, 
its construction being such that the entire op- 
erating mechanism is readily accessible. The 


A Floor Type Combination Boring, Milling, Drilling and Tapping Machine 
Rochester Boring Machine Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


levers and handwheels for the various changes of speeds, 
feeds and traverses are also arranged as to be con- 
venient for the operator. The lever for.starting, stopping 
and reversing the machine is also located on the saddle 
and the machine is controlled by this lever without stop- 
ping the main drive. Hand adjustments and reversible 
power feeds are provided for milling as well as a power 
rapid traverse for quickly bringing the saddle to any de- 
sired position. The saddle is counterbalanced by a weight 
and there are automatic safety stops at the extreme posi- 
tions to prevent accidents. The column, which is of heavy 
construction, has a long and wide face, is side braced and 
designed to give rigidity in all directions. It is adjust- 
able on the base by hand or power and reversible power 
feeds are provided for milling as well as a power rapid 
traverse. Conveniently arranged binders enable it to be 
clamped quickly in any desired location. 

Hammered high carbon crucible steel is used for the 
spindle, which is rough turned and finished by grinding. 
It is journaled in long phosphor bronze bearings which 
are adjustable from the outside and have felt wipers. 
These bearings are located some distance apart at each end 
of the saddle, an arrangement which gives a rigid sup- 
port and is made possible by the feed and drive being ap- 
plied in a central location between the bearings. Two 
large spline keys fitted into a steel sleeve upon which the 
driving gear is mounted drive the spindle, and the sleeve 
is journaled in an independent bearing and clearance is 
provided between the sleeve and the spindle to eliminate 
any chance of vibration being transmitted from the driv- 
ing gears. Any desired length of spindle can be furnished 
and the full traverse is obtained without resetting by a 
concentric screw feed. This feed is a special feature on 
these machines and in addition to being powerful 
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permits continuous feed for pieces of ordinary 

The method of feeding is through a large bro: 
engaging a square thread in the spindle, the nut « 
in contact with the sides of the thread only. Th 
thrust in either direction is taken directly on large 
eter ball bearings and instead of the usual line conta 
tween the teeth of the gear and the rack, a long bx 
is said to be provided by the square thread in th 
which is engaged for its full length with the thread i: 
spindle. The nut rotates at the same speed as the spi 
when the feed is’ disengaged 
for this reason, it is claimed, 
possibility of wear is rem 
When the feed is applied the nut 
rotates at a different rate from 
the spindle, the speed being faster 
according to which feed change 
gear is engaged or slower if the 
feed is reversed. The arm is 
controlled by a handwheel, whether 
at rest or running, through posi- 
tive planetary gearing, and end 
thrust for milling is taken di- 
rectly in the saddle with a bronze 
thrust bearing independent of the 
end thrust encountered in boring. 
The principle of rotating and 
feeding the spindle through its 
own bearing gives a lapping mo- 
tion, which it is emphasized 
eliminates scoring or cutting. 

A wide range of speeds and 
feeds are provided to meet all 
necessary requirements. Vertical 
milling feeds are -provided for 
the saddle and horizontal milling 
feeds for the column independent 
of the boring feeds. All of these 
feeds are the same for every 
part to which they are applied. 
They are all reversible and any 
desired change of the 16 can be 
instantly obtained, while it is im- 
possible for two feeds or speeds 
to be engaged at the same time. 
The speed range which gives 12 
changes can be varied to meet 
special requirements, thus giving 
faster or slower speeds at the 
same relative ratio. 

In the construction of this machine a number of safety 
devices are employed. Friction clutches are used in the 
vertical high-speed shaft and also for engaging the power 
feeds. While these clutches are positive up to their de- 
signed capacity, they provide yielding points which pre- 
vent the mechanism from being damaged. With this ex- 
ception all the feeds are positive. Automatic safety 
knockouts or sfops are provided for the saddle, the column 
and the spindle at their extreme positions, thus insuring 
protection against accident or damage. No two feeds or 
speeds can be engaged simultaneously and it is impos- 
sible to engage the power rapid traverse in different direc- 
tions or at all until the feeds are disengaged. All the 
gears and moving parts are inclosed and fully protected. 

With the standard electric motor drive, the motor 1s 
mounted on top of the column, where it is out of the way 
of chips and dirt, the power being transmitted through 
rawhide gearing to a vertical shaft that in turn engages 
with the driving mechanism inclosed in the saddle. This 
arrangement, it is emphasized, eliminates a number of 
gears and shafts and results in a high efficiency of power 
transmission being secured. Either direct or alternating 
current motors can be used. 


Built by the 


The Haase Machine Works, 411 Fifth avenue, South 
Minneapolis, Minn., has turned over-the milling machine 
it has been making to the Albert Lea Machinery Company, 
Albert Lea, Minn. The Haase lathe miller is especially 
adapted to repair shops, garages, etc., which do not have 
enough milling work to warrant the investment in a regu- 
lar or universal milling machine. On the Haase miller 
fully 40 per cent. of the milling jobs can be done without 
mandreling the work. 








“lectricity from Steam from Drop Forges 


Two Ohio Plants Equipped With Low-Pres- 
sure Steam Turbines and Electric Generators 
—Electric Heating Furnaces in One Case 


every drop forge plant there is usua'ly a large sur- 

f exhaust steam from the hammers. This is com- 

y wasted, and the operation of the plants is unecon- 
| as regards the conservation of the energy of the 
To effect a saving of this waste steam and to con- 

it into electricity for other uses has been the purpose 
teresting installations which have just been made by 

Cleveland office of the Dravo-Doyle Company in two 

drop forge plants. These are the plants of the Tran- 
ie & Williams Company, Alliance, Ohio, and the Canton 
Drop Forge & Mfg. Company, Canton, Ohio. The exhaust 
team in these plants is to be used to drive low-pressure 
steam turbines for generating electric current. They are 
elieved to be the first installations to be made in drop 
forge plants for the purpose of utilizing waste steam. 

n the case of the Canton plant the electrical power 
hus generated is to be used in electric furnaces for heat- 
ng the metal in place of the fuel burning oil furnaces. The 
nstallation is also the first one combining a low-pressure 
irbine and the electric furnace in a forge shop. The 

sibility that in the near future electrically heated fur- 
naces may largely supplant oil burning furnaces because 
f the rapid advance of the price of fuel oil and the fact 
that the supply of fuel oil has been cut off in some parts 
f the country and may be discontinued in other sections, 
add special interest to the plant. However, while electric 
furnaces have not yet been given a thorough practical test 
in forge shops, it remains that should results obtained 
from them not warrant their general adoption for such 
uirposes, the power generated from the exhaust steam 
rom the hammers can be employed in other ways. In the 
lant of the Transue & Williams Company the electricity 
generated from thé waste steam is to be used in the ma- 
hine shop and for other consumption. 

In both plants the turbines are arranged to receive high- 
ressure steam automatically in case of failure of the low- 
pressure steam supply. The Canton turbine is run con- 
lensing with 2 in. absolute vacuum and receives the steam 
t 1 lb. gauge pressure. It is direct connected by means 
{ gears to two 1003k.v.a. Crocker-Wheeler alternating- 
urrent generators having direct connected exciter. The 
ndensing equipment was furnished by the Wheeler Con- 
lenser & Engineering Company, and circulating water for 
the condenser is obtained from wells, and the water is 
supplied to the condenser by means-of a motor-driven De 
Laval centrifugal pump. The condensate is returned to the 
ieed-water heater, which is a Cochrane equipment. 

[he low pressure steam turbine in the Transue & Wil- 
liams Company plant is direct connected by means of 
gears to two 100-kw Crocker-Wheeler direct-current gen- 
erators. The exhaust steam from the hammers is passed 
through a Cochrane low-pressure receiver-separator to 
remove the oil from the steam and thence reaches the 
turbine. The condensing equipment consist of a Schutte- 
\verting multi-jet eductor condenser. The condensate and 
irculating water are discharged from the condenser into 
n open hot well from which the water is taken by means 
fa De Laval centrifugal pump and sprayed through a 
series of Schutte-Koerting spray nozzles for cooling pur- 

ses from the cooling pond. The water is returned to 
the condenser by a second pump. 
in the plant of the Canton Company two electric fur- 
es built by the Electric Furnace Company, Alliance, 
io, are being installed. In the operation of the drop 
rge plant the heating of a large quantity of metal for 
hammers is needed. While oil burning furnaces are 
erally in use for this purpese it is claimed that these 
rnaces are both wasteful of fuel and of metal. The 
‘ilation losses in oil burning furnaces are claimed to be 
eavy that the percentage of metal loss is high. With 
his disadvantage and from the fact that te cost of opera- 
of oil burning furnaces has been largely increased 
‘ators of forge shops appear to be turning their at- 
‘ion to other methods of heating metal. The use of 
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producer gas is one solution of the problem and another 
is the use of electric furnaces. The use of electric fur- 
naces, it is admitted, would be the ideal method, pro- 
viding the operating cost can be kept down to the point 
of economy. In the electric furnace it is found possible 
to maintain an even temperature which is difficult with 
the oil-fired furnaces. By excluding the air, oxidation of 
the metal is prevented or minimized in electric furnaces. 
The practicability of the use of electric furnaces in drop 
forge plants seems to hinge entirely on the question of 
economy and the utilization of the low-pressure steam 
which is present in large quantities and may make possi- 
ble the production of electricity at a sufficiently low cost. 
If expectations are realized the Canton installation will 
result in turning out not only better but lower cost drop 
forgings. 


A Vertical Clamp for Handling Boiler Plates 


The Never Slip Safety Clamp Company, 14! Broadway, 
New York City, has brought out a new type of vertical 
clamp, intended for holding plates, sheets or other flat mate- 
rial while being 
worked or trans- 
ported from place 
to place. As shown 
in the accompany- 
ing engraving the 
clamp consists of 
a hook and a le- 
ver. One end of 
the lever is con- 
nected to the hook 
by a pivot and the 
other end has a 
ring for attaching 
the chain which 
supports the 
clamp, so that the 
plate bearing 
against the hook 
brings the other 
end of the lever 
‘against the plate. 
The clamp is eas- 
ily attached or re- 
moved and the 
claim is made that 
it cannot slip. 
Three sizes have 
been brought out 
A New Type of Clamp for Handling Boil- to accommodate 

her Flat Material 


er Plates and r t various thickness- 
b Shi ‘ 
Made by the “Hever ip, Sefety es of plate with a 


mp Company, New York ; 
City maximum of 8 in. 





The new Trumbull Steel Company, Warren, Ohio, will 
manufacture all grades of tin plate, galvanized sheets 
and formed roofing products. The company states that it 
is installing a compound condensing engine and the best 
possible equipment that can be obtained. The buildings, 
which are of steel, are expected to be finished about 
January 1 and other construction work’ will be pushed. 


The Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Company, Cleveland, 


“Ohio, has taken an order from the Inland Steel Com- 


pany, Chicago, for 36 Hughes mechanical gas producers. 
These will supply gas for the present open-hearth fur- 
naces of the Inland Company, taking the place of fue! 
oil that is now Bink) ied Gd smal also, apply other 
furnaces now eng. built. . : 
I anica! and Civil Engineers, 
PITSSBURGE, Pha 
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State Railroads of the Dutch East Indies 


The Railroads on 


the Island of Java 


and Sumatra—Equipment of the Repair 


Shops—Numerous 


Commercial Agent D.C. Alexander, Jr., has furnished 
an article to the Daily Consular and Trade Reports, issued 
by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, from 
which the following extracts are taken: 

The state railroads of the Dutch East Indies are under 
one general management, with head offices at Batavia, but 
they are operated in four divisions, as follows: West Java 
line, 641 miles; East Java line, 508 miles; West Coast of 
Sumatra line, 152 miles; and the Tykampek-Tylamaja 
tram line, 38 miles. This gives a total mileage of 1420. 
All are of the Dutch Indies standard gauge (1.067 meters 
or 3 ft. 6 in.). In addition, the state owns and operates 
17 miles of 60-centimeter (23.62-in.) gauge steam tram 
lines, which serve as feeders for the main lines. 

In the past extensions and improvements have not 
kept pace with the increasing traffic, but the administra- 
tion is now fully awake to the necessities of the situation, 
and has adopted comprehensive plans for expansion and 
betterment. The most important step in this direction is 
the decision of the Dutch Government to begin the con- 
struction of the Middle Sumatra Railway, a line which 
will extend through the whole length of the island of 
Sumatra. 

Sixty-five per cent. of the locomotives in use on the 
Java state railroads are of German manufacture, 23 per 
cent. British, and only 5 per cent. have been built in the 
Netherlands. On the East Coast of Sumatra line all of 
the 65 locomotives are of German manufacture. All pas- 
senger coaches now in use have been built in Java; only 
wheels, axles and trucks have been imported. Sixty-five 
per cent. of all the freight cars in use are the closed two- 
axle freight cars. These cars, with the exception of the 
wooden floors, are usually purchased from European 
builders and shipped “knocked down” to Java, where they 
are easily assembled. The price of the small car deliv- 
ered in Java is said to be from $320 to $330 each. 

Six repair shops are maintained in Java for the state 
railroads. These are situated at Bandeong, Madioen, 
Soerabaya, Mt. Cornelis, Djember and Poermoredjo; but 
only the first three named are of sufficient size to deserve 
detailed description. 


The Bandeong Shops 


As each branch of the work in the Bandeong shops is 
rigorously separated from the other branches, there are in 
all some 16 buildings, which are in eight parallel rows. 
Power is obtained from a hydroelectric plant a few miles 
away. This power station, like many others in Java, has 
been built by a private company; but by the terms of the 
company’s charter the government retains a considerable 
measure of control and must approve the rates at which 
power is to be sold. In this case the rate is $1.60 per hp. 
per month, the shops taking about 300 hp. in all. Practi- 
cally all of the motors and other electrical apparatus now 
installed in and ordered for the shops at Bandeong, Ma- 
dioen and Soerabaya are from a single German company, 
which appears to have a virtual monopoly of the electrical 
supply business in Java. 

The forge and blacksmith shops at Bandeong and 
Madioen are the cleanest and most orderly the writer has 
ever seen. All of the fires (there are 54 at Bandeong) 
are completely hooded and connected with an underground 
brick-lined tunnel, with an exhaust fan driven by a 4o-hp. 
motor at the base of the stack. The absence of the usual 
litter of iron, tools, etc., from the floor may result from 
the workmen’s consideration of their own bare feet: but 
the clean windows, fresh paint and general absence of 
grime and disorder are a tribute to the proverbial order- 
liness of the Dutch. 

The hammer equipment includes three steam hammers 
of 2, 5 and 8 cwt., and a new Yeakley motor-pneumatic 
hammer of 1 cwt. from Béche & Crohs, Huckeswagen, 
Germany. The combined punching and shearing machine 
*s from the Werkzeugmaschinenfabrik, Chemnitz, and the 


American Tools 


spring-testing machine from Mohr & Federhaff, \\anp- 
heim, Germany. 


The boiler shop is served by a 15-ton electric traveling 
crane, built by the Haarlem (Holland) Maschinenfabrik 
The equipment includes a 20-ft. plate planer from the 


Niles Tool Works, Hamilton, Ohio; three cold saws and 
a plate straightener from Gustav Wagner, Rutlingen, Ger- 
many, and a 30-millimeter plate shear, also of German 
make. Compressed air is not used in any part of the 
works, the management having found that the Javanese 
workmen are not strong enough to use air hammers prop- 
erly. Consequently, all riveting, calking and chipping are 
done by hand. Some electric drills are in use, however. 

The foundry contains three cupolas and four Piat brass 
furnaces, but no molding machines have thus far been in- 
stalled. 

All of the lathes in the wheel shop are from the Chem- 
nitzer Werkzeugmaschinenfabrik, Chemnitz, Germany, 
successors to the firm of Joh. Zimmermann. Their ma- 
chines are usually referred to as Zimmermann’s. The 
newest wheel lathe, which has four tool rests, swings 1 
meter, and another of the same size, but more sowerful 
design, has been ordered from the Maschinenfabrik 
Deutschjand, Dortmund, Germany, -for high-speed turning 
with gang and formed cutters. There are “four radial 
drills in this shop, three of German and one of British 
make. 

The equipment of the main machine shop is about 
equally divided between American and German machine 
tool builders, with a few British builders represented. 
Most of the German machines are from either the Zim- 
mermann shops or from the Sachische Maschinenfabrik, 
Chemnitz, successors to Richard Hartmann. They are 
usually known as Hartmann’s machines. The predom- 
inance of these two makers among the German tools in 
the shop is said to be due to the fact that a majority of 
the locomotives in use on the Java railroads have been 
built by these two firms and that tools for repairing them 
were “naturally bought from the makers of the locomo- 
tives.” The American machines now installed are: 


American Tool & Machine Coimpany, Boston: One turret lathe 
with thread-chasing attachment. 

Hendey Machine Company, Torrington, Conn.: Three 12-in. 
engine lathes, with taper attachment and compound tool rest, but 
with European style of tool post. ‘ 

Hamilton Machine Tool Company, Hamilton, Ohio; Two 22-in. 
upright drills. 

»*” Automatic Machine Company, Bridgeport, Conn.; One automatic 
lathe with 10-in. swing. ‘ 

Landis Tool Company, Waynesboro, Pa.: Two plain grinders, 
one surface grinder and four single head bolt cutters. 

Becker-Brainard Milling Machine Company, Hyde Park, Mass.; 
One No. 5 vertical milling machine. 

Cincinnati Milling Machine Company: One No. 3 plain hori- 
zontal milling machine. 


Warner & Swasey Company, Cleveland, Ohio: One No. 2 hollow 
hexagonal turret lathe. 


Gisholt Machine Company, Madison, Wis.: One universal toot 
and cutter grinder. 


Shaper of American make, 14-in., from which the maker’s name 
has been removed. 


Of British machines there are only a vertical surface 
grinder, with oscillating feed, from Beyer, Peacock & Co.; 
one of Geo. Richards’s open-side planers, and a single head 
bolt cutter from Kendall & Gent. 

The Hartmann machines include four gap lathes, sev- 
eral upright drills, one horizontal cylinder boring and fac- 
ing machine, a 6-ft. plain radial drill, a twist drill grinder, 
a 4-ft. 6-in. surfacing lathe and a new gap lathe, taking 
16 ft. between centers. 

From the Zimmermann shops there are three small 
horizontal plain milling machines, one large vertical mill- 
ing machine, three single-ram and one double-ram travers¢ 
shapers, a small planer with one head, a 15-in. profiling 
slotter and a couple of upright drills. A 10-in. precisiom 
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at). has recently been ordered for this shop from W. von 
r of Germany, but has not yet arrived. 
lathe from H. Wohlenberg, Hanover, Germany, was 
-d out as having a feature worthy of consideration 
merican makers. In this machine the carriage is 
gu ed by shears on the side instead of the top of the 
be [his arrangement is said to prevent the wear which 
usually oceurs from chips falling into the V’s, thus keep- 
he lathe in alignment for a longer period. 
he equipment of the woodworking and car-building 
is not equal to that of the other shops in the works, 
t of the machines being old and many quite out of 
A large majority of the machines are from Perin 
& Panhard, Paris, France, or Panhard & Lavassor, of the 
same city. The former firm-has supplied three surfacing 
planers, a tenoning machine, a two-spindle drill, a hollow 
chisel mortising machine and two vertical band saws. 
[Three large frame saws are from Panhard & Lavassor, 
and a horizontal plank-ripping band saw is from the shops 
Pickles & Son, Headen Bridge, England. The more 
modern machines are a chain mortising machine from 
the New Britain Machine Company, New Britain, Conn., 
and from T. Robinson & Son, Rochdale, England, an 
automatic-feed triple-drum sander and a tenoning machine. 
In all, about 1500 men are employed in the Bandeong 
shops, all of whom are Javanese except 75 to 100 Chinese 
arpenters and pattern makers. For woodworking the 
Chinese have been found much more efficient than the 
Javanese, and their wages are correspondingly higher. 
Carpenters receive from 50 cents to $1 per day; smiths 
about the same; foundrymen, 24 to 60 cents; boilermakers, 
22 to 80 cents; machine tool men, 32 cents to $1; painters, 
to 60 cents, and coolies, 16 to 20 cents. 
The Madioen Shops 
ery large extensions are being made to the Madioen 
; the old buildings are being remodeled and many 


new ones erected. The present power is generated by a 
uple of simple engines of 50 hp, each from Stork Bros., 


shops 


Hengelo, Holland, but a hydroelectric plant is now being . 


built a few miles away which will supply 500 hp. to the 
hops. As a reserve a 450-hp. steam engine has been or- 
dered from R. Wolf, Magdeburg, Germany. This is to 
be of the usual Wolf design, the engine mounted on the 
boiler and with the fire tubes secured only to the boiler 
head, so that they, with the head, can be withdrawn from 
the barrel for cleaning and repairs. While such an ar- 
rangement might be Satisfactory in a 50-hp. unit, it does 
not seem likely that it could prove so in a 450-hp. unit. 
The new forge and blacksmith shop, which is to be 
so x 272 ft., will have 64 fires, as against 28 at present. 
blowers and fans have been ordered from the 
Sturtevant Engineering Company, London, and three 
Yeakley motor-pneumatic hammers of 2, § and 10 cwt., 
respectively, will be installed. 
[he new foundry, which is to be only slightly smaller 
than the smith shop, will have a 10-ton rope crane, two 
ipolas and five Piat brass furnaces. Three small hand- 
power molding machines are to be installed. These, though 
dered through a German firm, are believed to be of 
American manufacture. 
lhe reconstructed boiler shop is to have an almost 
rely new equipment, which will include a 20-ton elec- 
traveling crane from the Benrath Works, Diisseldorf, 
Germany; an 18-ft, plate planer and two 6-ft. universal 
radial drills from the Niles Tool Works, Hamilton, Ohio; 
nding and straightening rolls from the Zimmermann 
combined punching and shearing machine with 
‘-hp. motor from the Stahlwerk Ocking, Diisseldorf, and 
a large pipe bending machine from Sauer & Co., Ger- 
many. The only old machines which will be retained are 
everal radial and upright drills. 
it is interesting to note that while the present equip- 
nt of machine tools is almost entirely German, most 
' the tools ordered for the new shop are of American 
cc. There are now from the Zimmermann shops two 
plain radials, two small universal milling machines, a 
nall wheel press and a slotter. From the Hartmann 
ps there are a vertical milling machine, a slotter, two 
planers and several small lathes, including a turret lathe 
with 12-in. swing. Two wheel lathes, each swinging 6 ft., 
are from the Vulcan Works, Chemnitz, and there are also 
‘wo s-ft. surfacing lathes from Ernst Schiess, Germany. 
The other German makers represented are Brewer, of 
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Kalk, with a two-ram traverse shaper; J. E. Reinecker, 
Chemnitz, with a plain grinder, and Grafenstaden, with a 
couple of small capstan lathes. 

The only American machines now in use are two small 
shapers from the American Tool Works, Cincinnati, and 
a plain grinder from the Landis Tool Company, Waynes- 
boro, Pa. The only British machine on the floor is a ver- 
tical surface grinder from Beyer, Peacock & Co., Man- 
chester, 

Of the new machines ordered for this shop the fol- 
lowing are American: One No. 3 vertical milling machine 
from the Cincinnati Milling Machine Company; one No. 3 
universal milling machine from Kearney & Trecker Com- 
pany, Milwaukee; one 5-ft. universal radial drill from the 
Niles Tool Works; two 2-in. bolt cutters (said to be of 
Landis make, though ordered through a German firm) ; 
two 12-in. shapers from the American Tool Works, Cin- 
cinnati; a slotter, with 10%4-in, stroke, from the Niles- 
Bement-Pond Company, New York; a small turret lathe 
from the Warner & Swasey Company, Cleveland; two 
Rockford upright drills, and a universal tool grinder from 
the Gisholt Machine Company, Madison, Wis. 

One of Geo. Richards’s (Manchester, England) open- 
side planers has been ordered, and a precision lathe, dupli- 
cate of the one ordered for the Bandeong shops, is to 
come from W. von Pittler, Germany. The price of the 
latter machine, which swings 10 in. and takes 24 in. be- 
tween centers, is said to be $1030. A new high-speed’ 
lathe for turning locomotive tires has been purchased 
from the Maschinenfabrik Deutschland, Dortmund, at a 
price of $3800. This lathe, which will swing 6 ft. and is 
to be used with gang and formed cutters, will be driven 
by a 25-hp. motor, which, however, is not included in the 
price. Another order which has gone to Germany is for 
a nickel-plating machine, to be supplied by the Langbein 
Works,. Leipzig. 

All the woodworking machines now in use are from the 
Paris firm of Perrin & Panhard, except an automatic frame- 
saw grinder from a German firm. The French machines 
include two frame saws, two circular-saw benches, a mor- 
tising machine and a couple of planers and shapers. All 
of the new machines for this shop have been ordered from 
the Bolinders factory, Stockholm, Sweden, which will sup- 
ply five log-sawing machines, five circular-saw benches, 
five molding machines (of different sizes and types) and 
mortising and tenoning machines. 

When the new shops are completed and the new tools 
installed about 2000 hands will be employed, as against 
1200 at present. Labor conditions are practically the 
ezine here as at Bandeong. 


The Soerabaya Shops 


The shops at Soerabaya, which are small and badly ar- 
ranged, are soon to be transferred from their present lo- 
cation at Soerabaya-Kotta to a new site at Soerabaya- 
Gobeng, where new buildings are now being erected. The 
new works, though much smaller, will greatly resemble — 
the Bandeong shops both in general layout and in the de- 
sign of buildings, and large provision is being made for 
extensions when they may be required. 

Although the works managers realize that most of the 
old machines should be scrapped rather than moved, it has 
been decided, since the new shops are to be so much larger 
than the old, to transfer nearly all of them, but with the 
intention of replacing them with new machines as soon 
as possible. These old machines include one or two tra- 
verse shapers and several upright and radial drills from 
such British makers as J. Whitworth, Appleby Bros., and 
Wayne & Co., and a number of lathes, drills and milling 
machines from German makers—De Fries, Zimmermann, 
Hartmann and Reinecker. The only modern machines in 
the present shop are a 16-in. engine lathe from Schu- 
macher & Boye, Cincinnati, and a double-headed bolt cut- 
ter from the Landis Tool Company, both of which were 
much complimented. 

A majority of the new machines are, it is said, to be 
of American make, though in many instances the works 
managers do not know the exact maker, since nearly all 
of the new machines have been selected from German 
catalogues, issued by German firms which state frankly 
that they endeavor to conceal from their customers the 
names of the makers whose machines they supply. Among 
the machines. which the German agents have sold as Amer- 
ican made (but maker’s name not disclosed) are two 
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high-speed drills, two shapers, four high-speed lathes and 
a vertical milling machine. 

The known American machines are two Rockford up- 
right drills, one turret lathe from Warner & Swazey, two 
plain grinders from the Gisholt Machine Company, a 
twist drill grinder from Manning, Maxwell & Moore and 
a slotter from the Niles-Bement-Pond Company. 

The new machines ordered from European makers in- 
clude an open-side planer from George Richards, a plain 
milling machine from J. E. Reinecker, a slow-speed cold 
saw from Gustav Wagner and two high-speed wheel lathes 
from the Mashinenfabrik Deutschland. 

As it is expected that the Soerabaya shops will be oc- 
cupied with light repair work rather than heavy repairs to 
locomotives or car building, the woodworking shops will 
be small, and the new foundry will have but one cupola, 
with a capacity of only 1% tons per hour, and only two 
brass furnaces. The forge and smith shops likewise will 
be much smaller than those at Bandeong and Madioen, 
as there will be only 44 fires and three power hammers. 
Two of the latter, from the old shop, are steam driven, 
while the third is a new Yeakley motor-pneumatic of 
3 cwt. 

Wages in the Soerabaya shops average somewhat 
higher than in Bandeong or Madioen, but seldom exceed 
the maximum rates paid in those shops. 


Non-Metallic Impurities in Steel 


Enclosures Not the Simple Chemical 
Compounds They Have Been Thought 


Vol. IV of the Carnegie Scholarship’ Memoirs, issued 
by the Iron and Steel Institute, contains several interest- 
ing papers. Among them is one by G. R6h! of Fréiberg, 
Saxony, on “The Constitution of the Sulphide Enclosures 
in Iron ‘and Steel and the Desulphurization Process.” 
These non-metallic impurities have been studied by many 
workers in the last few years, and their importance is 
becoming more widely recognized. For instance, a few 
years ago Dr. Fay,.of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, read a paper before the American Society for 
Testing Materials, in which he brought forward much 
evidence in support of the view that sulphide of manga- 
nese, which is invariably present in rail steel, has an im- 
portant influence on rail failures. Other papers that may 
be mentioned are the recent ones by Dr. Walter Rosen- 
hain, Teddington, England, and Henry D. Hibbard of 
Plainfield, N. J. The chief non-metallic impurities which 
may occur in iron and steel are sulphides of iron and 
manganese, ferrous and manganous oxide, alumina and 
silicates of iron and manganese. The sulphides are the 
most important, and among these the sulphide of manga- 
nese. Sulphide of iron is a most unwelcome constituent, 
as has been shown by Arnold and Waterhouse, Le Chatelier 
and others. It brings about red shortness. On the other 
hand, sulphide of manganese is not brittle but plastic at 
a forging heat, and even at ordinary temperatures is 
capable of undergoing a certain amount of deformation 
without fracture. 

Herr RGhl’s paper is of great importance to all who 
are interested in these sulphides; that is, to every iron and 
steel metallurgist. First of all, pure materials were pre- 
pared. The sulphide of iron, FeS, showed 63.28 per cent. 
iron and 36.70 per cent. sulphur, as against 63.52 per cent. 
and 36.40 per cent., which are the theoretical amounts. 
The sulphide of manganese, MnS, was pure, except for 
the presence of traces of Mn;,O,. Very many careful ex- 
periments were then carried out, using these sulphides. 

Sulphide enclosures can be recognized by the well-known 
Baumann test, or by the older Heyn and Bauer test, where 
a solution of mercuric chloride and hydrochloric acid is 
used. For microscopical observation the prepared metal 
section may be covered with a layer of gelatine rendered 
slightly acid, to which a solution of a cadmium salt or 
mercuric chloride has been added. The gelatine should be 
applied hot by means of a glass rod. The H,S liberated 
by the acid penetrates into the moist gelatine layer, and 
causes a precipitation of the metallic salt contained in 
solution. If the non-metallic enclosures have been recog- 
nized as sulphides, then arises the much more difficult 
question of properly deciding whether the sulphur is 
combined with iron or manganese. Very many etching 
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tests were carried out with different solutions to | 
cide this question. These are fully described in th 
paper. The best results were obtained by light, 
with 1 per cent. picric acid in ethyl alcohol, fol! 
heat tinting until the ferrite was dark yellow. Wit! 
nation from a Nernst lamp the FeS then appeared 
violet, and the MnS dull gray to brightish whit 
reaction appears to be well adapted for disting 
between the sulphides, and was used by Herr R6| 
succeeding work. 

The next thing taken up was an examination 
relation between FeS and MnS, to see whether 
there was mutual solubility between them. The pur: 
was found to have a melting point of 1620 deg. C., and 
the pure FeS, 1188 deg. C. Very many different mixtures 
were melted down, carefully examined, and a thermal 
diagram prepared. The diagram falls into two simple sys- 
tems, the first between FeS and a compound 3FeS.2MnS 
(or Fes Mn, S;), and the second between this compound 
and MrS. This compound contains 60.25 per cent. FeS. 
and 39.75 per cent. MnS and melts at 1365 deg. C. It 
closely approximates pure MnS in its physical properties 
The first system is of the ordinary binary alloy type, the 
entectic containing 93 per cent. FeS and only 7 per cent. 
MnS and freezing at 1181 deg. C. The second system is 
one of mixed crystals, the compound and the MnS being 
completely soluble in each other. These facts, however, 
do not throw much light on the constitution of the sulphide 
enclosures found in steel, and to settle this point the 
action of MnS on the FeS-Fe eutectic must be examined 
From previous work it has been established that FeS does 
not exist in steel as such, but as a eutectic containing about 
I5 per cent. iron and 85 per cent. sulphide of iron, and 
freezing at the low temperature of 980 deg. C. From the 
results of his work the author feels justified in assuming 
that as MnS is added to this Fe-FeS eutectic, a ternary 
eutectic containing a little MnS is formed, which does not 
freeze before 980 deg. C. This new eutectic is also very 
brittle and crumbly. As more MnS is added, above about 
4 per cent., the compound 3FeS.2MnS begins to separate 
until finally with higher MnS contents a solid solution is 
formed between this compound and the excess of MnS. 

It is clear, therefore, from this carefully carried out 
research work that the sulphide enclosures in steel are not 
the simp!e chemical compounds they have been assumed 
to be. This is an important metallographic discovery and 
explains the discordance noticed in the results of various 
workers relating to appearance, melting point, etc. 

G. B. W. 


Universal Cast Iron Pipe 


The Central Foundry Company, 90 West street, New 
York City, which has a number of cast iron pipe plants 
in various parts of the country, is conducting a campaign 
for the purpose of educating the trade with regard to its 
Universal pipe. This pipe is cast with hub and spigot ends, 
the contact surfaces of which are machined on a taper 
giving a natural iron-to-iron joint which is permanently 
tight. By making tapers of slightly different pitch, the 
joint provides for expansion and contraction, vibration and 
uneven ground settlement. The lengths of pipe are drawn 
together by bolts, two bolts of a joint sufficing except for 
pressures above 175 Ib. The pipe can therefore be laid at 
slight labor cost and without calking. No molten lead or 
oakum is required and the only equipment needed consists 
of two wrenches. The company has issued several illus- 
trated circulars treating of the special features of this pipe. 
One of these circulars states that the company’s plants at 
Bessemer, Ala. and Newark, N. J., cannot supply the de- 
mand for Universal pipe and that it is now building a new 
plant at Holt, Ala. with a capacity of 300 tons per day. 


J. G. White & Co., Inc., 43-49 Exchange place, New 
York, N. Y., have just received telegraphic advice of the 
award to their London associates (J. G. White & Co., Ltd.) 
of railroad construction work in Argentina amounting to 
about $4,000,000 from clients for whom they have carried 
out several previous contracts, this new contract, like the 
others, being on their usual basis of cost plus a fee. The 
railroad to be constructed constitutes the connecting link 
in the through system between Brazil and Argentina, with 
termini at Buenos Aires and Rio de Janeiro. 
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A Wrench for Round Head Bolts and Nuts 


Handiness in reaching parts otherwise difficult of access 
the ability to handle round head bolts and nuts were 
special features considered by Ambler Holman & Co., 
West Washington street, Chicago, Ill, in the design 
their Eagle Claw wrench, As will be noticed from the 





Eagle Claw Wrench for Round Head Bolts and Nuts, Pipe, 
Etc., Made by Ambler, Holman & Co., Chicago, Il 


ompanying engraving, the jaws of the wrench are set 
t an angle of 45 deg. with the handles. These jaws are 

\djustable to various widths of opening and there is a 
notch in the end of the jaw so that a small nut can be 
gripped in a position that would be inaccessible to the 
ordinary wrench or pliers in many instances. While this 
tool was designed for the use of automobile repairmen, 
at the same time it can be used in the machine shop and 
other places where a ‘pipe wrench, a monkey wrench, 
pliers or tongs can be used. It further meets the require- 
ments of a wrench for agricultural implements, the need 
for which was set forth in a recent communication to 
The Iron Age by an exasperated machinist. 

In addition to the type illustrated the wrench is made 
in a number of different styles with various shapes of 
jaws so that they can grip the end of a bolt or pipe without 
damaging the thread of the former or. crushing the latter. 
They are also said to be equally applicable to the removal 
of hexagonal nuts without damaging the corners. 


The Deforest Sheet & Tinplate Strike 
\ strike occurred November 19 at the plant of the 
Deforest Sheet & Tinplate Company at Niles, Ohio, but 
it lasted only a few days. W. A. Taylor, president of the 
company, states that while it affected about 150 of the 
employees, out of a total of over 600, it was not actively 
participated in by more than 35 or 40, who stopped oper- 
itions on the hot mills. The excuse given the management 
for the walkout was based on a misinterpretation of the 
\malgamated scale, but the contention was palpably wrong 
and was so declared by the national officials of the Amal- 
gamated Association. It is suspected that the intention 
‘f the strikers was to disrupt the Amalgamated Associa- 
tion organization in Niles, and supplant it with a new 
labor organization, purely local, or perhaps to be affiliated 
with some national labor movement outside of the Fed- 
eration of Labor. If the walkout at the Deforest mill 
was for the purpose of such a test, it proved conclusively 
that there is practically no sympathy in Niles for any 
movement having for its purpose the affiliation with any 
new and untried national labor organization, as over half the 
affected employees sent word to the management within the 
first 24 hours that they were ready to go back to work, 
and before the end of the week there were not more 
han 10 who had not sent such word. The walkout oc- 
urred at 8 p. m. and the management then put out all fires 
ind made no effort to resume operations that week, taking 
advantage of the opportunity for making some needed 
repairs in connection with steam and water lines, which 
would otherwise have been done during Christmas week. 
On Saturday, November 23, all employees who walked 
it were paid in full to date, and no preparation for 
resuming operations was made by the management until 
ifter it was waited upon by two committees, one repre- 
nting those loyal to the Amalgamated Association and the 
ther representing the-seceders. Both committees requested 
t the mill resume operations at once, and the Amalga- 
ted adherents included in their request that all former 
loyees, including the seceders, be given back their jobs. 
> was agreed upon and the plant resumed operations in 
lepartments on Monday morning, November 25, at 8 
lock. Both factions among the men seem now to-be 
ing together in perfect harmony. 
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A New Robertson Hack Saw Machine 


A recent addition to the line of hack saw machines 
built by the W. Robertson Machine & Foundry Company, 
32 Greenwood place, Buffalo, N. Y., is the No. 3 Economy 
motor-driven machine. This machine operates on the 
draw-cut principle and is equipped with the builder’s me- 
chanical lift on the return stroke, which also forms a fea- 
ture of the No. 2 and No. 1 machines which were illus- 
trated in The Iron Age, May 30 and October 10, 1912, 
respectively. The capacity of the machine is 6x 6 in. and it 
will use a blade varying in length from 10 to 14 in. A 
friction band clutch in the driving gear is employed for 
starting and there is an automatic device which stops the 
machine as soon as the cut is completed. A rotary brass 
pump, for forcing cooling liquid from the tank to the saw 





The No. 3 Rennes = h Speed Motor-Driven Hack Saw Machine 
. Ro 


Built by the ertson Machine & Foundry Company, 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


blade, is geared to the pinion on the motor armature, The 
motor is back geared and compound wound. It can be 
furnished for use on either direct or alternating current 
circuits. With this exception, the construction is the same 
as the builder’s No. 2 machine. 


The Crucible Steel Company's Coal Mines 


The Crucible Steel Company of America, Pittsburgh, 
through the Crucible Coal Compariy, an identified inter- 
est, is about to open the first coal mine in coal fields 
in Greené County, Pa. which have hitherto been unde- 
veloped. An extension of the Pittsburgh, Virginia & 
Charleston Railroad is being built to a mine of the com- 
pany, located at Rice’s Landing. Four other coal mines in 
the county, owned by the company, will probably be opened 
some time later. The coal from the Crucible mine at Rice’s 
Landing will be shipped in steel barges down the Monon- 
gahela River to Midland, Pa., where the blast furnaces, 
open-hearth steel plant and finishing mills of the Pitts- 
burgh Crucible Steel Company, a subsidiary interest, are 
located. A large number of bee-hive coke ovens are being 
built at Midland, the intention being not only to make 
coke for the blast furnace, but also to utilize the by- 
products. When impracticable to use the river, ship- 
ments of coal to Midland will be made by rail. 

The tract owned by the Crucible Coal Company in 
Greene County consists of 2500 acres of what is believed 
to be fine coking coal. At the main shaft at the Crucible 
mine, hoisting engines, boilers and other machinery have 
been installed. There are three 300-hp. boilers, and pro- 
vision has been made to accommodate two more, making 
a total of 1500 hp. The fuel bins are of the latest de- 
sign. All the shafts are concrete lined, while the hoisting 
and material shafts, known as Nos. 1 and 2, are equipped 
with the latest type of Lepley cages. Special provisions 
have been made to supply plenty of air to all the mine work- 
ings. The fan house is constructed of concrete, and is 
so built as to withstand the most severe shocks. The fan 
has a capacity of 700,000 cu. ft. when driven at a speed 
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of 150 r.p.m. The tipple at No. 1 shaft is built entirely 
of steel and is 72 ft. high. All the appliances on the 
tipple are electrically operated, while motors will be used 
to gather the coal in the mine. 


The Case of the Continuous Foundry* 


Savings Compared with Hand Operating 
Conditions on Basis of Known Costs 


BY GEORGE K. HOOPER.t 


The idea is very prevalent that the continuous system 
can be used only by manufacturers producing but a single 
product. This is an erroneous idea. As a matter of fact 
foundries, even when producing but one line of product, 
have a great variety in patterns and sizes, and these vary- 
ing patterns are as a rule put as far as possible into 
molds of uniform size. It is true that the first successful 
systems were developed to handle a single line of product, 
probably because it was felt that the uniformity of the 
castings would render the problem easy of solution. It 
is doubtful if the designer realizes how great and im- 
portant was the uniformity of the molds, irrespective of 
the kind of castings produced. At any rate it must be 
obvious that what they have done with a given number 
and size of molds any one else should now be able to do. 

Every foundryman will realize that the variation is 
not great in the time of making many of the molds in his 
plant, even though the patterns may vary considerably in 
magnitude and complication. A glance at his piece-work 
rates would. probably show him that he has patterns of 
widely varying size and form for which he pays the same 
rate per mold, which means that the same number of 
molds of each pattern are put up per day. For all prac- 
tical purposes, so far as foundry labor is concerned, these 
patterns can be considered on a uniform basis. Ex- 
perience proves, however, that exact uniformity in size 
and shape of molds is not necessary for the application 
of the continuous system, as slight variations of form and 
speed in the mold conveyor enable it to handle properly 
wide variations in form and number of molds. On the 
first system with which I had to do, the molds varied 100 
per cent. in weight and about 40 per cent. in time required 
in making, and these variations were perfectly accom- 
modated by the system. Also there was considerable 
variation in pattern, so that the apparatus and men were 
called on to handle a considerable variety of work. In con- 
sidering continuous operation the mold is the unit on 
which the functions of the apparatus are based. 

In a foundry recently investigated, operating on a gen- 
eral line of machinery castings, the comparison made in 
the accompanying tables exists. 


a 


Hand Operating Conditions. 


Production per day 12,000 molds 
Space occupied 18,000 sq. ft. 
Days run per y c 300 
Molding machine operatives..........-.-++seeeeseees 112 
Average production per molding machine hand per day.. 108 molds 
(Note.—Maximum product, 209. Minimum product, 62.) 
Average foundry loss 5 per cent. 
Average earning per day of molding machine hand.... $2.47 
(Nore.—Shaking out, tempering and cleaning up are 

done by a separate laboring gang with one laborer to 

six molding floors.) ‘ 
Average cost per mold, including cost of laboring gang 
Average cost per operative of individual equipment, 

such as molding machines, bottom boards, flasks, 

bands, weights, etc 
Total cost of above individual equipment 
Heats per d 


Continuous Operating Conditions. 


Note: Since two heats per day are run in this foundry, the 
floor space is more advantageously used than with one heat per 
day, and the saving in floor space is about one-third instead of 
one-half. 


11,500 sq. ft. 
12,000 molds 


$35,000 


Space occupied 

Production per day : 

Cost of conveyors, motors, hoppers, etc., installed in- 
cluding power plant 


Figuring the Saving of the Continuous Foundry 


From experience in this general character of work, 
there should be an average increase in efficiency in this 


plant by continuous operation of 40 per cent. since the- 


’ *From a paper read before the recent meeting in Buffalo of the 
American Foundrymen’s Association. 

+Hooper-Falkenau Engineering Company, 165 Broadway, New 
York City. 
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present methods are low in efficiency. This repre 4; , 
decrease in labor cost per mold, taking due accou 0; 
laboring gang and other assistance, of $0.0074 per jiolq 
[0.0259 — (0.0259 + 1.4).] 


Comparison of Operating Costs. 


12,000 molds per day, daily saving @ 0.74 cent is 

Taking account of previously mentioned 5 per cent. loss 
of running time, this would yield 285 days running 
—_ per annum. The total labor saving per annum 

en is 

Saving in fixed charges on floor space saved at 12 per 
cent. per annum (18,000 — 11,500) xX $2 X 12 per 
cent, soe 

Saving in fixed charges on individual equipment saved 
at 20 per cent. per annum. $25,200 X 40/140 x 20 
POT CORE. occ ce vdecceccanes shengba Bethe ce sca 

Saving in foundry loss per annum at i, of 5 Tr 
cent. is 4% 5 per cent. X 12,000 molds x (6.0259 
+ 100 per cent. fixed charges) 285 days 


Total envige POF WUBOE 6. oink bo eecbennseduaci. 


To be deducted from this will be operating charges 
follows: 


as 
Interest and depreciation at 20 per cent. per‘annum on 

investment of $35,000 : : 
Power 


Total annual charge 
Net saving will be therefore $31,260 — $10,550 
This represents on the investment in apparatus of 
$35,000 60 per cent 


$20,710 


Should it be found necessary to build an entirely nev 
casting shop adjacent to a present foundry plant, the 
building and equipment cost would be somewhat increased 
and may be assumed as follows: 

Floor space 11,500 sq. ft. at $ 
Individual equipment 100/140 x $25,200 


Conveyors, motors, power plant, etc 
Cupola and miscellaneous apparatus 


$85,000 
25 per cent 


Total investment 
Hence the $20,710 saving represents on the investment 
in a new casting plant nearly : 


Figuring Minimum Profitable Size for Continuons Operation 


An interesting question of course is, what is the mini- 
mum number of molds on which this apparatus could be 
profitably operated? Assume that a foundryman would 
not be willing to install any apparatus which would return 
him a smaller average saving than 10 per cent. on his total 
investment; then if the apparatus can be put into an 
existing plant which would involve $85,000, less the 
cupola and miscellaneous apparatus on hand amounting 
to $0,000, the investment in the plant would be $76,000, 
and we have the following charges: 

10 per cent. of $76,000 
Interest and depreciation charges as before 


Due to smaller output power would be 80 per cent. of 


$2,750 2,200 


720 
$17,520 


Then since $31,260 is the gross saving on a product 
of 12,000 molds per day, the number of molds necessary to 
make a gross saving of $17,520 is 17,520.+- 31,260 X 12,000 
or say 6725 molds per day. A production of 6725 molds 
per day would therefore be the rate of operation of a 
12,000 mold apparatus still returning 10 per cent. on the 
investment. 

It is obvious that an apparatus designed for about 5000 
molds would cost considerably less than $35,000, and its 
repairs, housing and power costs would also be less than 
the figures previously given and the saving to be made 
would be considerably more than 10 per cent. 


The Next Five Years’ Development 


It is beyond question that the experimental period of 
this method of working can reasonably be considered as 
ended. It will be found that there are enough systems 
in successful use, extending over a long term of years, 
to warrant the belief that there is no difficulty in design- 
ing apparatus for handling any particular product. | 
believe from experience and study that the foundryman 
who is making upward of 5000 molds of fairly uniform 
size per day at any efficiency less than 50 per cent. (and 
this includes practically all who are using hand methods), 
will be behind the times and unable to compete if in the 
coming five years he does not’ equip his plant for operation 
in this way. He is in fact losing money to-day, as the 
foregoing figures show. 
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Nw Members of the American Iron and 
Steel Institute 





their meeting on November 22 the directors of the 
ican Iron and Steel Institute considered 73 nomina- 
for membership in the institute. Of these five were 
d over for the present and the following 68 persons 
elected : 


am M. Bailey, Pittsburgh, secretary to president Carnegie 
Company. 
ard W. Bailey, Pittsburgh, division contracting managet 


an Bridge Company. 
e N. Banks, Pittsburgh, American Stee] Foundries. 
ard L. Billingslea, Chicago, Rogers, Brown & Co. 

s E. Booth, New Haven, Conn., superintendent New Haven 
\merican Steel & Wire Company. 

H. Bowman, Pittsburgh, special engineer armor department 
gie Steel Company. 

1). Chamberlain, Braddock, Pa., 


Carnegie Steel Company. 


chief chemist Edgar Thomson 


iel M. Clemson, Pittsburgh, president Carnegie Natural Gas 


irles L. Close, New York, manager Bureau of Safety United 
Steel Corporation. 
derick Crabtree, Pittsburgh, professor Carnegie Technical 


T. Croxton, Cleveland, president Cleveland Furnace Com 


avid Dows, New York, engineer American Grondal Company. 


n Dunean, Wheeling, W. Va., general manager sales Wheeling 
& Iron Company. 


Se] R. Bates, Pittsburgh, ‘sales American Sheet & 


Plate Company. 
vin H, Rankin, Pa., 
\merican Steel & Wire Company. 


manager 


Broden, assistant superintendent Rankin 
Robert Geddis, Pittsburgh, assistant general sales manager Jones 
lin Steel Co. 
ind Gerry, Pittsburgh, assistant general sales manager Jones 
ghlin Steel Company. 
s H. Gray, New York, metallurgist United States Steel Cor 


ird M. Hanna, Jr., Cleveland, M. A. Hanna & Co. 

les N.. Hickok, Cleveland, coke salesman M. A. Hanna & Co. 

Iter B. Higgins, Ohio, 
manager of sales La Belle Iron Works. 

ney \. 


Steubenville, assistant secretary and 


Hoxie, Duluth, Minn., chief engineer Minnesota Steel 


W. Hubbard, Pittsburgh, manufacturer. 


W. Hutchings, Detroit, Mich., treasurer Lake Superior Iron 


ical Company. 


H. Hutchinson, Chicago, assistant to superintendent Grand 
g Track Company. 
\ im A, James, Buffalo, New York, chief engineer Lackawanna 
S Company. 
es E. Jones, South Chicago, Ill., roll designer Illinois Steel 


ard Jones, Jr., Youngstown, Ohio, secretary and general 


Republic Iron & Steel Company. 


W. Kreitter, Proctor, Minn., superintendent Duluth, Mis- 
Northern Railroad Company. 
stan M. Lally, Pittsburgh, manager sales National Tube 


Laughlin, Jr., Pittsburgh, vice-president Central Tube Com- 
rles McKnight, Pittsburgh, president Carbon Steel Company 
Reuben E. McMahon, Cleveland, pig iron salesman M. A. Hanna 
kK. McMillen, Pittsburgh, chief engineer Alex Laughlin & Co. 
E. Manning, Youngstown, Ohio, assistant general manager 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company. 
\. Meissner, New York, metallurgist United States Steel 
on, 
S. Mills, Chicago, special sales agent Carnegie Steel Com- 
G. Mustin, Braddock, Pa., Rankin mill 
in Steel & Wire Company. 
t D. Neal, Munhall, Pa., metallurgist Carnegie Steel Com- 


superintendent 


ge W. Niedringhaus, Granite City, Ill, vice-president Na- 
Enameling & Stamping Company. 
S. Patterson, Pittsburgh, vice-president 


Enameled Metals 


iam G. Pearce, New York, president Manganese Steel Rail 
rles Page Perin, New York, engineer. 

W. Petty, Pittsburgh, American Steel Foundries. 
es S. Phifer, Allentown, Pa., superintendent Allentown works 
in Steel & Wire Company. 

\. Ruiloba, New York, metallurgist United States Steel 


tion, 
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William F.. Rust, Youngstown, Ohio, chief engineer Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Company. 


William T. 
& Tin Plate Company. 


Shannon, Cincinnati, manager sales American Sheet 


MacGilvray Shiras, Pittsburgh, ore agent Carnegie Steel Company 

B. R. Shover, Youngstown, Ohio, superintendent Brier Hill Steel 
Company. 

James A. Smith, Jr., Detroit, Mich., sales American 
Sheet & Tin Plate Company. 


McKeesport, Pa., 


manager 


George T. Snyder, mechanical engineer Na 
tional Tube Company. 
Charles R. 
Steel & Wire Company. 
William J. 
States Steel Corporation. 
Benjamin Talbot, 
Cargo Fleet Iron & Stee) Company. 
Charles D. 


National Tube Company. 


Sturdevant, Worcester, Mass., engineer American 


Sullivan, New York, secretary to president United 


Middlesbrough, England, managing director 


Terry, Pittsburgh, assistant general superintendent 


George Thomas, 3d, Parkesburg, vice-president and treasurer 


Parkesburg Iron Company 


J. Earlston Thropp, Jr., Indiana Harbor, Ind., superintendent 


blast furnaces Inland Steel Company. 


David Tod, Youngstown, Ohio, director Bricr Hill Steel Com 
pany 
Enrique Touceda, metallurgist and professor of metallurgy 


Albany, N. Y. 
metallurgist Carnegie Stee! Com 


Institute, 
Munhall, Pa., 


Rensselaet Polytechnic 


Francis L. Toy, 
pany. 

Edward H. Utley, Pittsburgh, vice-president and general manager 
Bessemer & Lake Erie Railroad Company 

John C. Vollman, Ohio, 


\merican Steel & Wire Company 


Salem, superintendent Salem works 


lohn C, Walker, New York, metallurgist United States Steel Cor 
poration. 
Walter E. Watson, Steubenville, Ohio, assistant general manager 


of sales La Belle Iron Works. 
William J. Wetstein, St. 
& Tin 
Charles 


Louis, manager sales American Sheet 
Plate Company. 


Van Wheeler, 
Washington Steel & Ordnance Company. 


Cise Washington, D. C., superintendent 


Dwight E. Woodbridge, Duluth, Minn., mining engineer 


World Wide Prosperity 


The world’s international commerce, all exports and 
imports, will establish a new high record in 1912, present 
indications being that the total will aggregate 35 billion 
dollars, against 31 billion in 1910, 20 billion in 1900 and 
billion in 1890, having thus doubled in 22 years 
These figures are the result of a compilation from the 
official publications of about 70 leading countries recently 
made by the Statistical Division of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce. Nearly all the important coun- 
tries show larger totals for 1912 than in 1911 or any earlier 
year. Practically every country increased its exports. The 
total value of imports into the 70 principal countries and 
colonies of the world in 1911 approximately 17 2/3 billion 
dollars: Deducting from this the imports of the United 
States leaves a total of 16 billion dollars as the value of 
the foreign market in which American products and manu- 
factures may be sold. Of this total of 16 billion, imports 
from the United States amounted to 2 billion, or one- 
eighth of their total imports. The largest markets for 
American products, measured by their valuation of im- 
ports from the United States, are the United Kingdom, 
572 million dollars; Canada, 285 million; Germany, 283 
million; France, 119 million; Netherlands, 117 million; 
Italy, 70 million; Cuba, 57 million; Mexico, 56 million; 
Austria-Hungary, Argentina and Belgium, between 45 and 
50 million each, and Australia, Brazil, Russia and Japan 
amounts ranging downward from 32 to 27 million dollars. 


op ¥ 
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The Interstate Commerce Commission has granted per- 
mission to the Louisville & Nashville Railroad and partici- 
pating carriers to establish the same rate on muck bars, 
blooms, billets, slabs, crop ends, ingots, wire rods, and sheet 
bars or bars of steel, from Birmingham, Ala., and group, 
to Carnegie, Pa., without observing the long and short haul 
provision of the fourth section of the act to regulate com- 
merce. Under this ruling of the commission, Carnegie will 
receive the same rate on the products named as Pittsburgh, 
or $4.90 per ton of 2240 Ib. 


Fire was lighted December 2 in the Tuscaloosa furnace 
of the Central Iron & Coal Company, at Holt, Ala., which 
has been out of blast for a number of months and has 
been reconstructed. 
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Arbitration in Labor Disputes 

Discussing the effort to establish compulsor, 4- 
bitration under state control in Great Britain the 
London Engineer attacks with vigor the incre: <ino 
tendency toward: government intervention in dis; ib 
between capital and labor. The writer takes the ground 
that where the state maintains conciliation boards. ;he 
labor agitator is relieved of much of the responsi}|it, 
for inciting dissension between his people and the 
owners. He points to the fact that already this eoy- 
ernment policy has caused an increase rather tha: 
decrease in the number and seriousness of labor 
troubles. 

Many employers in the United States take a sim- 
ilar view of government interference, and especially 
do they combat the idea of a compulsory system. 1 he 
owner of a small factory might very naturally resent 
being compelled by law to submit any demand of his 
workmen, no matter how extraordinary, to a govern- 
ment board. In the case of a strike where the issue is 
the open shop, the question could not be given to out- 
siders for a decision. They could not equitably order 
the owner to submit to the union’s control of his 
works; to restrict the number of his apprentices; to 
establish a minimum wage, and to recognize a union 
shop committee. Where the issue is one of wages 
alone, the parties to the dispute may find it expedient 
to leave the matter to arbitration. Managers some- 
times welcome such an investigation of the affairs of 
their company, because of the resulting education of 
their employees as to the costs of production and the 
limit which must be put upon wages if the business 
is to be conducted at a profit. Nor should the work- 
man, as an independent unit, be compelled by law .to 
submit to terms which he cannot believe to be fair. 
His right to treat directly with his employer is one 
not to be cast aside lightly. The compulsory idea con- 
flicts. with the American sense of fitness, excepting, 
perhaps, as it may affect public service corporations, 
in which the government has tangible rights of regula- 
tion, in exchange for favors granted. Of the experi- 
ence in Great Britain, the Engineer says: 


We are drifting to a state of society in which no man 
will be free to bargain with anothér man, in which even 
an employers’ association will not be able to have an 
agreement with a labor union save on lines laid down 
by some board of commissioners or board of bureaucrats. 
* * * * * Surely with our universal education, our free- 
dom of speech and meeting and organization, we ought 
to have more and not less free bargaining. Yet just as 
men and classes of men are learning more and more how 
to defend their rights, how to organize for improvements, 
and how to bargain with their employers, for instance, 
we find a paternal state stepping in more frequently, not 
merely to conciliate but to dictate. This intereference 
would all be very well if it were successful. But it is not 
successful. Is it not remarkable that just as the state 
has increasingly interfered between employers and work- 
men, so have strikes grown in number and magnitude? 
We have more strikes and bigger strikes since the indus- 
trial council was established than we had before. And 
this is more than a coincidence. It is a case of cause and 
effect. Let it be known that capital and labor must settle 
their own differences, and the leaders on both sides, to 
say nothing of the rank and file, will weigh up the merits 
and demerits of ‘their disputes, calculate the forces of 
the opposition likely to be encountered, and duly appre- 
ciate their responsibilities before resorting to extreme 
measures. But let it be known, as is now the case, that 
no matter how extravagant the demands may be on the one 
side, or how unreasonable the refusal of con¢essions on 
the other, that no matter on what pretext a strike or lock- 
out is declared, if the worst comes to worst the govern- 
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me vill step in and afford a dignified retreat for the 
ressors, and you at once put a big premium on in- 

1 anarchy. 
e worst type of agitator thrives on government inter- 
‘ere ce. If a strike is successful the agitator claims the 
we If the strike is unsuccessful, he blames the govern- 
el If the government kept out, both credit and blame 
go to those responsible, and in the knowledge that 
ild be so the leaders on both sides would count the 
nd consider the consequences more carefully. It 
the idea that the government would interfere that 
the national coal strike possible. It was the promise 
ernment intervention and legislation that prolonged 
rike. It is the resultant legislation that is causing 
t of the trouble to-day—troubles more real than any- 
ine experienced before the strike. The minimum wage 
proving illusory—as it was bound to do—but the 
ernment, the joint boards, the independent chairmen, 
ial owners, anybody and everybody, are blamed for 
revailing discontent, save the leaders and outside agi- 
who got up the ridiculous minimum wage move- 


Had there been no promise or hope or idea of govern- 
ent intervention either the national strike would not 
ive been organized, or those responsible for it would 
have been discredited by now. But the strike was got 
agitators, relying on the government to da some- 
thing if the enterprise proved unsuccessful in itself, and 
w that both the strike and the action of the government 
ive failed to benefit the miners the same agitators are 
n the same positions, at the head of the labor movement, 
arrying on the same old game, the troubles of the miners 
eing ascribed to anything or anybody but*the real cul- 
rits. Depend upon it, the more industrial peace ma- 
inery the state sets up—the more government conciliators 
ind arbitrators we get—the more wars we shall have be- 
tween employers and employed. 
[he most pointed proposal of compulsory arbitra- 
tion thus far made in this country was that in the ma- 
rity report last week of the board of arbitration in 
the case of the locomotive engineers. P. H. Morrissey, 
representing the engineers, strongly opposed the sug- 
gestion on the ground that it would “shackle the rights 
a large group of our citizens.” What has hap- 
pened in England is not likely to advance but rather 
retard the adoption of measures for state interference 
n labor disputes in this country, where employers and 
mployees alike look with disfavor on such extension 


i the powers of centralized government. 


Reducing. Short Time Absences from Work 


In the effort to keep down production losses which 
result from the failure of employees to appear for 
vork, the short time absence is a perplexing industrial 
problem. Some large manufacturing establishments 
lave created systems for following up absentees, with 
i official whose special duty it is to visit the homes 
' delinquents and investigate the reasons for their 
leness. Ong purpose is that the workmen shall have 
oper medical attendance, in case he is disabled by 

kness or accident.. Another is to get after the 
hronic absentee, who shirks his labor because of lazi- 

or because he wishes to take time for personal 
casure. As has been pointed out in a previous article, 
‘ie system works to decrease very materially the per- 
age of idle hours of men and equipment. Where 
No such organized effort is made this loss is large, 
| larger than most owners realize. In one plant 

‘ specialized system, which includes also medical in- 
‘pection, has resulted in a reduction of this form of 
vaste to considerably less than 2 per cent. Recently, 
however, the percentage was seen to increase slightly, 
“ld 1 investigation was made to ascertain the cause, 
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which was presumed to be an increasing amount of 
sickness among the men. But the cqndition was found 
to be one of general well-being. The fault rested in 
the number of men who had been absent a day or half 
a day at a time, cases which for lack of intervening 
time had not reached the follow-up investigator. 

The control of short-time absences should be given 
careful consideration by employers. With individual 
records of all employees the sum total of absent hours 
of each is determined easily, and an analysis shows 
whether these losses consist of long or of repeated 
short periods. Where a man is too ill to do his work, 
or has met with an incapacitating accident, his total 
of idleness for a year may be high, but naturally would 
be considered unavoidable and would be treated as 
such. On the other hand, if an individual’s record 
should prove that he has been off duty a day or a half 
day on repeated occasions, he would be a good subject 
for a warning from his superintendent or foreman 
Short absences are more demoralizing to the industrial 
organization than the longer ones. If a workman is 
away from his machine or bench for a week or a fort- 
night, the probability of an extended absence is usually 
known to the foreman in the beginning, and another 
man can be put on the job, if necessary, in order not 
to disturb the balance of production. It is a different 
matter, however, where an employee is away a few 
hours only. A week’s total of non-productive hours 
accruing from the idleness of a dozen men is much 
more costly than if one employee is absent for the en- 
tire six days. 


Fallacies in Reckoning Labor Costs 


A controversy has arisen between Professor Fisher 
of Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn., and a 
number of prominent manufacturers of Connecticut as 
to the percentage relation of the item of labor to. the 
total cost of production. Professor Fisher is quoted 
as stating that labor should be charged with less than 
20 per cent. of total cost, while manufacturers of New 
Britain, Bristol and other centers have found from 
their own experience that it runs from 40 to 85 per 
cent., varying with the class of goods. For example, 
with the American Hardware Corporation labor cost 
is 50 vo 70 per cent.; with Landers, Frary & Clark, 70 
to 80 per cent., and with the New Departure Mfg. 
Company as high as 85 per cent. Professor Fisher's 
estimate is made the basis of an argument favoring 
radical rejuctions in tariff on the manufactured prod- 
ucts of the State. : 

The last word im the discussion is an open letter 
by Col. Charles M. Jarvis, president of the American 
Hardware Corporation, in which he takes Professor 
Fisher to task for various statements published by 
him in the Connecticut press. Especially does Colonel 
Jarvis resent the insinuation “of the following: 

As salaries include the excessive payments often made 
to insiders in order to cover or reduce profits, they should 
not in minute accuracy be entered at their full amount as 
part of the expenses of production. 

Similar claims have been made many times by those 
who are not in touch with the affairs of large cor- 
porations. It is a convenient recourse. If the state- 
ment were true, this element would inflate production 
costs in a large way. Fortunately, however, such a 
case is extremely rare. Academic arguments on in- 
dustrial matters are prone to include statements of 
this character. In the present instance the basis of « 
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deduction—that labor cost is less than 20 per cent.— 
is wide of the figures taken from the exact cost rec- 


ords of the manufacturers. Colonel Jarvis expresses 
himself on the subject as follows: 

Professor Fisher would have us believe that the 
manufacturers of Connecticut are in the habit of cover- 
ing up their profits by paying to themselves exorbitant 
salaries. A very large part of the manufacturing indus- 
tries of Connecticut are carried on by joint stock corpo- 
rations. -I think it a safe statement to make that not less 
than 50 per cent. of the capital stock of these corporations 
is owned by widows, orphans and estates that depend 
upon the income from these stocks for their living. The 
officers of these corporations are the servants of the 
stockholders, and any official of any of these corporations 
who should be guilty of taking an excessive salary in 
order “to cover or reduce profits” would be as guilty of 
theft as a defaulter in a national bank or a treasurer of 
one of our savings institutions who appropriated to his 
own use any part of the assets of the institution. * * * 

I have been connected with the manufacturing in- 
dustries of Connecticut for more than thirty years. With 
a large acquaintance among manufacturers of Connecti- 
cut, and with more or less of an intimate official connec- 
tion with a large number of our manufacturing industries, 
I make the statement deliberately that never have I known 
of any such condition as asserted by Professor Fisher. | 
do not believe that the manufacturers of Connecticut, 
singly or collectively, are guilty or ever have been guilty 
of any such thing. 

Let every person that reads this communication think 
over for himself the manufacturers of his acquaintance. 
Are they not men of honor, integrity—are they not the 
leaders in every good work in the community in which 
they live—are there any better men on the face of the 
earth than these same manufacturers that Profdssor 
Fisher would have us believe are guilty of the practice 
he charges? Take these same manufacturers out of any 
community in our State and evéry citizen knows that our 
churches wou'd be more or less depopulated and that 
the philanthropic work in which every community engages 
would be seriously crippled. 

The effect of such statements as are characterized 
above, coming from so-called economists, is to inten- 
sity a class feeling that has never been so played on by 
designing men in public life as in the past two years. 
Slow-paced, and long after the political campaigns in 
which attacks on the manufacturer do their work so 
well, comes the campaign of education in his real re- 
lation to the common prosperity. The lesson in com- 
munity of interest is generally learned once in 20 
years at least, and for the most part it is learned pain- 
fully. 


The Twist Drill Trade 


The tendency toward increased shop efficiency with 
the object of getting a farger product without increas- 
ing the amount of machinery equipment is illustrated 
in the increasing demand for twist drills of high speed 
steel. The sales record of a leading twist drill manu- 
facturing establishment in the Central West for the 
past four months shows that about one-third of its 
sales in volume were high speed steel twist drills and 
two-thirds were carbon steel drills. In the correspond- 
ing period of 1911 only about one-sixth of the volume 
of sales were high speed steel drills. These figures 
show’ that the demand for high speed steel drills as 
compared, with.carbon steel drills has doubled in a year. 
As the selling organization of the company referred to 
made nv: special efforts to place its high speed steel 
drills on the-market as compared with its carbon steel 
drills, it is: believed that its experience in finding a 
gtowing-demand from the trade for the higher class 
drills is-being duplicated by other manufacturers. The 
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more general use of high speed steel drills is r. 
in an increased demand for. heavier and mor rigid 
machinery that can stand the increased speed 1. 


and that will permit the use of such drills 
breakage. 


Mail Order Houses Becoming Manufacturers 


The manufacturers who have been cultivatine th; 


business of the mail order houses will take little satis- 
faction in observing the entrance of those houses int, 
the manufacturing field. Early in their history these 
houses made close affiliations with manufacturers jp 
certain lines, notably stoves, taking a foundry’s entir 
output. The facilities for distribution enjoyed and the 
tremendous growth in this kind of business have made 
these merchants ambitious to extend as manufacturers 
into other branches which are probably believed to 
present opportunities for greater profit than by simpl; 
acting as distributers. The latest venture in this line 
is a plant for the exclusive manufacture of saws which 
is now being erected in Chicago by a mail order house 
of that city. 


the Annual Review Number of ‘The Iron Age”’ 


Announcement was made on November 30 that no 
further advertising could be accepted for the Annual Re- 
view Number of The Iron Age, to be issued January 2. 
It was found that after allowing for the large amount of 
reading matter scheduled for that number, it would be 
inadvisable to increase its bulk further, as that might in- 
terfere with its delivery by mail carriers in the usual way. 
It is believed that technical and trade journalism has no 
precedent for this limitation of advertising space and that 
in no other case has similar ground existed for taking 
such action. 


No Tariff Legislation This Winter 


WaAsHINGTON, D. C., December 3.—It is now settled that 
the Ways and Means Committee will not report any Dill or 
bills revising the tariff at the present session of Congress 
Representative Underwood, chairman of the committee, in 
reply to queries from your correspondent, states that the 
committee will not take up tariff legislation at this session, 
but will give hearings to those interested, beginning prob- 
ably after the holiday recess, or the first week in Janu- 
ary. Mr. Underwood states that it has not been decided 
whether the tariff will be revised schedule by schedule or 
in the form of a general bil! and added that either wa) 
would be satisfactory to him. He also stated that revision 
would be along the lines of the bills reported by the Ways 
and Means Committee, passed by, the House and Senate, 
and vetoed by the President. 

It is Chairman Underwood's plan to give hearings. and 
to have tariff measures ready to report to the House on 
the first day of the extra session to be called by President- 
elect Wilson. No date has been fixed for the assembling 
of the extra session, but it is believed that it wil! not b« 
later than April 15. 

Senator Simmons of North Carolina, the ranking Dem- 
ocratic member of the Senate Finance Committee, which 
committee has charge of tariff matters, and who will in all 
probability be chairman of the committee beginning with 
the extra session, has issued a brief statement in which he 
says: “I do not believe that a very long time will be re- 
quired to put through the tariff ‘egislation. I expect that 
the bills will come over to the Senate from the House one 
after the other, each revising a particular schedule, but ! 
do not know positively what plans Chairman Underwood 
and his colleagues have made. I believe that generally the 
new legislation will follow very c'osely the lines of the 
bills passed in the present Congress. Of course some 
changes will be necessary.” 

The Democratic leaders of both House and Senate will 
confer with President-elect Wilson before deciding upon 4 
programme with regard to tariff and other important !cs- 
islation in the extra session. W. L. ( 
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‘tteel Works Project for Port Arthur 


The Industry to Be Based on the High- 
Sulphur Ores of the Atikokan District 





LUTH, MINN., November 30, 1912.—A rather unusual 
ect is in contemplation by the Canadian Northern Rail- 
which on its way to Lake Superior crosses ‘the Atiko- 
district. This has been termed an iron ore’ district, 
h it is not, strictly speaking. Its ores are somewhat 
lar to those of the Sudbury district, though they lack 
ickel content that makes the latter so valuable. Some 
s ago Canadian Northern interests built a small blast 
nace at Port Arthur, attaching to it a roasting plant 
the desulphurizing of this Atikokan ore, and it opened 
ine where the sulphur content ran from 1 per cent. to 
it 4 per cent. This furnace ran for a time, but has 
idle recently, and it is now to be torn down. 
lhe company proposes, however, to replace this plant 
larger one, that is to be the basis for an investment 
several million dollars in steel works and mills at Port 
thur. It is understood that English capital is inter- 
ted with Mackenzie & Mann in the undertaking. Ore for 
s steel plant is to be secured from the Atikokan range. 
<periments have been under way for some time in the 
sulphurizing of some Atikokan ores that average not 
from 20 per cent. sulphur, and it seems to have been 
letermined that the expense of bringirig these pyrrhotites 
wn to a commercial product will not be prohibitory. 
wedge type roasting furnace is to be installed at once, 
an experiment, though the. parties back of the enter- 
rise express no doubt of the practicability of the proposed 
peration and claim that it has been already worked out. 
lhe ore from which it is expected to make iron lies about 
5 miles west from Port Arthur, on the main line of the 
Canadian Northern, and is under lease at a royalty of 25 
ents a ton. It is also proposed by these operators to 
utilize the fumes from their roasting processes for. the 
inufacture of sulphuric acid, although the ores are dis- 
tinctly pyrrohotite. Iron pyrite ores running from 30 to 
io per cent. sulphur are found in the same general region 
exist in considerable quantity. 
[he iron trade will watch with no little interest experi- 
ents in the beneficiation of ores that are usually regarded 
somewhat refractory, and furnacemen accustomed to 
use of the low-sulphur Lake Superior ores will prob- 
ly express considerable question .as to the outcome. 
\evertheless, Mackenzie & Mann claim to have solved the 
roblems involved, Their position is, moreover, somewhat 
nique in that they can be, for a considerable period, the 
hief if not the only necessary customers for steel prod- 
ts from any plant of the size they propose to erect at 
irt Arthur. 


» 


Labor Troubles at Carnegie Steel Plants 


Indications now are that the strike among the train 
rews at the Edgar Thomson works, the Homestead works 
nd the Carrie blast furnaces of the Carnegie Steel Com- 
any, which started nearly two weeks ago, will speedily 
e settled. The trouble originated among the men in the 
ill transportation crews. The employees of the Union 
Railroad, operated by the Carnegie Steel Company, were 

t in any way affected by the strike, nor were they in 

upathy with the men that went out. 

The disturbance started at the Homestead works over 

discharge for cause of three men by the Carnegie Steel 

mpany and its refusal to reinstate them. It then ex- 
tended to the Edgar Thomson works and blast furnaces 
and to the Carrie blast furnaces, but neither the Duquesne 
rks nor the Clairton works was in any way affected. 
(\n Saturday the strikers were paid off and their number 
ecks were retained by the company, which was notice 
them that they were no longer considered as employees. 
Many of the men soon made application for their old posi- 
ns and in addition the company brought in strike break- 

\t this writing the trouble at the Edgar Thomson 
rks is practically over and the former employees at 
mestead are applying’ in considerable number for their 

positions. 

The Carnegie Steel Company did not make any con- 
ssions whatever to the men, refusing their demand for 
reinstatement of the discharged employees and also 
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their demand that their wages be put on the same basis 
as those of the employees of the Union Railrdad. The 
Homestead and Edgar Thomson works and some of the 
Edgar Thomson blast furnaces’ were compelled to shut 
down while the trouble was at its hight, but all the blast 
furnaces at Edgar Thothson and the two rail mills are 
again running. Indications are that by the end of this 
week the affected departments at the Homestead works 
will be in full operation. 


Sand Freight Rates Attacked 


WasuHINnGtron, D. C., December 3.—The Puget Sound 
Iron & Steel Works, Tacoma, Wash.; Columbia Stee! Com 
pany, Portland, Ore., and San Francisco; Enterprise Foun 
dry Company, San Francisco, and Warman Steel Casting 
Company, Los Angeles, Cal., have filed comp'‘aint with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission against, the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific Railway Company and about a score 
of other carriers protesting against the rate on sand from 
Chicago. The complaint states that “in the manufacture of 
iron and steel articles, a sand high in percentage of silica 
is required to assure the castings being smooth, and that 
the best material for this purpose is found in sand pits lo 
cated at Ottawa, Minn.; Ottawa, Ill, and adjacent terri 
tory.” It is alleged that the rate was $8 per ton on this 
sand from Chicago to Pacific coast terminals up to January 
I, 1909, when it was increased to $10 per ton and has 
since been maintained at the latter charge. The complaint 
further says that “because of the unjust and unduly dis 
criminatory rates petitioners have been compelled to suf 
fer unequal competition with Eastern manufacturers.” 

W. L. ¢ 


Youngstown Sheet & Tube Equipment Contracts 


The Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company, Youngstown, 
Ohio, has let contracts for equipment as follows: South- 
wark Foundry & Machine Company, Philadelphia, one 
turbo blower for Bessemer steel plant, normal capacity 
40,000 cu. ft. air per min. at 27 lb,, and maximum 45,000 
cu. ft. at 30 lb.; Mesta Machine Company, one 108-in. 
type B Helander condenser, capacity 90,000 Ib. steam per 
hr., and one I4-in, x 36-in. x 24-in. dry pump; Bab- 
cock & Wilcox Company, eight B. & W. superheaters for 
Rust boilers at blast furnace D; Dravo Contracting Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, concrete construction for No. 10 pump 
house intake; Morgan Engineering Company, Alliance, 
Ohio, one 10-ton crane, 63 ft. 2 in. span, for the sheet 
mill warehouse and one 200-ton duplex stripper crane for 
No. 2 blooming mill; Cleveland Crane & Engineering 
Company, one 10-ton crane, 45 ft. span, for the sheet mill 
paint shop; Dravo-Doyle Company, Pittsburgh, twb two- 
stage 12-in. De Laval centrifugal pumps, 5,000,000 gal. 
capacity, 145 ft. head, and one single stage 24-in. De Laval 
centrifugal pump, 22,000,000 gal. capacity, 50 ft. head, all 
three pumps to be motor driven, 250 hp. 


The Sanford-Day Iron Works, Inc., Knoxville, Tenn., 
intends to mové its plant gradually from the present site 
to a 33-acre tract recently purchased. Its business has 
expanded beyond the capacity of its available space, now 
found lacking in yard room, in car-building room and 
blacksmith shop capacity. The company !so desires to 
take on other lines of industrial cars and steel work, such 
as steel tipples, screens, etc. The first step at removal will 
probably be to’ build a blacksmith shop and car shop, but 
laying out the ground for finally moving the machine shop 
and foundry, meanwhile transferring the trucks and parts 
needed from the foundry and machine shop to the new 
site in carload lots. 


The city of Keokuk, Ia, has begun the formulation 
of plans for an interstate celebration when the hydro- 
electric plant begins operations there about next June. 
All the cities in the power zone of the plant will be asked 
-to participate in the celebration. 


The Struthers Furnace Company, Struthers. Ohio, blew 
out its blast furnace November 22 for relining and other 
repairs of a minor nature. I+ will be ready to be blown 
in about January 15. 
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New High Rate in Pig Iron 


November Gain of 900 Tons a Day 


Pittsburgh District Strike Prevents a Considerable 
Increase 
In spite of the strike of Carnegie Steel Company train- 


men, which for a time caused the banking of eight furnaces , 


in the Pittsburgh district, our November pig iron. sta- 
tistics show a gain in the daily output rate over the record 
made in October. The total is somewhat less, however, 
November being a 30-day month. The coke and anthra- 
cite pig iron production last month was 2,630,854 gross 
tons, or 87,605 tons a day, against 2,689,933 tons, or 86,772 
tons a day in October. Apart from the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict there was a net gain of 10 in the number of active 
furnaces last month, but as 8 Carnegie furnaces that were 
active November 1 were idle December 1, the net gain 
is thus 2. The daily active capacity. December 1, due to 
the banked furnaces at the Carrie and Edgar Thomson 
plants, is about 2000 tons a day less than on November 1, 
or 86,950 tons against 88,317 tons. 


Daily Rate of Production 


The daily rate of production of coke and anthracite pig 
iron by months, from November, 1911, is as follows: 


Daily Rate of Pig Iron Production by Months—Gross Tons. 


Steel works. Merchant. Total. 

le. SS sae d 48,430 18,218 66,648 
ld i a as glans wine's 46,885 19,027 65,912 
ey: Tac iy a ax doh ta et 47,844 18,540 66,384 
Ee yb bh se.ws'd.0 os a'c0b 0X Cee Oe 18,960 72,442 
CT ae ate ay gaiwide 6 wis 58,961 18,630 77,591 
ER ns os cs be ow phi 61,024 18,157 79,181 
Cis is ens ae SY 0 0540 0 06.9 h 62,018 19,033 81,051 
june eee ne Gls 3% wale o's 5.5 Sie 60,799 20,559 81,358 
NE eh cca swan otis 58,168 19,570 77,738 
Re Ee oid ns ols. ss 0s 60s ccs cc sD NO4 21,582 81,046 
I i 5 Shad a ss 'e0-6 4.0.0 Ka ales 59,102 23,026 82,128 
ee a lane coeie, 62,820 23,952 86,772 
Ey I a © 62,817 24,878 87,695 


Output by Districts 


The accompanying table gives the production of all coke 
and anthracite furnaces in November and the four months 
preceding : ‘ 


Monthly Pig Iron Production—Gross Tons. 


July. Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. 
(31 days) i sors) (30 days) (31 days) (30 days) 
167,337 


eS LE 167,935 7 161,223 179,726 169,677 
New jersey ...+... 5,309 5,935 5,693 5,370 6,167 
Lehigh Valley .... 72,248 80,987 79,726 87,182 94,831 
Schuylkill Valley .. 69,776 71,937 71,085 78,440 78,413 


Lower Susquehanna 
and Lebanon Val. 58,032 59,852 65,604 61,480 60,313 
Pittsburgh district.. 583,745 584,601 546,829 621,813 567;868 


Shenango Valley .. 114,877 116,610 121,951 143,115 133,819 
Western Penn. .... 135,876 145,321 142,669 157,027 160,134 
Maryland, Virginia 

and Kentucky wile 40,313 43,962 42,896 42,286 49,140 
Wheeling district .. 101,674 111,561 108,932, 138,034 114,632 
Mahoning Valley .: 234,248 252,342 243,906 256,711 242,952 
Central and North 

SA a 178,777 196,901 218,867 . 237,506 236,198 


Hocking’ Valley, 
Hanging Rock 
and S. W. Ohio. ; 

Chicago district ... 3 


35,410 30,279 38,419 39,231 
5,11 
Mich., Minn., Mo. 


1,196 3 
4,153 383,540 365,115 388,650 398,678 


NW 


Wis; Col.,’ Wash. 68,910 73,278 77,902 76,774 75,697 
Alabama .......... 147,409 156,115 153,374. 160,834 167,408 
Tenn., Georgia and 

ee ee... 26,411 26,742 27,788 36,566 35,696 

Total........2,410,889 2,512,431 2,463,839 2,689,933 2,630,854 


Production of Steel Companies 


Returns from all furnaces of the United States Steel 
Corporation and the various independent steel companies 
show the following totals of product month by month. 
Only steel-making iron is included in these figures, to- 
gether with ferromanganese, spiegeleisen and ferrosilicon. 
These last, while stated separately, are also included in the 
columns of “total production.” 

Production of Steel Companies—Gross Tons. 


- ‘ Spiegeleisen and 
-——Pig. Total production——_,__ ferromanganese. 


1910. F911. 1912. A930. - 1931. 3012. 
anuary ....1,773,201 1,128,448 1,483,153 19,538 8,360 22,622 
ebruary - 1,620,539 1,185,782 1,550,995 21,396 12.821 15,950 
Btch ..»..- 1,739,212 1,518,063 1,827,792 25,591 11,784 11,538 
WE a heniees 1,669,898 1,434,142 1,830,717 22,304 10,657 11,104 
BF viccvoes 1,619,283 1,310,378 1,922,557 26,529 13,641 20,518 
UNE ....... 1,549,112 1,281,241 1,823,958 27,680 22,611 26,685 
tly ..20020 1,462,689 1,316,646 1,803,205 22,924 17,067 26,522 
August ..... 1,442,572 1,460,610 1,843,404 25,756 14,579 24,225 
‘September ..1,410,221 1,490,898 1,473,073 15,151 17,757 22,484 
October ....1,419,624 1,560,884 1,947,426 8,500 19,697 27,252 
November ..1,242,804 1,452,907 1,884,524 9,032 19,678 17,461 
December ..<1,113,174 1,453,446 ........ 12,178 20,698 





December =. io12 


Capacity in Blast December 1 and Novembe; 


The following table shows the daily capacity 
naces in blast December 1 and November 1 by 


fur- 

Coke and Anthracite Furnaces in Blast. 
Total — Dec. ]———_, Nov 
number Number Capacity Number | 


Location of Furnaces. of stacks. in blast. per day. in blast 
New York: 








ND ov pon a koa 5 bce 19 17 5,484 16 5 35, 
Other New York.... 7 3 608 2 "450 
Ee A Ae 7 1 206 l 170 
Pennsylvania: 
Lehigh Valley ...... 22 13 2,750 13 826 
NE ono 09 6.44:909 2 2 175 2 170 
Schuylkiil Valley..... 16 9 2,614 9 54 
Lower Susquehanna.. 7 5 1,188 5 1,165 
Lebanon Valley .... 10 6 734 6 818 
Pittsburgh District... 49 40 16,750 47 9,954 
DEE i cnn e's See's 4 3 364 4 475 
Shenango Valley .... 20 16 4,461 16 4.725 
Western Pennsylvania 27 20 5,458 18 5,065 
Marylee 2 ita kives «0's a4 3 740 2 573 
Wheeling District...... 14 11 4,035 10 3.808 
Ohio: 
Mahoning Valley.... 24 20 8,098 20 7,980 
Central and Northern 24 21 7,873 21 8,065 
Hocking Val., Hanging 
Rock & S. W. Ohio.. 15 9 1,309 9 1,340 
OR ler AE ae 32 32 13,480 29 12°623 
BOONE 25 sa cn Oarkee% 2 1 100 2 204 
Mich., Wis. and Minn. 10 8 1,620 7 1,434 
Colorado, Mo. and Wash, 8 3 1,078 3 1,042 
The South: 
Lee ere 23 6 705 6 746 
ROURECRY ~ . wins sees 5 3 350 2 265 
6 .ct ie dame ves 46 22 5,580 21 5,317 
NRE Son keanaees 20 9 1,190 10 1,222 
TOR. cece ee? 417 283 86,950 281 88,317 


Among furnaces blown in in November were one 
Niagara and Standish in New York, one Crane in the 
Lehigh Valley, Earlston ‘in western Pennsylvania, Buena 
Vista in Virginia, one Maryland Steel Company, one Ash- 
land in Kentucky, one Bellaire in the Wheeling district, 
one Ohio in the Mahoning Valley, one Federal and one 
Iroquois in the Chicago district, one Mayville in Wiscon- 
sin and Alabama City in Alabama. 

The list of furnaces blown out or banked includes one 
3ethlehem in the Lehigh Valley, three Carrie (banked), 
four Edgar Thomson (banked) and one Lucy in Alle- 
gheny county, one Crozer in Virginia and Struthers in 
the Mahoning Valley. 


Diagram of Pig Iron Production and Prices 


The fluctuations in pig iron production from January, 
1907, to the present time are shown in the accompanying 
chart. The figures represented by the heavy line are those 
of daily average production by months, of coke and an- 
thracite iron. The two other curves on the chart represent 
monthly average prices of Southern No. 2 foundry pig iron 
at Cincinnati and of local No. 2 foundry iron at furnace 
at Chicago. They are based on the weekly market quota- 
tions of The Iron Age. The figures for daily average pro- 
duction are as follows: 


Daily Average Production of Coke and Anthracite r¥ Iron in the 
United States by Months Since January 1, 1907—Gross Tons. 


1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 1911. 1912. 


TOE. . oc xidesenaen 71,149 33,918 57,975 84,148 56,752 66,384 
WOOreary ok ose ak 73,038 37,163 60,976 85,616 64,090 72,442 
OROOM «0 06-0s.6un dy ee 71,821 39,619 59,232 84,459 70,036 77,591 
POEL <n<cc> ehbuanwan 73,885 38,289 57,962 82,792 68,836 79,181 
ERY > scx ss Cine te ee ok 74,048 37,603 60,753 77,102 61,079 81,051 
yune iuvind eg etenire 74,486 36,444 64,656 75,516 59,585 81,358 
TUR: cat cence pahe wee 72,763 39,287 67,793 69,305 57,841 77,738 
PROS. an'cabaeee 72,594 42,851 72,546 67,963 62,150 81,046 
September .........; 72,783 47,300 79,507 68,476 65,903 82,128 
COORD. <5 5 0 < ssc ene staed 75,386 50,554 83,856 67,520 67,811 86,772 
November .......... 60,937 51,595 84,917 63,659 66,648 87,69) 
December... . ise 39,815 56,158 85,022 57,349 65,912 ...--: 


The Record of Production 


Production of Coke and Anthracite Pig Iron in the United States 
by Months Since January 1, 1907—Gross Tons. s 
1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 1911. 1912. 


Jan. ....2,205,607 1,045,250 1,797,560 2,608,605 1,759,326 2,057,911 
Feb. ....2,045,068 1,077,740 1,707,340 2,397,254 1,794,509 2,100,815 
Mar. ....2,226,457 1,228,204 1,832,194 2,617,949 2,171,111 2,405,31 
Apr. ....2,216,558 1,149,602 1,738,877 2,483,763 2,064,086 ie 
May ....2,295,505 1,165,688 1,883,330 2,390,180 1,893,456 Beeaa 
une ....2,234,575 1,092,131 1,930,866 2,265,478 1,787,566 aN 
uly ....2,255,660 1,218,129 2,103,431 2,148,442 1,793,068 aaa 
Aug. ....2,250,410 1,359,831 2,248,930 2,106,847 1,926,637 asl e eg 
Sept. ....2,183,487 1,418,998 2,385,206 2,056,275 1,977,102 wee 
Oct. ....2,336,972 1,567,198 2,599,541 2,093,121 2,102,147 2,68 e+e 
Nov. ....1,828,125 1,577,854 2,547,508 1,909,780 1,999,433 2,630.8: 

Dec. ....1,234,279 1,740,912 2,635,680 1,777,817 2,043,270 ...--- 


The Conneaut Shovel-Company, Conneaut, Ohio, which 
is erecting a new shovel plant, has finished the founda- 
tions. The main building is to be 246 x 500 ft. of saw- 
tooth construction and will be equipped with individual 
motor-driven machinery. The company will be in the mat- 
ket for a complete line of machinery for making strap back 
shovels and a generating unit of 150 to 200 hp. 
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Diagram of Daily Average Production by Months of Coke and Anthracite Pig Iron in the United States from January 1, 
Also of Monthly Average Prices of Southern No. 2 
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Foundry Iron at Cincinnati and Local No. 2 


Foundry Iron at Chicago District Furnace 


Test of a Steam Boiler Equipped with Steam 
Air Jets 


The use of steam air jets in connection with steam boilers 
was mentioned in a paper by A. G. Hall, chief smoke in- 
spector of Cincinnati, read before the Cincinnati’ Railway 
Club, November 12. He conducted a test of a horizontal 
return tubular plant equipped with steam air jets. A py- 
rometer was placed in the combustion chamber and 1-min. 
readings were taken. Nine shovelfuls of coal were fired 
at intervals of about 14 min. In each case the temperature 
rose 100 to 150 deg. F. higher with the jets'on than with 
them off. Also the draft over the fire increased 0,03 in. 
with the jets on. With the jets on there was no smoke, 
and with the jets off the stack emitted dense smoke for a 
period of 5.5 min. after each fresh charge of coal was put 
on the fire. Analysis of flue gases was made with the fol- 
lowing results. With jets on an average of 11.4 per cent. 
carbon dioxide, 7 per cent oxygen and 0.4 per cent. carbon 
monoxide was obtained, whereas 4.8 per cent. carbon mo- 
noxide, 14.3 per cent. oxygen and 1.3 per cent. carbon mo- 
noxide was shown with the jets off. 


Cleveland Pcecaldaiia Given the Story of Iron 

About 75 Cleveland manufacturers, chiefly foundrymen, 
were guests of Rogers, Brown & Co. at luncheon at the 
Cleveland Chamber of Commerce, Tuesday noon, Decem- 
ber 3. Following the luncheon the Rogers, Brown & Co. 
moving pictures illustrating the story of iron and steel 
“From Mine to Molder” were shown and explained by H. 
3. B. Yergason of the Cincinnati office of the company, 
inder whose directions the pictures were taken. The 
illustrated included mining, transporting to 
the docks, loading on the boats, unloading, converting into 
pig iron and finished steel. 


processes 


A charter has been issued to the Hopewell Company, 
Reading Pa., under Pennsylvania laws, with a capital stock 
f $20,000, for mining purposes. A. M. Mumma, M. M. 
Gledhill and J. H. Gledhill are the incorporators. The 
ompany proposes to operate the old Warwick iron ore 
mines near Reading. 


Claire furnace, of M. A. Hanna & Co., at Sharpsvilie, 
a., which’ has been idle for several years, is expected to re- 
sume about January r. 


Watson-Stillman Company Improvements 


The Watson-Stillman Company will move its main 
office December 15 from. 50 Church street, New York, to 
Aldene, N. J., where its plant is located. At 50 Church 
street the company will retain a sales office in room 1560. 
For its executive and office purposes the company is erect- 
ing an administration building at Aldene and is also about 
to build an extension of 100 x 120 ft. to its machine shop, 
to he used as an erecting department., Most of the equip- 
ment required in the new addition, which will be completed 
about July 1, has been contracted for. The business of 
the Watson-Stillman Company has been very good and 
has included some excellent orders for export. 


The Lebanon Chain Works Company, Lebanon, Pa., 
according to a press dispatch, has been reorganized with a 
capital of $300,000, and the plant, which has been idle for 
several years, will resume operations at an early date. 
The following officers are named: President, Thomas 
Evans; vice-president and general manager, Eli Attwood ; 
secretary-treasurer, H. T. Atkins, all of Lebanon, Pa. 
Others identified with the new corporation are E. U. Sow- 
ers, H. G. Lauser and G. H. Moyer of Lebanon, and 
Charles Wilhelm, Alhert Broden and Herman Hecht of 
Reading. 


C. C. Kavanaugh, W. M. Kavanaugh, D. H. Cantrell 
and others of Little Rock, Ark., interested in the Little 
Rock Railroad & Electric Conmipany, have acquired control 
of the Garland Power & Development Company, owning 
water power on the Ouachita River. It is intended to 
construct a hydroelectric plant of about 28,000 hp. and 
equip a transmission system which is to serve the central 
and southwestern portion of Arkansas. 


The Youngstown Seamless Tube & Iron Company, 
Youngstown, Ohio, has been organized with a capital stock 
of $40,000 for the purpose of manufacturing seamless tub- 
ing by a process devised by Frank E. Simpkins, one of 
the incorporators. 


It is quite confidently asserted that the railroads will ask 
thé Interstate Commefce Commission |, for ission to in- 
crease freight rates to teet thé $2,000,000 increase in wages 
of engineers awarded by the board of arbitrators. ~ 
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Curtailment Due to Strike 
Pittsburgh Output Now Nearly Normal 


Pig Iron Production Grows—Unusual Eastern 
Sale of Lake Ores 

Some subsidence of activity in pig iron and to a 
less extent in steel is noticed and is treated as a natural 
development, in view of the long period ahead for 
which buyers are covered and producers are sold. The 
search for signs of an early change to a less favorable 
condition does not reveal any. 

The possibitities of a shortage of certain forms of 
steel as a result of the strike of trainmen at the Edgar 


Thomson and Homestead Works of the Carnegie Steel 


Company have been recognized by the entire trade. 


There has been some curtailment, not large, of pig iron 
production and the company’s steel production has been 
cut down somewhat, but there has been a resumption 
of operations at nearly all the blast furnaces affected, 
and today steel output is nearly normal. Many of the 
strikers have returned to work and full resumption is 
expected by the end of the week. 

But for the strike, the country’s pig iron production 
in November, a 30-day month, would have exceeded 
the great record made in the 31 days of October. As it 
was, the daily rate in November was nearly goo tons 
more than in October, the output last month being 
2,630,854 gross tons, or 87,695 tons a day, against 2,689,- 
933 tons in October, or 86,772 tons a day. There was 
a gain of 10 in active furnaces last month, apart from 
the Pittsburgh district, but 7 Carnegie furnaces were 
banked as December came in and one was blown out 
November 30. Thus the net gain was two furnaces. 
Active capacity December I was 86,950 tons, against 
88,317 tons one month previous, but the resumptions 
this week in the Pittsburgh district have now brought 
the rate up above that for November 1. 

Merchant pig iron stocks were reduced in Novem- 
ber, though not heavily. 
drew on its stocks to such an extent that they are now 
smaller than ever. 

A- further shrinkage in pig iron buying has made 
all markets quieter than in a good many weeks. The 
only apparent weakness, however, is in some Southern 
resale iron, prompt sales of which have been made as 
low as $13.50, Birmingham. These have affected the 
situation to the extent that iron for 1913 delivery that 
has been held at $14.50 can be had more freely at $14. 
On the Pacific Coast a shipment of pig iron from India 
is commented on, as was the first one from China a few 
years ago. 

Our Eng‘ish cable says that Welsh buyers of Amer- 
ican sheet bars have notice that deliveries promised for 
December cannot be completed until May. The disap- 
pointed buyers have turned to Germany in vain, and 
it is also reported that American buyers have tried to 
get German semi-finished steel. These, like similar 
attempts from this country to get structural steel and 
plates abroad, have had no result. European works are 
overflowing with orders, and many of their prices are 





The Carnegie Steel Company . 


Metal Markets 


up to or beyond the American parity, saying : ng 
of freight and duty. 

There is no relief from the tightness in th. 
billet and sheet bar situation at Pittsburgh or 
Forging billets are still sold at $35 at (. 
Western mill. 


Fast. 
The contract sheet bar price fo 
first quarter of 1913 may be announced this week. 

In all forms of finished material the pressure for 
deliveries keeps up, and in the Chicago district car and 
structural works and boiler shops, as well as jobbers, 
are more clamorous. Some’ building projects are de- 
layed by inability to get steel, but the present price ‘evel 
is evidently not an obstacle. 

New car orders include 2000 for the Pittsburgh & 
Lake Erie and 1500 for the.Burlington. Late inquiries 
reported from Chicago are 3000 for the Minneapolis & 
St. Louis and 1400 for the Denver, Northwestern & 
Pacific. 

The wire trade is in excellent condition, but there 
That 
feeling, in fact, extends to the whole line of finished 


is less expectation now of an advance in prices. 


products. 

Cast iron pipe business, which was quiet following 
the election, has picked up noticeably of late, a good 
volume of inquiries coming from gas and water com- 
panies. 

Coke producers have held their position and late 
contracts for 1913 have been at $3 for furnace coke for 
all the year, while for the first half buyets have had to 
pay $3.25. A 360,c00-ton contract for all of 1913 was 
put through at close to $3. 

The season’s shipments of Lake Superior iron ore 
by lake are close to 47,430,000 tons, and all-rail ship- 
ments will probably bring the total above 48,000,000 
tons. Buying for 1913 has been quite active at Cleve- 
land, and ore sellers have argued with sellers disposed 
to hold off that labor supply may not permit of a 
50,c00,c00-ton year. Eastern sales of Lake ore continue 
and a 2,000,000-ton total east of the Alleghenies is now 
expected, or more than in many years. 


A Comparison of Prices 


Advances Over the Previous Week in Heavy Type: 
‘clines in Italics. 
\t date, one week, one month and one year previous. 
Dec. 4, Nov. 27, Nov. 6, Dec. 6, 
Pig Iron, Per Gross Ton: 1912. 1912, 1912. 19%1. 
Foundry No. 2 X, Philadelphia. $1850 $18.50 $18.25 $14.85 
Foundry No. 2, Valley furnace.. 17.00 17.00 16.75 13.00 
Foundry No. 2, S’th’n, Cin’ti... 17.25 17.25 17.25 * 13.00 
Foundry No. 2, Birmingham, Ala. 14.00 14.00 14.00 9.79 
Foundry No. 2, furnace, Chicago* 18.00 18.00 17.50 14,00 
Basic, delivered, eastern Pa.... 18.25 18.25 18.00 14,50 
Basic, Valley furnace ......... 16.50 16.50 16.25 12.25 
Zessemer, Pittsburgh .......... 18.15 18.15 17.90 14.90 
Malleable Bessemer, Chicago.... 18.00 18.00 17.50 14,35 
Gray forge, Pittsburgh......... 17.15 17.15 16.40 = 13.40 
Lake Superior charcoal, Chicago 18.75 18.75 18.25 16.50 
Billets, etc., Per Gross Ton: 
Bessemer billets, Pittsburgh.... 27.00 27.00 27.00 19.00 
Open hearth billets, Pittsburgh. 27.50 27.50 27.50 19.00 
Forging billets, Pittsbureh...... 34.00 34.00 34,00 24.00 
Open hearth billets, Philadelphia 32.00 32.00 30.00 21.40 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh ........ 30.00 30.00 29.00 25.00 
Old Material, Per Gross Ton: 
Iron rails, Chicago........:... 18.00 18.00 18.00 14.50 
Iron rails, Philadelphia......... 18.50 19.00 18.00 15.50 
Car wheels, Chicago........... 17.00 17.00 16.50 12.7> 
Car wheels, Philadelphia....... 15:00 15.00 15.00 12.00 
Heavy steel scrap, Pittsburgh... 14.75 14.75 15.50 12.-> 
Heavy steel scrap, Chicago...... 13.00 13.00 13.75 9./2 
Heavy steel scrap, Philadelphia 15.00 15.50 15.50 12.0! 


— " M * : bh 
_ *The average switching charge for delivery to foundries in the 
Chicago district is 50c. per ton. 
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Finished Iron and Steel, Dec. 4, Nov. 27, Nov. 6, Dec. 6, 


1912, 1912. 1912. 1911, 


Per Pound to Large Buyers: Cents: Cents. Cents. Cents. 
ssemer rails, heavy, at mill.. 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 
bars, Philadelphia........ 1.67% 1.67% 1.67% 1.22% 
bars, Pittsburgh........... 1.65 1.65 1.55 1.20 
n bePe; COMM cis sc cua vec 1.55 1.55 1.50 1.15 
el bars, Pittsburgh, future... 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.10 
el bars, Pittsburgh, prompt. 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.10 
el bars, New York, future... 1.56 1.56 1.56 1.26 
el bars, New York, prompt.. 1.76 1.76 1.76 1,26 
k plates, Pittsburgh, future. 1.45 1.45 1.45 1.15 
k plates, Pittsburgh, prompt 1.70 1.70 1.60 1.15 
k plates, New York, future. . 1.61 1.61 1.61 1.31 
k plates, New York, prompt 1.86 1.86 1.76 1.31 
ims, Pittsburgh, future...... 1.45 1.45 1.45 1.15 
ims, Pittsburgh, prompt...... 1.75 1.75 1.55 1.15 
ims, New York, future...... 1.61 1.61 1.61 ist 
ms, New York, prompt...... 1.91 1.91 1.71 131 
gles, Pittsburgh, future...... 1.45 1.45 1.45 1.15 
gles, Pittsburgh, prompt..... 1.75 1.75 1.61 1.15 
gles, New York, future...... 1.61 1.61 1.61 1.31 
gles, New York, prompt..... 1.91 1.91 1.71 1.31 
elp, grooved steel, Pittsburgh 1.45 1.45 1.40 1.12% 
skelp, sheared steel, Pittsburgh 1.50 1.50 1.45 1.20 
Steel hoops, Pittsburgh........ 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.30 
Sheets, Nails and Wire, 
Per Pound to Large Buyers: Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 
eets, black, No. 28, Pittsburgh 2.25 2.25 2.25 1.85 
e nail. PUCtGReree . 4 cee 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.50 
nails, f.o.b. Eastern mills.. 1.75 1.75 1.75 es 
nails, Pittsburgh. ........ 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.45 
nce wire, ann’l’d, 0 to 9, P’gh. 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.30 
Barb wire, galv., Pittsburgh.... 2.10 2.10 2.10 1. 
Coke, Connellsville, Per Net Ton, at Oven: 
Furnace coke, prompt shipment $4.00 $3.99 $4.00 $1.50 
irnace coke, Raore delivery. . 3.25 3.25 3.00 1.60 
foundry coke, prompt shipment. 4.25 4.25 4.25 1.90 
undry coke, future delivery.. 3.75 3.75 3.75 2.10 
Metals, 
Per Pound to Large Buyers: Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 
lake copper, New York........ 17.75 17.75 17.50 13.37% 
ectrolytic copper, New York.. 17.50 17.62% 17.25 13.12% 
Speltes, "BRS Battie \ 4ice-ca bay ur 7.25 7.35 7.35 6.55 
Spelter, New’ York............ 7.40 7.50 7.50 6.70 
Lead, St: apelin os ade vouis 4.20 4.35 4.60 4.37% 
Lead, gh tis é4 ona cheeewas 4.35 4.50 4.75 4.45 
Tin,  BGgee Sees bo was veka d ee os 49.30 49.55 50.15 45.50 
\ntimony, Hallett, New York.. 9.50 9.75 9.75 7.65 
lin plate, 100-Ib. box, Pittsburgh $3.60 $3.60 $3.60 $3.40 


Finished Iron and Steel f.o.b. Pittsburgh 


Freight rates from Pittsburgh in carloads, per 100 
lb.; New York, 16c.; Philadelphia, 15c.; Boston, 18c.; 
Buffalo, t1e.; Cleveland, toc.; Cincinnati, 15¢.; Indian- 
apolis, 17¢.; Chicago, 18c.; St. Louis, 22%c.; Kansas 
City, 42%c.; Omaha, 42%c.; St. Paul, 32c.; Denver, 
$4'4c.; New Orleans, 30c.; Birmingham, Ala., 45c.; Pa- 

fic coast, 80c. on plates, structural shapes and sheets 
No. 11 and heavier; 85c. on sheets Nos. 12 to 16; 95c. 
on sheets No. 16 and lighter; 65c. on wrought pipe and 
boiler tubes. 


Plates.—Tank plates, 4 in. thick, 6% in. up to 100 in. 
wide, 1.45¢. to 1.70c., base, net cash, 30 days. Following 
ire stipulations prescribed by manufacturers, with ex- 


ras: 


Rectangular plates, tank steel or conforming, to manufacturers’ 

standard specifications for structural steel dated February 6, 1903, 
equivalent, 44 in. and over on thinnest edge, 100 in. wide and 
der, down to but not including 6 in. wide, are base. 


Plates up to 72 in. wide, inclusive, ordered 10.2 Ib. per sq. ft., 

e considered %-in, plates. Plates over 72 in. wide must be ordered 

thick on edge, or not less than 11 Ib. per sq. ft., to take base 

ice. Plates over 72 in. wide ordered less than 11 Ib. per sq. ft., 
vn to the weight of 3-16 in., take the price of 3-16 in. 


\llowable overweight, whether plates are ordered to gauge or 
eight, to be governed by the standard specifications of the Asso- 
tion of American Steel Manufacturers. 


Extras. " Cents per Ib. 
Gauges under 4% in. to and including 3-16 in......... 10 
Gauges under 3-16 in. to and including No. 8........ 15 
Gauges under No. 8 to and including No. 9.......... .25 
Gauges under No. 9 to and including No. 10......... .30 
Gauges under No. 10 to. and including No. 12......... .40 
Sketches (including straight taper plates) 3 ft. and over .10 
Complete circles, 3 ft. in diameter and over.......... .20 
Boiler an@ Mange wheel oo cckc sens Heke cbcecsveceesey .10 
‘““A. B. M. A.” and ordinary firebox steel............ .20 
Still boGeeee. SOG os sino cnet.nk HO bERe ewes eae vecdey .30 
Marine 0008: 565 ods Nin 6 Fe Re ea be SS eee eae Ore Cent ees .40 
Locometies fire thom:-c0mels.. ii so Cee ab dence ckes .50 
Widths over 100 in. up to 110 in., inclusive.......... OY 
Widths over 110 in. up to 115 in., inclusive.......... 10 
Widths over 115 in. up to 120 in., inclusive.......... 15 
Widths over 120 in. up'to 125 in., inclusive.......... .25 
Widths over 125 in. up to 130 in., inclusive.......... .50 
Widths over 130 it... ec. cscscecreutesasecccseress 1.00 


Cutting to lengths or diameters under 3 ft. to 2 ft., ine. .25 
Cutting to lengths or diameters under 2 ft. to 1 ft., inc. .50 
Cutting to lengths or diameters under 1 ft...........- 1.55 
No charge for cutting rectangular plates to lehgths 3 ft. and over. 


Structural Material —I-beams, 3 to 15 in.; channels, 
to 15 in.; angles, 3 to 6 in., on one or both legs, % in. 
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and over, and zees, 3 in. and over, 1.45c. to 1.70c. Other 


shapes and sizes are quoted as follows: 
Cents per Ib, 


Chees obet BS Whe occ ccs Toth wh deb ass ve enee 1.50 to 1.55 
H-bebme ower 16 tit... cis eke cence wwseeds 1.50 to 1.55 
SS ee eee ry te 1.50 to 1.55 


Angles, 3 in. on one or both legs, less than 
% in. thick, plus full extras, as per steél bar 


catd, Sept 1, 1909... on viewer snsgeedesenes 1,50 to 1.55 
Tees, 3 in, and up... .. cc. essen neeecesecnns 1.50 to 1.55 
Angles, channels and tees, under 3 in. plus full > 

.50 to 1.55 


extras as per steel bar card, Sept. 1, 1909.. 
Deck beams and bulb angles..... : 

Road... raid. CEOS «606s suc cc ces dceesevagees aiee a 
Checkered, trough and corrugated floor plates... 


.75 to 1.80 
.20 to 2.30 


2.35 to 3.55 


eee 


Extras for Cutting to Length. 
Cents per Ib. 
, 


Under 3 ft., to 2 ft. inclusive. . ; wen .25 
Under 2 ft., to 1 ft. inclusive. -. buen sewed ia 50 
ume. 2 Wei. eres co ine main 1.55 
No charge for cutting to lengths 3 ft. and over. 


Wrought Pipe.—The following are the jobbers’ car- 
load discounts on the Pittsburgh basing card on steel 
pipe (card weight) in effect from September 10, 1912, 
one point greater being allowed on merchant weight; 
iron pipe (full weight), from October 21, 1912: 


Butt Weld 


Steel. Iron. 

Inches. Black. Galv. Inches. Black Galv. 
%, % and %.. ae $2 SO Sl <0 5 cues Or 48 
| ee eae ioc 66 We ecccccveeseceees 66 47 
% to 3 pat cad. ae 71 Reece US hte a eee 70 57 

4 to BIG icine ted 73 62 

Lap Weld 

Bie aaepenes Oh enews 76 68 BSG cdccencéds Cnees 57 46 
2% to 6... eee 70 Oe icedu cede 68 57 
7 to 12 2 echt pia’ ee 66 m vesacads beebaens 69 59 
2. > | ea Rees ; BEC 06 Biicavvedaes 71 62 
OMe OO Giessen <6 062 71 62 

7 OD  RBv ss awtccacses 69 56 

Plugged and Reamed. 

1 to 3, butt 77 69 a: ak te: Sewer 71 60 
ae ee 74 66 By MOE ere dutee ss 72 61 
2% to 4> lap.. 76 68 134, TAD sscrecocuvs 55 44 
1 4%, BAD oc csew cetens 66 55 

| 2, dap cscresnceceas 57 

| 2Y4 SO 4. FOBscc ces 69 60 

Butt Weld, extra strong, plain ends 
4, % ind % 68 58 ie acedeneoueeevews 64 53 
RPS 73 67 We “Somvegkes seeeaws 68 61 
%to 1% 77 7? M. 00 LW. nc ccscces 72 63 
2 to 3 78 72 2 and 24%. .«se0% a 64 
Lap Weld, extra strong, plain ends. 
D civoetmae etd eenes ee 66 SSE dis sinedsceuveow ae 60 
2% to 4 ‘ . 76 68 a. bin kt64-0% Come 67 59 
O56 CO Gittins OB 67 oe Se erry 71 62 
FOR? Nh s eR Oieds ee 68 5B | 434 BO Cocicesscece 70 61 
oe ETS 53 a So Ree 64 54 
9 GO Bbc tdvcvsccsss 59 48 
Butt Weld, double extra strong, plain ends. 
SA cen ch awed mre eke 63 57 SE ce apelce 6 BEGG 4 58 50 
M to 1%....«. . 66 60 Mm tO UMsiccccsens 61 53 
2 Oh eect se eainave 68 62 1 £6 Biheccrcesvaas 63 55 
Lap Weld, double extra strong, plain ends. 

Dw elk ON a ater 64 58 EMeFiewakecys veeeee 56 50 
ee ME. sna Viewens 66 60 See WO Gra ekesxsads 61 55 
SM 20 6.0. iukvesue 65 59 GU $6 Gee kc cdevae 60 54 
FOO Basedescess nen 58 48 1 CO Bectidactivass 53 43 


The above discounts are subject to the usual variation in weight 
of 5 per cent. Prices for less than carloads are two (2) points lower 
basing (higher price) than the above discounts on black and three 
(3) points on galvanized, 


Wire Rods and Wire.—Bessemer, open hearth and 
chain rods, $30. Fence wire, Nos. 0 to 9, per too Ib., 
terms 60 days or 2 per cent. discount in 10 days, carload 
lots to jobbers, annealed, $1.50; galvanized, $1.90. Gal- 
vanized barb wire, to jobbers, $2.10; painted, $1.70. 
Wire nails to jobbers, $1.70. 

The following table gives the price to retail mer- 
chants on fence wire in less than carloads, with the 
extras added to the base price: 


Plain Wire, per 100 ib. 


Nos. 0to9 10 11 12&12% 13 14 15 16 
Annealed ...$1.65 $1.70 $1.75 $1.80 $1.90 $2.00 $2.10 $2.20 
Galvanized .. 2.05 2.10 2.15 2.20 2.30 240 2.80 2.90 


Boiler Tubes.—Discounts on lap welded steel and 
standard charcoal iron boiler tubes to jobbers in car- 
loads are as fallows: 


Steel. Standard Charcoal Iron. 
a6 te BSS. Mivivercced ces 62 BY is soccicecesssessane 
2 Oe eS alos, oe ate g'a wil 64% | 15% to 2% it. ccc cee eee see 4B 
Sal OO BOE Ghiiedei cs isuds COV, | BVe MM. cess ere evesssecnes 53 
Se Es Shed ea tn esons 72 | 294 to 3%-in.......-; «+. 55% 
5 ome & Uh. Setacaners ac 64% | 3% to 5 im....-+++. (ae 
Fv WT Een wacee de ; a otive and steamship spe- 


| cial grades bring higher prices. 
2% in. and smaller, over 18 ft., 10 per cent. net- extra, 
2% in. and larger, over 22 ft., 10 per cent. net extra, 
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Less than carloads will be sold at the delivered discounts for 
carloads, lowered by, two points for lengths 22 ft. and under to desti- 
nations east of the Mississippi River; lengths over 22 ft. and all 
shipthents going west of the’ Mississippi River must be sold f.o.b. 
mill at Pittsburgh basing discount, lowered by two points. 


Sheets.—Makers’ prices for mill shipments on sheets 
of U. S. Standard gauge, in carload and larger iots, on 
which jobbers charge the usual advance for small lots 
from store, are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, terms 30 
days net or 2 per cent. cash discount in 10 days from 
date of invoice: 

: Blue Annealed Sheets. 


4 Cents per Ib. 
ae iret a's ola 5 bod able a «baba bbe apie 1.60 to 1.70 
OY ME cards gigas vcd epecsussenen 1.65 to 1.75 
I ME era aha ins 5's Siwaie > obo sik Whe 1.70 to 1.80 
I I es we eels 1.75 to 1.85 
MS SCS Fs Bo ss ole «hs eda se ewe a 1.80 to 1.90 
Box Annealed Sheets, Cold Rolled. 
ks. eb ges peas ae tain’ 1.90 to 2.00 
es BAS ns cs gee bbb pe wears cues 1.90 to 2.00 
i CN te elias ois wine ns Wipe os ete 6s eat 1.95 to 2.05 
ee ls. oe os kaskus vevheuusune 2.00 to 2.10 
i Sa igs arg neveum. 0 aanblee 2.05 to 2.15 
a 6 eo. 5S woe wes ae ae ONO 2.10 to 2.20 
Rs a oo5 2's tw Shen s od ses see ew ORR ae 
ee es re eee cduenee 2.20 to 2.30 
ee ee cep aecaentsecee chen ae mee 
OEE io, las. Sebsece os 0a kb see wea 
aN i i aig ae 2.40 to 2.50 
Galvanized Sheets of Black Sheet Gauge. 
EET IE RS SD es tas 6G 5-4 xo « phe 5 didn wb dee eRe UO ROO 
a ESO ene aren he 
TN os ks wiaw os ¢ aoe ae 
Ge ee ks cass bs.b 006 ben eRe ee Bare 
a aR ns oe ne see 2.80 to 2.90 
Gass), <a ied 6.8% o.0A ee dj. o. 05 SOR DRO 2.95 to 3.05 
ee Ore te ore 3.10 to 3.20 
OS US AES Pe ae eee eet oe 3.25 to 3.35 
ie Ba i |. on eid cacicaicghs 6s spies Saab 3.40 to 3.50 
Ee aa hn se aa ph wg > an'c'avienar ie 3.55 to 3.65 
DU. Sis aaa ue oaks Coo hous ce ods sv eweens t cbse One 


| Pittsburgh 


PitrsBuRGH, Pa., December 4, 1912. 

Quieter conditions prevail in the steel trade. The 
amount of contracting that was done with the mills in 
November was considerably smaller than in October, 
but this was naturally expected as the legitimate result 
of the very heavy buying for three or four months. 
Jobbers and consumers are now pretty well covered for 
some time ahead. The pressure on the mills for deliv- 
er‘es is stated:to be just as strong as ever. Most of the 
material called for in the contracts placed is for first 
quarter, but a considerable part of it is.for second quar- 
ter. The Carnegie Steel Company states that on spe- 
cific work it cannot take any new orders before. third 
quarter, while several of the other leading steel com- 
panies have little to spare for second quarter and prac- 
tically none for first. It is probable that some records 
for production would have been broken in November 
by the Carnegie Steel Company, but the strike of the 
mill train crews, now about settled, seriously inter- 
fered with operations at several of its largest plants. 
Prices are strong.all along the line, and even the scrap 
trade, which has been.sagging for some weeks, is show- 
ing signs of recovery. 

Pig Iron.—While the market is firm it has been very 
quiet the past week. Most of the large consumers ot 
steel making pig iron that have been buying in the open 
market have covered their wants through first quarter 
at least, about the only one that will need iron for first 
quarter being the Pittsburgh Steel Company, which 
uses 18,000 to 20,000 tons a month and has not yet cov- 
ered. Consumers are taking iron out promptly and are 
prodding furnace men to ship faster. Several furnaces 
have run short of coke recently and have been com- 
pelled to shut down 24 to 48 hours, waiting for fuel. 
The new sales of pig iron in the past week were mostly 
of malleable Bessemer and foundry. We note sales of 
2500 to 3000 tons of malleable Bessemer at about $17.25 
at Valley furnace, and 4000 tons of No. 2 foundry for 
first quarter at about the same price. There have been 
no important sales of Bessemer or basic, but prices are 
strong with predictions that both will be higher before 
the first of the year. We quote standard Bessemer iron 
at $17.25 for remainder of this year and first quarter; 
basic, $16.50 for same deliveries; No. 2 foundry, $17 for 
prompt and $17 to $17.25 for first quarter; gray forge. 
$16.25 to $16.50; malleable Bessemer, $17 to $17.25, all at 
Valley furnace, the freight rate for delivery in the Pitts- 
burgh district being 90c. a ton. 


Billets and Sheet Bars.—The amount of steel selling 


in the open market is so small that it is somewhat diffi- - 


cult 'to quote accurate prices, as most of the sales are 


being made by dealers and only in small lots. A local ° 


consumer bought last week about 600 tons of 4 x 4 in. 
Bessemer billets at a price slightly under $27, Pitts- 
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burgh. A sale of 300 tons of open hearth sheet ba 
reported at a price close to $28.50, Pittsburgh. For, 
billets are very scarce and are said to have sold as h 
as $35 at maker’s mill for prompt shipment. We ..,, 
nominal quotations on steel as follows: -Bessemer |,;)- 
lets, $27; Bessemer sheet bars, $27.50; open hearth }|,;| 
lets, $27.50, and open hearth sheet bars, $28, f.o.b. 1:1 
Pittsburgh or Youngstown. Forging billets are $3, 

higher and axle billets are about $32 to $33, Pittsbure 


Ferroalloys.—Consumers of ferromanganese are ;;jj| 
having a good deal of trouble getting deliveries as {as 
as needed and have to come in the market quite jr. 
quently for a carload or two to help out until delay. 
shipments arrive. Inquiry for ferromanganese for ne. 
year is quiet, as nearly all consumers are covered for 
first half and some through the entire year. We quot 
80 per cent. English ferromanganese for first half a: 
$63.50 to $65, Baltimore, and for second half, $61. Ca: 
load lots of prompt ferromanganese bring $74 to $75, 
Baltimore. We quote 50 per cent. ferrosilicon, in lots 
up to 100 tons, at $75; over 100 tons to 600 tons, $74; 
over 600 tons, $73, Pittsburgh. We quote 10 per cent 
at $24; 11 per cent., $25; 12 per cent., $26, f.0.b. cars at 
furnace, Jackson, Ohiv, or Ashland, Ky. We quote 
ferrotitanium at 8c. per Ib. in carloads; 1I0c. in 2000-]) 
lots and over and 12%c. in lots up to 2000 lb. 


Steel Rails—Of the Pennsylvania Railroad order 
for over 80,000 tons of rails the Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany expects to roll 20,000 to 25,000 tons. The new 
rail mills of this interest at Bessemer, which were down 
temporarily on account of labor troubles, are again in 
practically full operation. The Ohio works at Youngs- 
town is off rails and is rolling billets and sheet bars. 
The new demand for light rails continues quite active, 
the Carnegie Company having received new orders 
and specifications in the past week for about 2200 tons. 
We quote splice bars at 1.50c. per lb. and standard sec- 
tion rails at 1.25c, per lb. Light rails are quoted as 
follows: 25, 30, 35, 40 and 45-lb. sections, 1.25c.; 16 and 
20-lb., 1.30c.; 12 and 14-lb., 1.35¢., and 8 and 1o-lb., 1.40c., 
all in carload lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


Wire Rods.—The new demand is fairly active, but 
the available supply of rods is still light, two leading 
makers reporting themselves out of the market as sell- 
ers. We note two sales of Bessemer and open hearth 
rods aggregating close to 1200 tons on the basis of $30, 
Pittsburgh. 


Muck Bar.—-There is not much new inquiry and on 
the other hand the available supply is light, most mak- 
ers keeping their entire output for their own needs. 
We quote best grades, made from all pig iron, at $32.50, 
Pittsburgh. 


Skelp.—A sale is reported to a local pipe mill of 
about 2000 tons of wide sheared iron plates on the 
basis of about 1.87%c., Pittsburgh. The new demand 
for skelp has been active for some time, the mills being 
well sold up and somewhat behind in deliveries. We 
quote grooved skelp at 1.45c. to 1.50c.; sheared steel 
skelp, 1.50c. to 1.55¢.; grooved iron. skelp, 1.75c. to 
1.80c.; sheared iron skelp, 1.85c. to 1.87%4c., delivered at 
buyers’ mills in the Pittsburgh district. 


Plates. —While new car orders have been light, sev- 
eral heavy inquiries are either in the market or will be 
shortly. The Pittsburgh & Lake Erie has bought 1000 
cars from the Pressed Steel Car Company and 1000 from 
the Standard Steel Car Company, making 4000 cars 1t 
has ordered recently. The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
has bought 1500 steel underframe freight cars. Inquiries 
include 3000 steel hopper cars for the Duluth & Iron 
Range and Duluth, Missabe & Northern railroads 
owned by the Steel Corporation; a reported inquiry ol 
the New York Central for 10,000 to 15,000 cars; one 
from the Minneapolis & St. Louis for 3000 cars and one 
from the Chesapeake & Ohio for 2500. Announcement 
is made that the Santa Fé Railroad has decided to 
spend $8,000,000 for new equipment. The city of Bal 
timore is in the market for 800 tons of plates for an 
extension to its water works lines. All the plate mills 
are from six to eight weeks back in delivery and the 
Carnegie Steel Company will not accept new orders for 
plates for delivery before third quarter. Plate mills 
that are not sold so far ahead and can make deliveries 
within two to three weeks are still able to obtain from 
1.65c. to 1.80c., Pittsburgh. We continue to quote 4 
in. and heavier tank plates at 1.45c. to 1.50c., Pittsburgh. 
for delivery at convenience of the mill, which means 
not before second quarter of next year. 


Structural Material.—Contracts placed in. the past 
week have been light and new inquiry has quieted down. 
The American Bridge Company has taken some bridge 
work for a Western railroad involving 3200 tons and 
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a steel building in the West requiring about 3000 
te The McClintic-Marshall Construction Company 
taken 325 tons of bridge work for a Southern road. 
Rk. ised plans are now being made for the Elizabeth- 
St le Magee Hospital in this city, requiring about 900 
ti The two leading makers are still quoting beams 
channels up to 15 in. at 1.45c. to 1.50c. for delivery 
eir convenience, which with one means not before 
nd quarter and with the other the third quarter of 
year. Small lots of beams and channels for prompt 
ment are selling from 1.85c. up to 2.25c., buyers 
,ing these premiums rather than hold up jobs for 
ch a few beams are needed. 
Car Wheels—The Carnegie Steel Company has 
sold 4000 car wheels for freight service to the Norfolk 
& Western Railroad. We quote 33 in. wheels for freight 
ice at $15 to $15.50 and 36 in. wheels for passenger 

s at $19 to $19.50 per wheel, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 

Iron and Steel Bars.—The new demand for both 
ron and steel bars is not so heavy, as jobbers and con- 
uners have covered their wants for a considerable 
ime ahead, It is stated that the tonnage represented 
n the heavy contracts for steel bars placed with the 
nills for delivery in first and second quarters of next 
year is very much larger than generally believed, and 
ne leading maker is reported to have its product sold 
for the first nine months of next year. The steel car 
companies and implement makers are specifying freely 
against their contracts. The makers of iron bars report 
. fair amount of new business and state that specifica- 
tions against contracts continue very heavy. All the 
makers of steel bars are back in deliveries from 8 to 12 
weeks and several makers of iron bars report that they 
have nothing to spare before second quarter. We quote 
merchant steel bars at 1.40c. to 1.45c. for such delivery, 
while for shipment this year from 1.50c. to 1.75c. is 
readily paid by consumers. Prices on iron bars are 
i.05c. to 1.70c. at mill for reasonably prompt shipment. 
Mills continue to charge $1 extra per ton for twisting 
4-in. and larger steel bars and $2 extra for % to 5% in. 

Sheets.—Makers report that’ while the new demand 
ontinues fairly heavy it is slowing down to some ex- 
tent,as jobbers and consumers have pretty well covered 
their wants through first quarter and in some cases into 
second quarter. The general policy of the mills has 

been to accept contracts from jobbers for first quarter 
nly, while contracts from manufacturers of roofing 
products were accepted for delivery in first half of 1913 
and in some special cases into third quarter. Owing to 
the heavy specifications that have been coming in for 
some time, most of the sheet mills are back in deliveries 
irom 8 to 10 weeks, and granting that full output will 
© made in December, they will enter the new year with 
very close to two months’ work ahead. It is stated that 
the American Sheet & Tin Plate Company has specifi- 
cations on its books on black sheets for about eight 
weeks’ work and on galvanized for about 12 weeks, so 
that its output for first quarter is pretty well under con- 
tract and it has a good deal of tonnage sold for second 
quarter and a fair amount for the third quarter. This 
company might be able to spare a small tonnage of 
sheets for first quarter. It is booking its contracts on 
the basis of 2.25c. for No. 28 black and 3.40c. for No. 
28 galvanized. Some of the leading independent mills 
ire sold ahead to about the same extent, so that opera- 
tions of the sheet mills in first quarter at least promise 
to be at full rate capacity. Some of the independent 
sheet mills that can make deliveries in three or four 
weeks are understood to be naming 2.35c. on No. 28 
black and 3.50c. on No. 28 galvanized, and are selling a 
lair tonnage at these prices. As yet no announcement 
has been made by the steel mills as to the price of 
-heet bars for first quarter, but this will soon be done. 


Tin Plate—No trouble has been experienced by the 
tin plate mills in selling their output as far ahead in 
i013 as they care to, and in some cases heavy contracts 
tom meat packers and can makers have been accepted 
or delivery all through the year. Some of the mills 
refuse to sell to jobbers for delivery further ahead than 
lirst quarter, but with manufacturing consumers the 
usual policy has been followed of entering their con- 
tracts for practically a year ahead. The enormous 
usiness thus booked has been done at practically the 
iull price of $3.60 per base box, the usual slight dif- 
‘crential being allowed to very heavy consumers. 
‘here is a feeling among a good many of the mills 
hat, in view of the high prices of spelter and pig tin 

plate ought to be higher, say about $3.70 per base 

«. It is difficult to figure out, however, how an 
alvance in the price would be of much benefit to the 
mills, as they have already sold the bulk of their output 

1913. If, however, the price should be put at $3.70 

$3.75 it would probably cause consumers that have 
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contracts at the low price to Specify more freely. All 
the mills are running to practically full capacity with 
the outlook for operations in the winter months very 
good. Several of the tin plate miils have made a re- 
adjustment in prices of 8-lb. roofing plates, resulting. 
in an advance of Ioc. per box, and we now quote these 
at $3.45 instead of $3.35, the former price. he market 
is firm at $3.60 per base box for 14 x 20 coke plates, in 
carload and larger lots. 


Spelter—The market has been stronger and buying 
has been a little freer. We quote prime grades at 
7.25c. to 7.30c., East St. Louis, equal to 7.37%c: and 
7.42¥%c., Pittsburgh. 

Railroad Spikes—The new demand continues ac- 
tive. A leading Western road is reported to have 
placed 20,000 to 25,000 kegs with a local maker for de- 
livery over first half of next year. All the spike mak- 
ers are back in deliveries from six to eight weeks or 
longer and small railroad and boat spikes can. hardly 
be had at any price, bringing $2 to $3 premiums for 
reasonably prompt deliveries. 


Hoops and Bands.—New buying is light, as nearly 
all consumers are covered for some time ahead. These 
are specifying very freely against contracts. We quote 
steel bands at’1.40c. to 1.45¢c., with extras as per the 
steel bar card, and hoops at 1.50c., Pittsburgh, for ship- 
ment through first half of next year. For prompt de- 
livery it is probable that premiums would be paid. 


Bolts and Rivets.—One leading maker states that on 
rivets it is not taking new orders for delivery before 
second quarter, while on nuts and bolts it is sold up for 
six months. The new demand continues heavy and 
consumers are specifying very freely against their con- 
tracts. We quote button head structural rivets at $2.10 
and cone head boiler rivets at $2.20 per 100 Ib. for for- 
ward delivery, but for spot shipment a premium of $2 
a ton over these prices is obtained. The new discounts 
on bolts are as follows, in lots of 300 lb. or over, deliv- 
ered within a 20c. freight radius of maker's works: 


Coach and lag sCreWS.......<escescesecssss 80 and 10% off 
Small carriage bolts, cut threads......... 75 and 74% off 
Small carriage bolts, rolled threads....75, 10 and 24% off 
Large carciag® MONS bo. c sok nwesviseeverseen 70 and 5% off 
Small machine bolts, rolled threads....75, 10 and 74% off 
Small machine bolts, cut threads...... 75, 10 and 24%% off 
Large machine bolts .....¢..ccccessesvesc 70 and 10% off 


Machine bolts with C.P.C. and T nuts, small.75 and 74% off 
Machine bolts with C.P.C. and T nuts, large.70 and 2%% off 
Square hot pressed nuts, blanked and tapped. . .$5.80 off list 


Hexagon nuts 22... se seeseceeceersesseerens .40 off list 
C.P.C. and R. square nuts, tapped and blank. . .$5.80 off list 
Hexagon nuts Bite TOME ive cc cheiecs cee 6.70 off list - 
Hexagon nuts smaller than %.........-.+000+ 7.30 off list 
CH. Qian DQURTS “WUD 5 ois 5 co scp ecer seins 5.30 off list 
CP, whales Danae GG i iis ec ko 0 ote eevee 5.60 off list 


Semi-finished hexagon nuts and larger. ...85 and 5% off 
Semi-finished hex. nuts smaller than %...85, 10 and 5% off 
Rivets, 7/16 x 6%, smaller and shorter..75, 10 and 10% off 
Rivets, metallic tinned, bulk........ 3%ec. per tb. net extra 
Rivets, tin plated, bulk.............. 1Y%ec per Ib: net extra 
Rivets, metallic tinned, packages........ 70, 10 and 10% off 
Wire Products——No announcement has come from 
the leading interest of the expected advance of $1 to 
$2 a ton-and the impression is growing that it will not 
take place. The new demand for wire and wire nails is 
fairly heavy and jobbers are specifying very freely 
against contracts. It is stated that the output of wire 
products by the American ‘Steel & Wire Company in 
November was the heaviest in any one month in its 
history. We quote wire nails at $1.70 to $1.75 per keg; 
cut nails, $1.70 per keg; galvanized barb wire, $2.10 per 
100 Ib.; painted, $1.70; annealed fence wire, $1.50, and 
galvanized fence wire, $1.90, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, usual 
terms, freight added to point of shipment. Jobbers 
charge the usual advances for small lots from store. 


Merchant Steel—New orders are fairly active, and 
all the mills have contracts that if specified for will take 
their output through the first quarter. One leading 
maker reports that its shipments in November were 
the heaviest in any one month this year and that it is 
still back in deliveries from 8 to 10 weeks. Prices are 
firm. We quote: Iron finished tire, 14 x % in. and 
larger, 1.40c. to 1.55c., base; under 114 x % im., 1.55¢. to 
1.65c.; planished tire, 1.60c. to 1.70c.; channel tire, 4, % 
and I in., 1.90c. to 2c.; 1% in. and larger, 1.80c. to 1.90¢.; 
toe calk, 2c. to 2.10c., base; flat sleigh shoe, 1.50c. to 
1.65c.; concave and convex, 1.80c. to 1.90c.; cutter shoes, 
tapered or bent, 2.30c. to 2.40c.; spring steel, 2c. to 
2.10¢.; machinery steel, smooth finish, 1.80c. to 1.85c. 


Shafting.—The demand has quieted down somewhat, 
as jobbers and consumers have covered their wants for 


a considerable time ahead. ifi s from the im- 
plement makers and automobile builders are coming in 
very freely, and several leading, rs state they are 


pretty well sold into second quar fo Rees ae, 
firm. We quote cold rolled shafting at 60 per cent. 
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in carload and larger lots and 55 per cent. in small lots 
delivered in base territory. 


Merchant Pipe.—The announcement made by the 
National Tube Company last week of its intention to 
change pipe weights and lists generally on January | 
has created a great deal of interest in the pipe trade. 
Several of the leading makers state that they are heart- 
ily in favor of this move and believe that it will be of 
considerable benefit to the trade. Two makers of pipe 
are understood to be preparing new lists to conform 
to those of the National Tube Company and to become 
effective January 1. The new demand for merchant 
pipe is quieting down, as jobbers are carrying pretty 
heavy stocks from which they are able to supply their 
trade at a fairly prompt rate. Reports are that a Cali- 
fornia natural gas interest is inquiring for about 100 
miles of 16-in line pipe to replace a 10-in. line which it 
found was not large enough. It is stated that discounts 
on both iron and steel pipe printed on a previous page 
are being firmly held. 

Boiler Tubes—New buying for the time being is 
pretty well over as jobbers have covered their require- 
ments for a considerable period ahead. Specifications 
against contracts are coming in freely, and it is stated 
that discounts are being very firmly maintained. 

Coke.—The market has been fairly active and sev- 
eral large contracts for delivery over first half and some 
over all of next year have been closed. The largest of 
these is the contract of the Wheeling Steel & Iron Com- 
pany for 30,000 tons per month running over all of 
next year to supply its three blast furnaces, this large 
order having been taken by a local interest at a price 
close to $3 per net ton at oven. It is probable that this 
contract would have brought $3.25 had it been only for 
first half, but as it rans through all of next year it went 
at a lower price. It is stated that a Canadian consumer 
has also closed for about 12,000 tons a month for deliv- 
ery over all of next year at about $3 a ton at oven. 
The Sharpsville Furnace Company has also closed for 
about 5000 tons a month for first half of next year for 
its blast furnace at Sharpsville, Pa. It is said that 
this contract went at about $3.25 per ton at oven. The 
Pittsburgh Steel Company is sounding the market for 
about. 30,000 tons of coke per month commencing May 
1 of next year. Standard grade furnace coke for prompt 
shipment commands $4 a ton at oven and we note sales 
of 7000 to 8000 tons at this price. We quote for first 
half of next year at $3.10 to $3.25 per net ton at oyen. 
Coke makers are now willing to concede that they can- 
not obtain $3.50 for furnace coke for first half. Standard 
makes of 72-hour foundry coke for prompt ‘shipment 
are still held at $4.25 to $4.50, and for first half of next 
year from $3.75 to $4 per net ton at oven is quoted. 
The Connellsville Courier reports that the output of 
coke in the Upper and Lower Connellsville regions last 
week was 404,652 net tons, an increase over the previous 
week of 4044 tons. . 


Iron and Steel Scrap.—The scrap market has exhib- 
ited a firmer tone in the past week, although prices are 
not quotably higher. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has been looking into the situation and has 
given orders that where a large number of cars are 
loaded with scrap and are standing on tracks they will 
have to be moved or unloaded. This is causing a good 
deal of scrap to be forced on the market, and has helped 
to depress prices. A sale of 1000 tons of heavy steel 
scrap is reported at $14.75 delivered at buyer’s mill in 
the Pittsburgh district. Dealers quote, per gross ton, 
as follows: 


Heavy steel scrap, Steubenville, Follansbee, 


Brackenridge, Sharon, Monessen and 
ee ORO rer $14.75 to $15.00 
EE EE re 14.50 to 14.75 
RTD MN 575 cls Fhis) wp .bi'g'ns occ cas scee 13.50 to 13.75 

Bundled sheet scrap, f.o.b. consumers’ mills, 
EE MEMETOOE F's dx a 64's 0160.0 5-69 Sas 12.75 to 13.00 

Rerolling rails, Newark and Cambridge, 
Ohio, Cumberland, Md., and Franklin, Pa. 16.25to 16.50 
No. 1 railroad malleable stock............. 14.25 to 14.50 
I TES, Barer be eb sb Wolpe bw 0s wens ec ue 10.75 to 11.00 
Low phosphorus melting stock ............ 18.25 to 18.50 
Ura a iss sbaece veins ccccepescs ahaa ee 24.75 
ENS an ae So ob ea cscs e sees 17.75 to 18.00 
Locomotive axles, steel ................... 21.75to 22.00 
Locomotive axles, iron ............. .+. + 27.75 to 28.00 
/ Oe ee SS ere 14.25to 14.50 
ia. GO WUMOIE GCTED~ . 6. cc cc csc cece ccnve 9.75 to 10.00 
EE SE Se eT eee eee eee 15.75 to 16.00 
ns Ca ad be gin bG'0 6 Oe es.ce cies 9.90 to 10.00 
“Machine shop turnings ................... 10.50 to 10.75 
ee Se NE ane a 16.50to 16.75 
EE ELSES ES Ee 16.25to 16.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought scrap.............. 15.00 to 15.25 
Heavy steel axle turnings .......:........ 12.75 to 13.00 
PING CE ey es eee edhe seca tp tebbweles 10.75 to 11.00 





*These prices are f:o.b. cars at consumers’ mills in the Pitts- 
burgh district. 
TShipping point. 
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Chicago 
Cuicaco, It., December 4, 1912—(By Telegra; 


While steel miils have obtained some slight en 
agement from the diminished specifications 0) 
week, this lighter demand may be attributed 1. 
holiday interruption, particularly in view of the hea, \.; 
specifications received at the beginning of the cur: 
week. Not only are the demands for car building 
terials heavier, but specifications from jobbers 
bridge and boiler shops continue surprisingly insist. 
New structural tonnage for buiiding purposes js 5. 
what lighter, owing to the fact that projects have }), 
delayed because of the recognized inability to 0), 
steel. Car inquiries include 3000 for the Minneapoli. & 
St. Louis and 1400 for the Denver, Northwestern & 
Pacific. The Burlington has ordered 1500, the Ney 
York Central Lines 1000, and -specifications are note 


al 


-from a prominent car builder for material for an add; 


tional 1000. The policy of large independent mills not 
to accept further business is now well defined, while 
the demand upon jobbers’ stocks has considerably 
limited their resources of material. Comparatively 
little interest has been displayed in pig iron, although 
the market continues very firm. Several sales of 500 
to 1000 tons are reported, but these are without special 
significance, except for a limited quantity of spot iron 
from the South which was moved without much diffi- 
culty at about the market price. 


(By Mail) 


Pig Iron.—Sales of 500 tons of Southern foundry 
iron to a local stove maker and*Of 1000 tons to a Mil- 
waukee stove foundry are the important transactions in 
a generally featureless week of trade. A’ Michigan 
malleable foundry was also in the market for 500 tons 
and an implement manufacturer is about to close for a 
like tonnage. A number of carloads of spot Southern 
iron have been sold here during the week and for the 
most part brought approximately the market price. 
For such spot iron $14, Birmingham, was made on No. 2 
and this price also obtains on some Tennessee irons for 
first quarter shipment. Standard Birmingham irons are 
now quoted at $14.50 for first quarter with an advance 
of 50c. for second quarter. Ohio silvery iron is offered 
on the basis of $21.40 delivered for 8 per cent. for the 
remainder of the year with a premium of 50c. each 
for first and second quarters. Local furnaces are under 
heavy pressure to make deliveries scheduled this year 
and their position on prompt shipment iron is particu- 
larly firm. For first quarter the market price con- 
tinues at $18, with $18.25 asked for some brands, f.o.b. 
furnace. We quote local irons, f.o.b. furnace, the 
average switching charge to Chicago foundries being 
about soc. a ton. Other quotations are for Chicago 
delivery. Prices on prompt shipment are as follows: 


Lake Superior charcoal, Nos. 1, 2,..3, 4....$18.75 to $19.75 


Northern coke foundry, No. 1..........+. 18.50 to 18.75 
Northern coke foundry, No. 2.......+.+.3 18.00 to 18.25 
Northern coke foundry, No. 3..........4.. 17.50 to 18.00 


Southern coke, No. 1 foundry and No. 1 soft 18.85 to 19.35 
Southern coke, No. 2 foundry and No. 2 soft 18.35to 18.85 


Southern calte, 166s ciititi ohne dam sie 3 Oe 17.85 to 18.35 
Socterts :COUs. Wee. xe ccs o's ak n's tas bense> 17.35 to 17.85 
SOURMEPN OTE RS ob age ha chy bo esd aoe 17.35 to 17.85 
Outer MONON 5 ka ose bee dss Kade CaV Ns Oeckene ws 16.85 
Malleable Bessemer. oi suis sescecccwebscescce 18.00 to 18.25 
StQnGard Bese | ovis des beac 46 enn as dan 19.40 to 19.90 
BOG «0s 6 avin sind path Cava sehe nts om aie s nee 18.00 to 18.25 
Jackson Co. and Kentucky silvery, 6 per cent....... 20.40 
Jackson Co. and Kentucky silvery, 8 per cent....... 21.40 
Jackson Co. and Kentucky silvery, 10 per cent...... 22.40 


Rails and Track Supplies.—The week brought out no 
important developments in the placing of rail tonnage, 
and specifications for track fastenings were somewhat 
lighter. We quote standard railroad spikes at 1.95c. to 
2.05¢., base; track bolts with square nuts, 2.30c. to 2.40C., 
base, all in carload lots, Chicago; tie plates, $32 to 
$34.50 net ton; standard section Bessemer rails, Chi- 
cago, 1.25c., base; open hearth, 1.34c.; light rails, 25 
to 45 Ib., 1.25c.; 16 to 20 Ib., 1.30c.; 12 Ib., 1.35¢.; 8 Ib., 
1.40c.; angle bars, 1.50c., Chicago. 

Structural Material—A number of building projects 
are being delayed because of inability to obtain steel, 
and while in some instances, as in the case of the Morri- 
son Hotel and the Stevens store and office building, 
figures are being taken, the source of steel supply is 4 
matter of conjecture. The only contract of importance 
for fabricated steel placed during the week covered 795 
tons of bridge steel for the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy Railroad, to be furnished by the American 
Bridge Company. Competition among fabricators at 
present is a question of deliveries rather than price. 
The mill situation shows no change as yet, but spect!’ 
cations are expected to be somewhat lighter during t!e 
remainder of the year, affording at Jeast slight relic! 
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mm the increasing accumulations of the past several 
nths. Car structural shapes continue to make up a 
ge portion of current orders. Prices are unchanged 
| we quote for Chicago deiivery from mill, plain 
ipes 1,63c. to 1.90¢. 

jobbers are sharing with other buyers of steel the difficulties at- 
ant upon obtaining structural steel from the mills and their 


¥ ities are in turn correspondingly limited. We quote for base 
> out of store, 2.05c. 


Platess—Among current specifications of the past 
ek were about 11,000 tons of car plates and shapes 

a Michigan car builder. The placing of orders for 
oo cars with the Standard Steel Car Company by the 
ew Yark Central Lines is also noted. Most of the 
lependent mills continue the policy of accepting no 
irther business as they are now filled up for practically 
e entire first haif. We quote for Chicago delivery, 
ill shipment, 1.63c. to 1.88c. 


We quote for base sizes from store, 2.05c. 


Sheets.—A moderately active inquiry for sheets con- 
tinues, but regular users are now fairly well covered 

their requirements and until after the first of the 
ear new business is expected to appear in decreasing 

iantity. Prices are unchanged and we quote for Chi- 
cago delivery in carloads trom mill: No. 28 black 
sheets, 2.53c.; No. 28 galvanized. 3.68c.; No. 10 blue an- 
nealed, 1.83c. to 1.88&c. 

Store conditions in the matter of sheet stocks give promise of 
eing easier as the pressure of new business slackens somewhat, but 
the jobbers continue to be the only source of supply for shipment 
ithin two weeks. We quote on sheets out of store as follows: 
No. 10 blue annealed, 2.25c.; No. 28 black, 2.80c., and No. 28 gal- 
vanized, 4.05c. 

Bars.—Notwithstanding the holiday interruption of 
the past week current orders for bar iron were more 
than comfortably brisk and previous minimum prices 
continue to be firmly maintained. Steel bar specifica- 
tions, while slightly off in tonnage, were none the less 
insistent as to delivery and new orders were placed only 
at premiums over the nominal market. The close of 
the building season will relieve somewhat the pressure 
on the hard steel bar mills. We quote for mill shipment 
as follows: Bar iron, 1.55c. to 1.60c.; soft steel bars, 
1.5&c. to 1.65¢.; hard steel bars, 1.60c. to 1.70c.; shafting 
in carloads, 60 per cent. off; less than carloads, 55 per 


cent. off. 


For delivery from store, we quote soft steel bars, 1.95c.; bar 
on, 1.95¢c.; reinforcing bars, 1.95c. base with 5c. extra for twist- 
ing in sizes % in. and over, and 7“%c. extra for smaller sizes; shaft- 
ng 55 per cent. off. 

Rivets and Bolts.—Bridge and structural shops ap- 
pear to have pretty well covered their rivet require- 
ments for the first quarter, but a considerable tonnage 
of structural fabricating now delayed because of ina- 
bility to obtain steel is expected to materially increase 
the demand in the spring months. Prices are un- 
changed. We quote from mill as follows Carriage 
bolts up to % x 6 in. rolled thread, 75-10-2%; cut 
thread, 75-7%; larger #izes, 70-5; machine bolts up to 
'g in. x 4 in., rolled thread, 75-10-74; cut thread, 75-10- 
214; large sizes, 70-10; coach screws, 80-10; hot pressed 
nuts, square head, $5.80 off per cwt.; hexagon, $6.40 off 
per cwt. Structural rivets, 4 to 1% in., 2.28c., base, 
Chicago, in carload lots; boiler rivets, o.10c. additional. 

Out of store we quote for structural rivets, 2.70c., and for 
oiler rivets, 2.90c. Machine bolts up to % x 4 in., 70-12%; larger 
sizes, 65-10;. carriage bolts up to 3% x 6 in., 70-10; larger sizes, 65-5 
ff. Hot pressed nuts, square head, $5.40, and hexagon, $6 off 
per cwt. 

Wire Products.—Wire tonnage in November failed 
to equal that of October but exceeded the November 
business of the last two years. Had the demand been 
heavier, the shortage of steel and plain wire for fab- 
rication would have been even more pronounced. At- 
tention in the wire products trade is largely centered in 
preparations for spring business, this being especially 
true of manufacturers. We quote plain wire, No. 9 
and coarser, base, $1.68 to $1.73; wire nails, $1.88 to 
$1.93; painted barb wire, $1.88 to $1.93; galvanized, $2.28 
to $2.33; polished, staples, $1.88 to $1.93; galvanized, 
$2.28 to $2.33, all Chicago. 


Cast Iron Pipe.—The firmness of the pig iron mar- 
het is expected to result in inquiries for cast iron pipe 
irom some of the important municipal users in Decem- 
ber, but thus far there is little tonnage offering. Fig- 
ires are being taken at Winnipeg on 500 tons. We 
uote as follows. per net ton, Chicago: Water pipe, 4 

. $31; 6 to 12 in., $29; 16 in. and up, $28, with $r extra 

r gas pipe. 

Old Material.—The decline in the prices of scrap 
‘as arrested the past week, possibly because the cur- 
nt demand was so limited as to offer little oppor- 
‘nity for trading. An embargo obtains at the plants of 
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some of the largest scrap melters in this market, which 
is at least indicative that the movement of old material 


to the consumer has not yet materially slackened. 
Some promise is offered that the excess of scrap in 
the market will be absorbed in the purchases of the 
Illinois Steel Company for its Gary plant, this company 
being in the market for shoveling steel, The Railway 
Steel Spring Company, at its Chicago Heights plant, 
since its furnaces have been changed over to a basic 
lining, is also a melter of heavy melting steel. The 
somewhat belated offering of scrap by the railroads, 
particularly of old rail steel, is beginning to make its 
appearance. In a current list of 5000 tons from the 
Chicago & Northwestern, an item of 2000 tons of old 
steel rails is noted. ‘The Erie Railroad also has a list. 
We quote for delivery at buyers’ works, Chicago and 
vicinity, all freight and transfer charges paid, as fol- 
lows: 
Per Gross Ton. 


Cd Te WOR Cis. 0 bc vig o ci Ree O PRU sk RO Hes $18.00 to $18.50 
Old steel rails, rerolling .......660.eee0e- 16.25 to 16.75 
Old steel rails, less tham 3 ft...........0085 14.50 to 15.00 
Relaying rails, standard section, subject to 

LRDUOENOE. in hogs VU a Neb aa sd vaeeed bdo ned eb eee TEN 24.00 
CIE GRR UMM 6s TRS e bo Whe eh eer Hee 16.75 to 17.25 
Heavy melting steel scrap...5....--.6.0505- 13.00 to 13.50 
Frogs, switches and guards, cut apart...... 13.00 to 13.50 
Shoveling steel eh ia telah « thes 4 ok vad 12.75to 13.25 
Steel aie CHrMimee. cscs ei ee Cedecon ses 11.00 to 11.50 


Per Net Ton. 
va 5 eee $16.00 to $16 50 


Iron arch bars and transoms. 16.75 to 17.25 


Steel angle bars .......6+50.:. 12.75to 13.25 
Tope: eek Mee. Fh vn eV he son v 00 eos eke 21.50 to 22.00 
NR TE Pee Se ete re 17.75.to 18.25 
INO, F -CAMRTOGE: WHOUMRE An ck cans ies seas 13.00 to 13.50 
NG, J PORTOG WOOUIRE oi i ceed cove ceceune 12.00 to 12.50 
CU SOU ie be ire o as Uh eek gw oh dns balla aed 12.00 to 12.50 
Steel knuckles and couplers .............. 12.75 to 13.25 
SAR SOT ka 6 ON a eR Fe AW eee oe heverstedas 13.25 to 13.75 
Locomotive tires, smooth ..........-05e00s 14.00 to 14,50 
Machine shop turnings 8.25to 8.75 
Cast and mited borings ...... 7.00to 7.50 
No, 1 oan Pabeees ch cig ae ied bee 11.25to 11.75 
PaO. SWUM Nh ioe chee awew std neraveuses 8.25to 8.75 
No. “4 boilers, cut to sheets and rings...... 9.50 to 10.00 
Boiler punchings .......... kk teehee ke’ 12.50to 13.00 
Rk: 2 CO END) VS Bis ca book as vias eve he 13.00 to 13.50 
Stove plate And light cast scrap.........+.. 10.75to 11.25 
MGRCONG CANE 8 5 vided cewes ob i vacaasan 13.50 to 14.00 
Agricultural malleable ........-...000e ees 11.75to 12.25 
ge a ey ees rer 10:25 to 10.75 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., December 3, 1912. 


The pig iron market has been quiet, but the demand 
for finished and semi-finished products shows no slack- 
ening.. Prices are exceedingly strong. Offers of pre- 
miums for prompt shipment continue, but mils are not 
in a position to accept the business offered. Billet 
makers here have opened order books for the sec- 
ond quarter, making sales of rolling steel at $32. 
Shipyards are inquiring for further supplies of ma- 
terials. In all lines consumers are urging producers 
for delivery against contracts. Bars continue scarce. 
The demand for old material is lighter and prices are 
weak. Coke is in moderate demand with prices un- 
changed. 


Iron Ore.—Sales have been unimportant, although 
several furnaces have not closed for their usual supply 
of Lake ore: for next year. A little business in local ore 
has been done, but the movement in foreign ore, except 
an occasional cargo of low phosphorus, is prkothastly 
at a standstill. Importations during the week were 
confined to a cargo of 2200 tons of Cuban ore. 


Pig Iron.—Transactions have been considerably 
lighter, although inquiry in the foundry grades has been 
quite good, covering moderate lots for first quarter and 
half of next year. Consumers are strenuously en- 
deavoring to have producers make prompt. deliveries 
and even anticipate shipments on contracts, but fur- 
naces, having a minimum stock on their yards, find it 
difficult to satisfy all their customers from their current 
make. Few producers are aggressively seeking busi- 
ness for either prompt or first quarter delivery. Mod- 
erate sales of the higher foundry grades make up the 
bulk of the week’s business. Standard analysis east- 
ern Pennsylvania brands of No. 2X are selling at 
$18.50, delivered, with occasional small, prompt lots 
at $18.75 and slightly higher. A Delaware River pipe 
foundry has closed for several thousand tons of low 
grade iron, taking part Southern and part Pennsyl- 
vania iron. Other pipe foundries, while not making def- 
inite inquiries, would purchase odd lots at prices satis- 
factory to themselves. Ordinary pipe making grades 
are quoted at about $17.75, delivered at Delaware River 
points. Small sales of Virginia foundry grades have 


been made for pronipt and first quarter at $16, furnace, 
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for No. 2X, although quotations frequently show con- 
siderable variance; due’ to& condition of sellers’ order 
books. Charcoal iron for car wheel making has been 
sold in small lots, while moderate inquiry for prompt 
coke malleable is noted. The demand for rolling. mill 
forge has been quieter, but a few sales of small lots 
have been made at $17.75, delivered. There has been 
no inquiry for basic by steel mills in the East. although 
one for several thousand tons for Western shipment 
has come out. Sales of low phosphorus iron have been 
confined to small, odd lots at $24.50, delivered, although 
on desirable business this price can be shaded 50c. Not- 
withstanding quieter general market conditions, prices 
are very firm, with producers disinclined to sell for ex- 
tended shipment. For delivery in buyers’ yards in this 
district, December or the first quarter of 1913, the fol- 
lowing range of prices is named for standard brands: 


Eastern Pennsylvania No. 2 X foundry... .$18.50 to $18.75 
Eastern Pennsylvania No. 2 plain.......... 18.25 to 18.50 
El a i ROUNMEET i <.0-¥0.5 + 0'0,5'0 0-00 vle,0 18.80 to 19.00 
EE Os BE UNO soc cos cies piews deen g Xs 18.55 to 18.75 
eS son iw Rabe LMR b be aps whee emees 17.75 
SN MRED SGA eh aap esc b sass easews 18.25 to 18.50 
Standard low phosphorus ................ 24.00 to 24.50 


Ferroalloys.—Sellers are practically at a loss for 
official quotations for 80 per cent. ferromanganese for 
next year’s delivery. Several producers have with- 
drawn quotations and a higher range of prices is looked 
for. Prompt ferromanganese is quoted at $75 to $80, 
seaboard; for first half quotations nominally range 
from $62 to $63, while $61 is nominally quoted for sec- 
ond half shipment, although an advance to $65, sea- 
board, is expected. Very little business is moving. 
Fifty per cent. ferrosilicon is firm; furnace grades have 
been sold in small lots for extended delivery, 12 per 
cent. being quoted at $209.30, delivered. Importations 
of ferromanganese at this port last week aggregated 
1212 tons. 


Billets—Eastern makers have opened order books 
for second quarter of next year, business being entered 
at the same price which has prevailed for first quarter— 
$32, delivered, for basic open hearth rolling steel, and 
$36, at mill, minimum basis for ordinary forging billets. 
Producers, are well covered for prompt and first quarter 
shipments and could obtain fancy premiums if they 
could take on further business. An inquiry for 5000 
tons of standard rolling billets, for delivery extending 
over the first quarter, has been circulating in this dis- 
trict for a week withqut finding a taker. 


Plates.—New business continues to come to mills in 
good volume, and some producers are unable to make 
deliveries within 10 weeks. Contracts for first quarter 
requirements are being freely entered at 1.75c. for 
sheared and 1.80c. for universal plates, delivery in this 
vicinity. Prompt plates are extremely hard to get. 
Heavy inquiries for car plates are still before the trade, 
while new inquiries for several thousand tons of ship 
plates, for estimating purposes, have come out. East- 
ern mills continue to operate at top capacity and are 
gradually falling behind in deliveries. 

Structural Material—IJnquiry for plain shapes has 
been confined principally to small, miscellaneous busi- 
ness, although negotiations are still pending for con- 
siderable car material for extended delivery. Addi- 
tional inquiry for boat shapes has also developed. Few 
large propositions have developed in fabricated struc- 
tural work. The Philadelphia & Reading Railroad has 
placed orders for small bridge work. Several building 
projects are in sight, but develop slowly. Mills con- 
tinue to find difficulty in meeting customers’ demands 
for delivery. Quotations for plain shapes are un- 
changed, 1.60c., delivered here, being named for in- 
definite extended shipment, while for reasonably early 
delivery 1.70c. to 1.75c. about represents the market. 


Sheets.—Eastern sheet mills are unable to accept 
new orders for delivery inside of six to eight weeks 
and are now entering contracts for first quarter ship- 
ments. Western sheets are extremely scarce, many 
makers being practically sold up for the first half of 
next year. Mills are operating at full capacity and 
steadily falling behind in deliveries. Prompt sheets, 
when available, command sharp premiums. Western 
No. 10 blue annealed sheets, for indefinite delivery, are 
quoted at 1.80c. here. Eastern mills making smooth, 
loose-rolled sheets easily obtain 2.05c., delivered, for 
reasonably early shipment. 

Bars.—There is an active demand for both steel and 
iron bars. Mills in this vicinity are operating at full 
capacity and preparations are being made to get addi- 
tional plants in operation. Prompt bars are in par- 
ticularly good demand and quick shipments command 
fancy prices. Business in iron bars is being entered 
for extended shipment at 1.67%c., delivered, although 


. 


* 





December 


for any kind of early delivery 1.77c. is paid, an 
bars command even higher prices. Prompt s: 


pecial 


are quoted at 1.85c., delivered, although cont: a 
being entered at 1.55c. to 1.60c., delivered. 
Coke.—While some fair sized contracts in |) -)) {y,- 
nace and foundry coke are pending, the actual ove 
ment has been comparatively light. Consun are 
waiting for indications of further price recessic). j.. 
fore placing orders. Considerable variation iti prices 
is still reported, depending largely on grade, qu. ptity 
and delivery. Prices are practically unchan; the 
following range, per net ton, being named for delivery 


in buyers’ yards in this district: 


Connellsville furnace coke ..............+.. $5.00 to 
Connellsville foundry coke ..............04. 6.00 to ¢ 
Mountain- furnace coke: .........ccesecseses 4.50 to 
Mountain foundry coke ...........ssssee-++ 5.60 to 


Old Material—Further weakness has developed jn 
the leading grades and the tendency is still downward 
Steel mills are not in the market for No. 1 heavy melt 
ing steel for early delivery, but will pick up odd lots 
at bargain prices. One large consumer is embargoed. 
Occasional sales of moderate lots of No. 1 steel have 
been made down to $14.50, delivered, although dealers 
pay better than that price for steel to apply on con 
tracts, and in a number of instances have bid close to 
$15, on railroad lists. For shipment early next year 
$15.50 could no doubt easily be done for this grade. 
Rolling mill grades are uncalled for and show decided 
price weakness on forced sales. Borings and turnings 
are quiet. A slightly better movement in. machinery 
cast scrap is noted. Prices are irregular, holders refus- 
ing, in cases, to let go of material under present condi 
tions, while forced sales are made at prices which 
sometimes are considerably under the minimums quoted 
The following range of prices is named for prompt de 
livery in buyers’ yards in this district, covering eastern 
Pennsylvania and nearby points, taking a freight rate 
ranging from 35c. to $1.35 per gross ton: 

No. 1 heavy melting steel scrap and crops. .$15.00 to $15.50 


Old steel rails, rerolling (nominal)......... 17.00 to 17.50 
Low phosphorus heavy melting steel scrap.. 18.75 to 19.25 
Old- gteel atle® fice is eevee letisg near 20.00 to 20.50 
QGid’ irom | 5100 6 Gc. cease iets Eeasassaceeee 26.00 to 27.00 
CAG $00 SOUS sks 02 oS bw cn kp ode ba eee ede 18.50 to 19.00 
Old. car.” WhO. 6 oa 0s's sca vs one be nee 15.00 to 15.50 


No. 1 railroad wrought (nominal).......... 16.50 to 17.00 
Wrought -ifOn pipe: 665 ise Sete ia 13.50 to 14.00 
No. £ forge Gre: oases aciincs ces evse esugey 13.50 to 14.00 
No. 2 light. iron (nomial) ....:..ccvsccsed 8.00to 8.50 
Wrought turnings 11.00 to 11.50 
Cast borings 11.00 to 11.50 
MBCHINESY CORE ose oi Segue cs eV eacubaweele 15.00 to 15.50 

11 

11 

13 


Crute Dare, -TEPORS, os + s:00:40 4500s baanked .50to 12.00 
Stove plate .50to 12.00 
Railroad malleable (nominal) ............. 50 to 14.00 


Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, Onto, December 3, 1912. 


Iron Ore.—The market has been very active in the 
past few days. Previous to the past week sales of non- 
}essemer ore in the Central West had been almost en- 
tirely confined to the higher grades. This limited buy- 
ing movement, however, has been followed by a gen- 
eral buying of all grades of non-Bessemer ores by 
merchant furnaces in the Central West. The deman4 
for Lake Superior non-Bessemer ore in the East re- 
ported a week ago has continued and several additional 
round lots have been disposed of. Considerable east- 
ern business is still in prospect both from steel com- 
panies and merchant furnaces. Ore men éxpect the 
sales of Lake Superior ore in the East for next season 
delivery will reach at least 2,000,000 tons. The high 
price of coke is causing more demand for the high 
grades of ore, every effort being made to reduce fuel 
consumption. While some merchant furnace interests 
are inclined to defer their own buying until spring, be- 
lieving that the mines can produce all the ore that can 
possibly be needed next season and that they can se- 
cure what they want in the spring, ore men see a p0s- 
sibility that because of the labor situation they may be 
unable to get out as much ore as is wanted should the 
demand be greatly in excess of that of the present sea- 
son. Stock piles were well cleaned up this year and 
unless there is an influx of labor from Europe during 
the next few months there may be a labor shortage 10 
the mines. The shipments for the séason were pract! 
cally over in November. However, a few small car- 
goes were dispatched from the upper lake ports during 
the early part of this week. We quote prices as fol- 
lows: Old Range Bessemer, $4.40; Mesaba Bessemer, 
$4.15; Old Range non-Bessemer, $3.60, and Mesaba Bes- 
semer, $3.40. 


Pig Iron.—There is practically no activity in the 
market. Prices on Northern grades are very firm. One 





lecember 5, 1912 


cal furnace that made some sales recently at $17, 
irnace, for No. 2, has advanced its price to $17.50, 
hich is the general Valley quotation. The only sales 
eported are a few very small lots of foundry grades. 
oundries in general are weil covered through at least 
1e first quarter and little demand is looked for in 
vecember. Sellers expect that the buying for the last 
alf will start early in the year. There are a few small 
nquiries for Southern grades. While Southern iron is 
enerally held at a minimum of $14, Birmingham, for 
pot shipment and the first quarter, some resale iron is 
till being offered at $13.50 for early delivery. For 
1rompt shipment and for the first quarter of 1913 we 
uote, delivered, as follows: 


POODGEE oo. 0'ns SSS ees Se etch evar wens, $18.15 to $18.40 
BOR aac ¥ is ccthwavescucdvins ccvadeven~ eee erea’ 17.40 
Northern No. 2 foundry...........secssees 17.75 to 18.00 
SoGRerel TAGs 2 SRI G aun occ ciee se ceca wens 18.35 to 18.60 
Gray fOTfe 2.2. ce cca c ees cereesccns coves 17.00 to. 17:25 
Jackson County silvery, 8 per cent. silicon.. 20.50 to 21.55 


Coke.—The Struthers Furnace Company has sold 
bout 15,000 tons of furnace coke for delivery in the 

next few weeks at a price close to $4. This coke was 
thrown on the market because of the blowing out of the 
company’s furnace for relining. There is some inquiry 
for foundry coke for the first half, all the foundries in 
this territory not being covered. The supply of foun- 
dry coke is scarce and some producers have advanced 
their first half price from $4 to $4.50. We quote stand- 
ard Connellsville furnace coke at $4 per net ton at oven 
for prompt shipment and $3.25 to $3.50 for contract. 
Foundry coke is held at $4.50 to $4.75 for prompt ship- 
ment and $4 to $4.50 for contract. 

Finished Iron and Steel.—There is not a great deaP 
of new demand, but mills could take on a considerable 
tonnage on contracts if they were willing to book addi- 
tional business. Contracts now outstanding fairly well 
cover consumers for their first quarter and first half re- 
quirements. Most mill agencies report the pressure for 
deliveries unabated and generally the mills are getting 
in no better shape on shipments, although one producer 
has caught up somewhat on light bar products and 
is able to promise shipments on these products in Feb- 
ruary. Local warehouse prices were advanced this 
week $3 a ton on steel bars to 2.10c., and $2 a ton on 
plates and structural material to 2.25c. Warehouse 
prices on sheets are unchanged. The demand for ma- 
terial out of stock continues very heavy and warehouse 
stocks are getting in a more unsatisfactory condition, 
the supply of many sizes being exhausted. Mill prices 
are unchanged at 1.40c. to 1.45c. for steel bars and 1.45c. 
to 1.50c. for plates and shapes for future delivery. Quo- 
tations of Eastern mills are 1.60c. on plates and 1.65c 
on structural material with an advance over these 
prices for early delivery. Bar iron is firm at 1.60c. to 
1.70c. at mill, Makers of hard steel report a very heavy 
demand for angles and a less active demand for bars. 
For the latter they are now quoting 1.45c. for prompt 
shipment and 1.50c. for contract. Hard steel angles are 
quoted at 1.55c. for carload lots. The new demand for 
structural material is light. A large amount of tonnage 
is in prospect for building work in this city, inquiries 
for which will not be out until early in the year. An 
Eastern mill that had a few forging billets to offer made 
carload sales in this market in the week at $35 at mill. 
Sheet specifications continue very heavy. 


Old Material—The market is very quiet. Prices are 
weak, although nominal quotations are unchanged. 
Mills are well supplied for the remainder of the year 
and do not care to take on additional tonnage, although 
dealers would make some price concessions to move 
material. While the consumption is heavy little new 
demand is expected before January. Railroad lists out 
this week include the Erie, which closes Tuesday; the 
Pennsylvania Lines West, on which bids will be re- 





ceived on December 5, and a small Big Four list. We 
quote, f.o.b, Cleveland, as follows: 
Per Gross Ton. 
Old steel rails, rerolling...........-6e-000: $15.00 to $15.50 
Old ‘ten: SE oes te en oheethean bees nck 17.50 to 18.00 
Steel car axles ....... ; 19.25 
Heavy melting steel ... . 14.00 
Old ‘CRT WRG bb occ cc cba d dees dceaweccens . 14:00 
Relaying rails, 50 Ib. and over...........++- 23.00 to 23.50 
Agricultural malleable .........--sesee-e0s 12.50 to 13.00 
Railroad malleable <........cecceseseeeces. 14.00 to 14.50 
Light bundled sheet scrap ..........+s+5+5 12.50 to 13.00 
Per Net .Ton. 
Tram chd Qtlhee. <.i0 dois OC eae eee es oe et $21.00 to $22.00 
Cast borings 6 o.vcs ce ccvtectees Mee sesesceuns 8.25to 8.50 
Iron and steel turnings and drillings....... 9.00to 9.25 
Steel axle turnings ........ssseeeeeeeeereee 9.25to. 9.50 
No. 2 ‘Dembeelimg cnc ees ac cece csccesccenne 12.00 to 12.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought .........++eesasers 14.00 to 14.50 
No. (GRE cu ens<cekpnceGend aves 0< sb acer ne 13.00 to 13.50 
Stowe plate icc cscsecccecescccccenccces 10.00 to 10.50 
Bundled tim scrap .........5-.0sseeceeeees 11.00 to 11.50 
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Boston 


Boston, Mass., December 3, 1912. 

Old Material—The market has not strengthened 
and prices have again receded slightly on skeleton, 
wrought iron pipe and cotton ties. The quotations giv- 
en below are prices offered by the large dealers to the 
producers and to the small dealers and collectors, per 
gross ton, carload lots, f.o.b. Boston and other New 
England points which take Boston rates from eastern 
Pennsylvania points. In comparison with Philadelphia 
prices the differential for freight of $2.30 a ton is includ- 
ed. Mill prices are approximately Soc. a ton more than 
dealers’ prices: 


EAORUY MOOR BOOED 85s 5 os isto e's sv edbcwees $12.00 to $12.25 
Low phosphorus steel ........0.sccececeds 14.00 to 15.00 
Cie SONNE EE. Suen ek ae dese Weuiwe dae tac - 1§.00to 15.50 
Ce SOG IO iw aa BE sin cin b'c4o0 CaN 6 0s 0 ea) ee ee 
Mixed shafting ia dive ay 40.3 Oug es oc wet 14.75to 15.25 
No. 1 wrought and soft steel.............. 12.25t0 12,75 
SEOeNN : CRN, so nS ie e't wc cddeceveee 10.00 to 10.50 
UNE AN MR. o's ta iebn sean neeee Fey 0 10.50 ta 10.75 
Cathie: Mee Cpe). wins vas iundcuadesse 10.00 to 10.50 
GO PE ena Fach cas cornea eed ees nectees 4.50to 5.00 
Weees : CORNERS © a o.0:00 0 pees puscedete ces 8.00 to 8.25 
Cee SNL. 0b ad od Whee danccsatonetete’ 7.75to 8.00 
Oe CRS aa ee bametass kee HoNee eee 13.50 to 14.00 
ED. Gs 0 oie Amie 8 Up Raed ss vmwennet 11.00to 11.50 
DROVE GND 3 ocicen bead slice vaspesteteewss 9.00to 9.50 
Comte: GREW oi ade dcs csapat neds tatae wives 8.00to 8.25 
Uase-isem car. WReelas:: < »o000s00 sus sect teens 13.50to 14.00 


Cincinnati 
CINCINNATI, Ou1o, December 4, 1912—(By Telegraph) .— 


Pig Iron.—The Southern market has not improved, 
and prices on spot shipment are weak. Sales of Decem- 
ber foundry iron have been made as low as $13.50, Bir- 
mingham basis, for No. 2 foundry, although an equal 
tonnage has been disposed of at $14 at furnace and 
prices for first quarter shipment are strong at that fig- 
ure, ~Although a number of furnaces are quoting all 
the way from $14.50 to $15 for second quarter, there is 
no indication that buyers care to take hold just at the 
moment, and it will probably be well along in January 
before contracting for this delivery will be done. North- 
ern iron is very strong, as the high price of coke, 
coupled with well-filled order books, precludes any pos- 
sibility of a material reduction of the regular quota- 
tion of $17, Ironton, on No. 2 foundry, with the ex- 
ception of a limited quantity of special analysis iron 
held by dealers that is obtainable below this figure for 
December shipment. ,The inquiry is light, but a Mich- 
igan melter is expected to close this week for 1500 tons 
of foundry iron for December-March shipment and a 
central Ohio firm wants 1000 tons of analysis iron for 
the same delivery. A Western melter closed this week 
for 500 tons of Southern No. 2 foundry at $14, Bir- 
mingham, for December shipment, and a Seoat company 
took about 400 tons at the same price, with deliverics 
extending through the next three months. Ail iron 
merchants report urgent demands from melters for 
shipments on contracts. Basi¢ is fot active, but a St. 
Louis consumer will probably close for 2000 tons for 
first half within the next few days. As a rule, neither 
Northern nor Southern furnaces are anxious to quote 
for strictly second quarter business, and prices previ- 
ously made have in some instances been withdrawn. 
Based on freight rates of $3.25 from Birmingham and 
$1.20 from Ironton we quote, f.o.b. Cincinnati, as fol- 
lows: 


Southern coke, No. 1 foundry and 1 soft. .$17.50 to $17.75 


Southern coke, No. 2 foundry and 2 soft.. 17.25to 17.50 
Southern coke, No. 3 foundry............. 17.00 to 17.25 
Southern, No. 4 foundry .........-6..008- 16.75to 17.00 
Southorm Sree Geeeh > iii ccs ceed ches eerckes 16.50 to 16.75 
Old silvery, 8 per cent. silicon............ 20.20 to 20.70 
Southern Ohio coke, No. 1... cece eceeeeeee 18.70 to 19.20 
Southern Ohio coke, No. 2 ..cccccsscccees 18.20 to 18.70 
Southern Ohio coke, No. 3 ...cccenccseses 17.95 to 18.45 
Southern Ohio malleable Bessemer ........ 17.70to 18.20 
DOGS, . DN: ban ein dns cee chsesas coo one 18.20 to 18.70 
Lake Superior charcoal ...4...6+-seesee++ 19.25to 19.75 
Standard Southern car wheel.............. 25.75 to 26.25 
(By Mail) 


Coke.—Prompt shipment coke is still bringing a 
high premium, afid there are no indications of any re- 
lief. Connellsville furnace coke has brought over $4 per 
net ton at oven in a few sales made lately, and while 
it is rumored that first half contracts can be made be- 
low $3.25 it is probable that special conditions pre- 
vailed if the quantity involved amounted to very much. 
A local agency is said to have closed for about an 8000- 
ton monthly supply of furnace coke to be shipped to 
another territory, but with this exception there i very 
little business to be reported. .Connellsville foundry 
coke is quoted all the way from $4 to $4.75 for nearby 
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shipment, and a smail quantity of 72-hr. coke for domes- 
tic use has been taken at $5 per net ton at oven. Con- 
tract foundry grades can be obtained at figures close 
to those named for furnace coke. Wise County and 
Pocahontas producers are holding out for the same 
prices on prompt shipment coke, but contract quota- 
tions are about 25c. a ton below those for Connellsville 
brands. Few producers are willing to make contracts 
extending beyond July 1. 

Finished Material.—The chief concern of mill agen- 
cies is to take care of customers on shipments that are 
due on contracts. On structural material especially 
there is not much chance to get promises for delivery 
before July 1, although warehouse stocks yhave taken 
care of a number of small customers. Prites are un- 
changed, and local warehouses are quoting 2.15c. on 
steel bars and from 2.20c. to 2.25c.on structural ma- 


terial. The demand for sheets is holding up fairly well. 


Old Material.—Business is very slow, and the recent 
sharp advances were probably premature on a number 
of grades. However, there are no reductions that can 
be made this week, and it is the prediction of leading 
scrap dealers that prices will remain around the pres- 
ent quotations until after the holidays. The tgures 
given below represent what buyers are willing to pay 
for delivery in their yards, southern Ohio and Cincin- 
nati, and the maximum quotations are dealers’ prices 
f.o.b. at yards: 


Per Gross Ton. 


SEN MORE ROTED © 6 « oin00 ows vce cceccesss $10.25 to $10.75 
CE adem le paewsece esses 14.50 to 15.00 
Relaying rails, 50 Ib. and up.............+- 21.50 to 22.00 
Rerolling steel rails ..........++eseseeees 13.50to 14.00 
Melting steel rails ...........cseeeeseees 11.50to 12.00 
os swe tv scnee ene 13.00 to 13.50 
Per Net Ton 
ie es eS $11.50 to $12.00 
Cast borings .........--.-eesseveseceeeees 7.50to 8.00 
NE oe ie La aise 9 uses os 0s.0ee 8.00 to 8.50 
Ss RENE ones ve pecespepecncescsaes 11.25to 11.75 
EEE ching ke 6b dc alsccococconseaess 8.00 to 8.50 
SAAT POTTER EET E ERTS 18.50 to 19.00 
Locomotive tires (smooth inside).......... 12.00 to 12.50 
UE UE TIEIOD non cc wes vcccscccssnseceses 8.00 to 8.50 
Malleable and steel scrap .......-..+++-4+: 9.50 to 10.00 
Railroad tank and sheet scrap .....-...... 7.00to 7.50 
Birmingham 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., December 2, 1912. 


Pig Iron.—The market continues very firm. No 
disposition is seen to shade prices, despite the rumors 
emanating from other iron centers as to the oftering 
of Alabama pig iron below the schedule reported here. 
Iron so offered is undoubtedly re-sale iron, evidently 
representing the sale of warrants purchased at much 
lower figures, it doubtless having been thought ad- 
visable by purchasers to begin to realize on such invest- 
ments. Sales the past week have been of moderate 
lots, but this is nothing more than was expected, for 
there is really little iron available to be offered for 
shipment in the next four months. Second quarter iron 
continues to bring $15, Birmingham, while the price 
remains at $14.50 on 2 foundry base for first quarter. 
The producing rate has been increased by the blowing 
in of the stack of the Central Iron & Coal Company at 
Holt, Ala. The Alabama furnaces are very much in- 
terested in the export iron market, but the inability to 
secure bottoms in which to forward Birmingham iron 
from the South Atlantic and Gulf ports to Italy pre- 
cludes the taking of all the business that has been 
offered from that country in recent months. . Charcoal 
iron continues in very fair demand and brings $25 
and higher for any and all grades f.o.b. cars at furnaces. 
The local market is fairly represented on the following 
schedule of prices, all per gross ton, f.o.b. cars at 
furnaces, Birmingham district: . 


ee eS $14.50 to $15.00 
Meet. WA BOMMIBUEY. ook oe ss oes cen cence 14.00 to 14.50 
chk eee ones 0% 0:40 65.0 wse te 13.75'to 14.25 
I oo ake ca pevonegsccnsavns 13.50 to 14.00 
Gray forge .......-+---eee cece cece cence 13.25to 13.75 
I eee eee SN, 8 vals wine wes sete 14.00 to 14.50 
I Se ae a ca sion oni 60's tre 0 ob 20 whee 25.00 to 25.50 


Cast Iron Pipe.—The local water pipe makers are 
enjoying an unusual run of good business. While the 
shipments moving out at this time are largely on or- 
ders taken below prices ruling to-day, yet it is likewise 
true that these pipe makers are using iron bought at 
much lower prices. The demand for pipe comes from 


all sections of the country. It has been demonstrated- 


that cast iron pipe can be produced in this district at 
figures that will enable Birmingham to compete with 
all other pipe producing districts and the year 1912 
has proved one of the biggest from a tonnage stand- 
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point ever experienced by the water pipe mak 
well as the sanitary pipe producers. It is expect 
pipe for water and gas mains will show some 
advance early in the year, but meanwhile quo: 
remain as follows, per net ton, f.o.b. cars, at fou 
in this district: 4 in., $25; 6 in. and up, $23, wii) ¢ 
added for gas pipe. = 

Old Material.—Dealers report the market her, 
cast iron scrap more active than at any time in th: 
18 months.- The higher prices on pig iron are 
consumers to use more cast scrap than would 
narily be the case, with the result that this clas. 
material has been marked up somewhat in sympa‘ 
with pig iron. There is also a fair demand for wr. 
scrap from points like Chattanooga, Atlanta and ( 
den, as well as Birmingham. Dealers’ prices, per gross 
ton, f.o.b. cars in their yards, Birmingham, are pret; 
well established as follows: : 


y 


OF6 | tr ERIE as ys A Ta eae NOR sce eee +» $16.50 to $17.50 
50 BOG EE» 5-65-35 Oe aad 6 cnc eW bac aeee 15.50 to 16.00 
Ole EO GE Swine gp as + Fecds teaviawa Caen 14.50 to 15.00 
No: 1 cegkvond = WE@Gt 86 65 oes acc ccvdceias 13.00 to 13.50 
No. ‘2 SUOOE WHINE 64's io civics oh cs cee 11.50to 12.00 
ig...  COUMNES: NIE 65 hon i.t'cis dub at aes 9.50 to 10.00 
NO; 2 COURT “WEOEIINC 6 ices ch ces swuw aren 9.00 to 9.51 
No. b -UARCRIMETY CREE se 5s oie sce ae pe eeleee 11.50to 12.00 
No. 1 heavy melting steel .........0.se00. 11.50 to 12.00 
2 USE COR MN i. on b.0 0 ds kee 0 ENS oe weee 12.00 to 12.50 
Steere “CRY WROIR. 36 Sas cigs 000 cn kesb base 13.00 to 13.50 
Lagit : cast -Mube ROOWN BIRES 5503. i sce 'es ata 9.50 to 10.00 


Coal and Coke.—The car question is a more import- 
ant factor in the coal and coke market than any other 
one feature. It is generaily understood that the short- 
age of cars is going to affect the tonnage of coal pro- 
duced this year in Alabama. As a result of this short- 
age of cars, there has in some cases been a material 
advance in some grades of steam coal. The recent cold 
weather has developed an acute shortage of domestic 
coal, and the prices for that grade are higher than in 
several years. The coke market continues active, and 
with the high prices ruling in Virginia, West Virginia 
and the Connellsville region there has developed con- 
siderable inquiry for Alabama coke to be shipped to 
the Central West, Far West and to Mexico. Birming- 
ham will not reap its full advantage of this situation, 
however, by reason of inability to secure suitable cars 
in which to ship. There is no material change in the 
quotations on coke, the best foundry grades bringing 
$3.75 to $4.25 per net ton at the ovens here. 


Buffalo 


Burrato, N. Y., December 3, 1912. 


Pig Iron.—The market has been quiet for the week 
as regards new business, but the volume of shipments 
from furnaces on contracts was very large. There is 
evidence on every side of continually increasing con- 
sumption, business now coming to melters being very 
heavy. It would appear from the indications of the 
week, however, that for the present foundries instead 
of placing filling-in orders are endeavoring to draw on 
their reserve supply already contracted for and re- 
questing furnaces to anticipate deliveries as far ahead 
of contract schedules as possible, calling for December 
shipments of their January quotas. Furnaces, however, 
are utterly unable to comply to the extent asked, not- 
withstanding November production has been exceed- 
ingly heavy. It develops now that users as a rule 
erred on the conservative side in ordering for fourth 
quarter requirements and will be obliged largely to in- 
crease their placements later on. Prices for all grades 
are very firm and one of the largest producing inter- 
ests, which is practically out of the market for the 
present on account of its sold up condition, is quoting 
$18 as its minimum for all grades, including No. 4 iron. 
The coke situation appears to be easing up a trifle, 
which is very opportune for many of the foundries 
anxious to accumulate some stock ahead on account o! 
the near approach of winter with the trying transpor- 
tation conditions. We quote as follows for first half 
delivery, f.o.b. Buffalo: 


Ne. 3. fomadey. isccp ckdites Packscs caeK eee $18.00 to $18.25 
Noe, 2X. foundry .jcscacenstubh 0460 Nake 17.75 to 18.00 
NO. 2 PUM ook ve cbagbee chines enh cone 17.50 to 17.75 
No. ~ foundry ccc casceecns séeseat ere 17.25 to 17.50 
Grey: FONE oc cscs sens bs eee eeece aan 17.00 to 17.25 
Bgtecanle 2.65. sbi cncaksdtanesektseee oe 17.75 to 18.25 
DOC ... 03+ 000k pepkeness teehee cua 18.00 to 18.25 
Charcoal, regular brands and analysis...... 18.75 to 19.25 
Charcoal, special brands and analysis..........-+.+ 22.00 


Finished Iron and Steel.—The mills are continuing 
their passive attitude in regard to the booking of fur- 
ther tonnage. Some of the mill interests are taking 
care of a portion of their old contract customers, while 
other mills are declining to enter additional tonnage 4 
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time even with regular contract customers who are 
leavoring to cover themselves for the last half of 
t year. The only exception to the current practice 
turning down old customers on the extension of 
tracts is for implement steel, implement makers 
ing into the market at this time for their annual 
tract requirements of steel. In structural material 
y good premiums are paid for occasionally prompt 
ment even for odd sizes. Some of the smaller mills 
still making fairly prompt delivery on urgent 
ers. The structural steel for two factory buildings 
the Atlas Crucible Steel Company, Dunkirk, N. Y., 
; been awarded to S. Culver, of that city. Figures 
being received this week for steel for an extensive 
lition to the Sanderson plant of the Crucible Steel 
mpany of America at Syracuse, N. Y. The Lane 
idge Company, Painted Post, N. Y., has received con- 
ract for the structural steel work for the addition to 
e plant of the Knickerbocker Portland Cement Com- 
pany at Hudson, N. Y. There is active demand for 
lets and the price is firm at $29.50, f.o.b. Buffalo. 
Quite a large tonnage for Canadian export was placed 
during the week with the New York State Steel Com- 
ny by the Canadian Steel Foundries for delivery over 
he next six months. 


Old Material.—The. local market 
traces of dullness during the past week. 


has exhibited 


The bulk of 


usiness has been with eastern Pennsylvania and Pitts- ° 


urgh users and the aggregate of sales has-been only 
oderate in volume. In consequence of the slackening 
n the local demand prices have weakened somewhat. 
\Ve quote as follows per gross ton, f.o.b. Buffalo: 


<aee eh 6eCet ah ape eee. ow $14.50 to $15.00 
17.25 ° 


Heavy melting steel 
Low phosphorus steel 


No. 1 railroad WrOUgnt oo. .vcccceescnvevec 15.75 to 16.25 
No. 1 railroad and machinery cast scrap ... 13.75 to 14.75 
Old ‘ebetl> MOG i vicdices 0c 0c kbowuep ese aes 16.50 to 16.75 
Old 19g i ks oS eb wkeiee's ces ous beds ewie 24.25 to 24.75 
Old Gi. CIE Bihitw cic e Spbades ce bawdas <a 15.25 to 16.00 
Railroad malleable ......-..ccseeseccseeens 1 3.25 to 13.75 
Boiler plate sheared ........+0seeeeeeeeees 14.75 to 15.25 
Locomotive grate. bars ........seccseeeeeee 11.50 to 12.00 
Wrought PAPE co sccccsisedsecSecsosescsecen 10.25to 10.75 
et a. See oe ry aa errr ree ee ee 10.50 to 11.00 
Wrought iron and soft steel turnings........ 8.75to 9.00 
Clean Cat: OTIS inn « 6.5 bp endows 0400 0's0 50 8.00 to 8.50 
San Francisco 
San Francisco, CAt., November 27, 1912. 


A few merchants report a slight curtailment of buy- 
ing in some finished products, but onthe whole the dis- 
tributive movement is about equal to that of October. 
Prospective requirements of reinforcing bars are in- 
creasing rapidly, while the local demand for roofing 
material and plates has dropped off a little. In south- 
ern California and some interior districts the demand 
in most lines is beyond all precedent, merchants re- 
porting all the business they can possibly handle. The 
heavy arrivals on old orders have slightly relieved the 
shortage in certain lines, but buyers are greatly con- 
erned regarding supplies for the spring trade, and 
specifications in general are extremely heavy. 


Bars.—The local small distributive trade in soft steel 
bars is hardly so active as last month, but some.large 
consumers are buying from store, and country business 
is well maintained. Stocks are in very poor shape, and 
while merchants are specifying on an unusually large 
scale, they expect little improvement in the situation 
for several months. The scarcity of soft steel has 
brought out a good demand for iron bars, and coast 
mills rolling this material are extremely busy. Several 
large inquiries are coming out for reinforcing bars, and 
local mills are closely sold up. Several large concrete 
building jobs are in sight, and new figures are being 
taken on the Los Angeles dock, as well as on pier 37, 
in this city. Open-hearth corrugated reinforcing bars, 
arloads, from mill, are quoted at 2.20c., and small lots 
from store at 2.50c., with an advance expected shortly. 
Merchants quote soft steel bars in small lots, from 
store, at 2.65c., and iron at 2.55c. 


Structural Material—While general building is ac- 
live, few contracts recently let require much structural 
steel. The amount of work figured, however, is increas- 
ing, and several important jobs are expected in the 
next 30 days. Fabricators find it practically impossi- 
ile to get delivery from mill before the second half of 
913, and are reluctant to buy so far ahead. They are 
ccordingly taking considerable plain material from 
tore at a slight advance over the mill basis. Prelimi- 
ary drawings of the city hall steel work have been 
ompleted, and bids on a tonnage basis are to be taken 
inmediately. All the money has been subscribed for 
‘he $750,000 municipal opera house, and it is practicaliy 
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certain that plans for the public library will be carried 
out. The Central Iron Works has a contract for about 
150’ tons for a Catholic church. Bids have been <alled 
for on the U. S. Subtreasury. Figures are also being 
taken on the S. & G. Gump hotel and several smaller 
apartment buildings. A general contract has been let 
for a class A school in Oakland. A contract 1s ex- 
pected soon on the Pittock building, Portland, Ore. 
The Southern Pacific Railroad announces that its new 
passenger station in this city will be of reinforced con- ° 
crete. 

Rails.—Small! orders are still being placed with con- 
siderable frequency, and a few single sales amount to 
several hundred tons each, though no really important 
business has been taken. Definite inquiries are ex- 
pected at any time on several important interurban 
and logging roads, and the outlook is good for a heavy 
tonnage within the next six months. Some importance 
is attached to the visit of F. A. Brewer of Chicago, who 
proposes to finance a large timber project in this vi- 
cinity. 

Sheets.—The local jobbing trade in galvanized sheets 
has been slightly curtailed in the last few weeks, and 
with large arrivals both by rail and sea some merchants 
are fairly well supplied. In other parts of the State 
the consuming demand is well sustained, and jobbers 
are still clamoring for shipments. Agents who ‘have 
been taking first-quarter contracts state that most buy- 
ers have already specified their full allotments, and are 
now inquiring for second-quarter delivery. One or two 
mills which can take a limited amount of new business 
for shipments in two to four weeks are picking up a 
great many carload orders. 


Plates.—Some shipbuilding business is still coming 
out, and the outlook for 1913 is encouraging, though 
widely circulated statements of a great shipbuilding 
industry in prospect for this port are probably much 
exaggerated. So far, at least, there is little indication 
that Pacific shipbuilders can compete on large new 
work with those on the Atlantic. No important. tank 
or pipe contracts are reported, and manufacturers are 
fairly well covered for work formerly booked. Jobbing 
business is only moderate. 

Merchant Pipe.—The gross tonnage taken by the 
principal mills is expected to show some increase for 
the year over 1911, but specifications from local mer- 
chants are not above normal at the moment. Los An- 
geles and some interior points are still specifying freely, 
while trade in other districts is quiet, the curtailment 
being attributed to the approaching inventory season. 
There is little inquiry for oil pipe, but the current ton- 
nage is increased by numerous orders for water and 
gas works. The largest single purchase was 34,000 ft. 
of 16-in. pipe by the Los Angeles Gas & Electric Com- 
pany. The Lawndale Land & Water Company, Los 
Angeles, will take bids December 15 on 10,000 ft., 2 to 
8-in., and the city of Alameda will take bids December 
17 for 5000 ft. of 3-in. and Booo ft, of 3%-in. black gas 
pipe. The Maricopa, Ventura & Los Angeles Pipe Line 
Company is working on a 140-mile oil line project. 


_ Cast Iron Pipe—Considerable business, especially 
In gas pipe, is coming from private corporations, but 
the demand is hardly up to expectations, and the vol- 
ume of municipal business is much less than was 
counted on, with only a fair prospect of improvement 
before the end of the Year. A few inquiries are com- 
ing out, however, and much delayed municipal business 
will probably be placed in the spring. Small lots have 
been ordered by the towns of Pasadena and Long 
Beach, Cal., and the towns of Imperial and Fullerton 
are taking figures. The city of Vancouver, B. C., will 
probably be out for a large tonnage early in the year. 
Prices per net ton, San Francisco, remain at $38.50 for 
4-in.; $36.50 for 6- to 10-in.; and $36 for larger sizes. 
Pig Iron—The market has stiffened materially of 
late, and some good sized orders have been placed, 
though many melters have covered their requirements 
for several months to come, and there is a general hesi- 
tancy to pay the prices now asked. While castings 
are still very cheap, the foundry business is fairly 
active, and the supply of pig iron imported during the 
fall is by no means excessive. Some spot offerings of 
English iron are reported at $25 to $20 per gross ton, 
but a lot of No. 1 Jarrow, held for the last two years, 
was recently sold at $28 ex warehouse. No, 1 English 
foundry iron, to arrive, is quoted at a range of $27.50 
to $30 per gross ton, while Southern foun i 
quoted pos, sae per gross ton for No. 1 and for 
No. 2. Loca pelrers better satisfied than formerly 
with the quality of Southern iron, but prefer to 
buy foreign iron owing to the difficulty andes de- 
liveries from Southern furnaces in periods of special 
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activity. Many local foundries .are using small amounts 
made:by the Noble Electric Steel Company, which is 
/of fine quality andsells:on about the same: basis as 
Southern? A small torinage of iron of various grades 
was recently imported from India, and is being tested 
by* the foundries. The results have been apparently 
satisfactory, but the price at present is considered too 
high. No Chinese iron has been received recently, but 
shipments may be resumed before long. 


Coke.—The larger local melters are fairly well cov- 
ered for the present, ‘and the market is quiet. Whole- 
sale dealers quote Pelton Main and German Syndicate 
coke at $14 per gross ton, ex yard. Importers quote 
English coke, ex ship, to arrive, at $13.50 to $14 per 
gross ton, and German at $14 to $14.50. 

Old Material—Some of the larger local yards have 
enough business to clean up fairly well by the end of 
the year. The various coast rolling mills and steel 
plants have been liberal buyers of steel melting and 
wrought iron scrap, and the local rerolling mill is tak- 
ing its full quota of old rails. Cast iron scrap is get- 
ting fairly well cleaned up, as no large lots are coming 
on the market, and prices are advancing. Dealers offer 
$15.50 per net ton, and some melters report purchases 
of heavy machinery scrap at $17 to $18. Other prices 
are: Steel melting scrap, per gross ton, $12.50; 
wrought scrap, per net ton, $12.50 to $15; rerolling 
rails, per net ton, $11. A 500-ton cargo of miscellane- 
ous scrap has just arrived from the Hawaiian Islands. 





The C. W. Pike Company, San Francisco, has taken 

agencies for the Canton Sheet Steel Company, Canton, 

» Ohio, and the Deforest Sheet & Tinplate Company, 
Niles, Ohio. 

The Waterhouse & Lester Company, steel and 
heavy hardware merchant, announces that after Janu- 
ary I its Sacramento branch will be closed and the 
business handled from the San Francisco office. 

The Levin & Sons Iron & Metal Yard has been in- 
corporated in San Francisco, with a capital stock of 
$35,000, by J. Levin, J. R. Kelly and W. G. Weiss. 


Germany File the Dain War 


Bertin, November 21, 1912. 


It begins to be admitted more freely in trade cir- 
cles that the war in the Balkans is causing a -quieter 
tone in the iron market. This, however, applies only 
to bars and such other products as are not controlled 
by a firm organization; and: even in such commodities 
it is true only of orders for remoter periods of de- 
livery. To state the matter in another form, products 
that are dependent in part upon dealers are finding a 
slower market. It is everywhere remarked, on the 
other hand, that specifications on contracts are coming 
in normally. That the situation is still regarded as 
promising is evident from the fact that the Steel Works 
Union to-day marked up structural shapes, for the first 
quarter of 1913, 2.50 marks a ton. Recently, too, several 
German. states and certain municipalities renewed their 
contracts for grooved and light rails at‘an ‘advance of 
3 to 4 marks over previous contracts. 


The Steel Works Union Expresses Confidence 


The market survey given out by the Union to-day 
points out that consumers of semi-manufactured prod- 
ucts continue well employed, that calls for delivery are 
still brisk and that supplies of material are scarce. 
Business in these products for the first quarter of 1913 
was opened at unchanged prices, although there had 
been a pretty wide demand among the mills that they 
be advanced 2.50 marks. The statement goes on to say 
that foreign business in half-rolled material is in a 
favorable position, particularly in Great Britain, and 
that the Balkan War has had no substantial effect upon 
calls for delivery. Business in heavy rails is declared 
to be very satisfactory, the amount of work in hand 
being considerably greater than in November, 1011. 
Further big foreign orders have been taken. Inquiries 
from foreign markets continue to arrive in good vol- 
ume, indicating a favorable position abroad. The de- 
mand for beams, as is usual at the beginning of winter, 
-has become somewhat quieter, but foreign business re- 
mains very good. 


Car Shortage Severely Felt in Coke and Ore 


While the shortage of freight cars is felt chiefly by 
coal companies, it is also becoming a serious problem 
for iron companies, whether they own their coal mines 
or are dependent upon other producers. The shortage 
in the Essen region was about 10,000 cars a day till a 
week ago, but latterly it has risen to over 14,000 cars. 
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Furnaces have already been blown out for lack 
and the great Hoesch Company reports that a: 
ing been compelled to curtail its work it is now 
ger of having to shut down altogether. 

The ore business feels the effect of the car 5) irtag¢ 
to a serious degree. Shipments from the Sieg.» djs 
trict to Upper Silesia, which were begun abou: ¢h, 
beginning of the year, have been wholly susp ended. 
and the railroads have not even been able to mec: the 
regular requirements of the Rhenish-Westphalian jc. 
trict. In ‘consequence of this situation stocks 0/ ore< 
have accumulated at the mines to some extent. 
for the first half of 1913 at advanced prices have beep 
going on briskly for some time. Business in minettes 
for 1913 is also going on at firm prices. There is , 
scarcity of the richer; gnades. Transactions in foreign 
ores for 1913 have not been so heavy as had been ex. 
pected; buyers are evidently holding back somewhat 
owing to high prices, which are in part the result oj 
high ocean freight rates. - The price for 50 per cent 
Spanish ores delivered on the Ruhr is now 21.50 to 22 
marks a ton. Supplies of rich manganese ores are 
rather short in view of the uncertainty of freight move- 
ment in the Dardanelles and prices are rising. Swedish 
ores are mostly delivered in long contracts, but higher 
prices must be paid on new orders. 


Pig Iron Active for 1913 


Transactions in pig iron for the first half of 1913 
have been active since business was opened several 
weeks ago, and there has also been considerable sup- 
plementary ordering for December delivery. There is 
a considerable demand for 20 per cent. spiegeleisen, 
with foreign markets taking their normal requirements. 
Basic (Thomas) iron is in heavier demand than can be 
met and Luxemburg grades can scarcely be shipped for 
export as fast as wanted. There is a marked scarcity 
of hematite grades for prompt delivery; in foundry 
grades business is active, including foreign orders at 
good prices. Russia is sending in larger orders. There 
is a strong demand for scrap, but as the supplies com- 
ing upon the market are also large prices have hardly 
changed, though a firmer tendency is mentioned. Cast 
scrap has followed the upward movement of pig. 

Business in bars for remoter dates is very quiet, 
dealers holding back in view of political conditions. 
The upward tendency of prices has evidently come to a 
standstill; present quotations appear to range between 
123 and 125 marks, though some reports mention 
higher figures. Large amounts of bars are going into 
the export trade, but here, too, a quieter tone is ob- 
served in transactions. for remoter dates. Export 
prices keep up well, namely, 122.50 to 125 marks, f.o.b. 
seaport, for good German bars of soft steel. South 
American countries continue to order bars in large 
amounts. 

In bands there is much work in hand. The mills 
are not able to accommodate orders for the first quar- 
ter of 1913 to any considerable extent. Prices are 
firmly held at 145 to 150 marks. It is mentioned in one 
report that orders are coming in more slowly of late. 
The position of cold-rolled bands remains very strong, 
as previously reported; though home orders are now 
coming in more slowly, as consumers have covered 
their requirements for a considerable period ahead. 
Mills running on strips for tube manufacturers are very 
heavily employed owing to the active trade in tubes. 
The tube mills have good foreign orders. 


The Plate Trade Quieter 


Heavy plates are somewhat quieter, but orders in 
hand extend so far ahead that the lighter business for 
the moment awakens no concern whatever. In medium 
thicknesses the demand is so heavy that the mills can 
hardly meet it. The foreign demand for thin plates 
has fallen off considerably, but the work in hand will 
last most mills through the March quarter. Home or- 
ders are also coming in more slowly, and the last 
prices are scarcely maintained. It seems now to be 
well nigh certain that the Kontor in ship plates will 
break up, owing to the excessive allotments claimed by 
some works. These concerns as independents would 
make the selling agency worthless. The matter will 
be cleared up early in December. 

From the hardware trade it is reported that the 
effects of the war-are becoming more perceptible. Ex- 
port orders are slack and some have been canceled 
that were placed some time ago. Several concerns that 
work largely for the export markets have been com- 
pelled to dismiss workmen or shorten hours. Locks 
appear to have felt the war’s effects more seriously 
than other goods. 

The movement of the Belgian market has been !at- 
terly rather irregular. About 10 days ago a drop o! 
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ne shilling in the export price of basic bars was re- 
ted and a few days later iron bars and thin plates 
1 export were reduced by the same figure. This 
eek, on the other hand, a Brussels dispatch mentions 
n advance of various grades of pig iron for the home 
rade by one franc. 

The dividend of the Krupp Company is 12 per cent., 
hich compares with 10 per cent. for last year. Gross 
arnings were 46,038,000 marks, against 43,100,000 
arks. 


British Consumption Still Heavy 


European Demands for Steel in Excess 
of Production — British Iron Softer 


“(By Cable) 
MIDDLESBROUGH, ENGLAND, December 4, 1912. 

Speculation in pig iron is dull, but the situation is 
ntrinsically strong and buying of hematite continues, with 
jos. paid for early delivery. The United States Steel Cor- 
oration has informed a big Welsh customer that it can- 
not complete deliveries before May of semifinished steel 
under contract expiring December and all of the Septem- 
er specifications are not yet shipped. America is in- 
juiring for billets from the German Steel Works Union, 
and it is felt that the British are unlikely to get any- 
thing. 

European demands are far in excess of production 
and all deliveries are belated. The German Steel Works 
Union has nothing left for the first quarter and very little 
for the second, and there are still large inquiries in the 
market. We quote as follows: 

Cleveland pig iron warrants (closing Tuesday), 67s. 1d., 
against 67s. 8%4d. one week ago. 

No. 3 Cleveland pig iron, maker’s price, f.o.b. Middles- 
brough, 67s. 6d., a decline of od. in the week. 

Steel sheet bars (Welsh) delivered at works in Swan- 
sea Valley, 46, for January-March delivery. 

German sheet bars, f.o.b. Antwerp, 112s. 6d. 

German 2-in. billets, f.o.b. Antwerp, 107s., an advance 
2s. 

German basic steel bars, f.o.b Antwerp, £6 6s. 

Steel bars, export, f.o.b. Clyde, £8. 

Steel joists, 15-in., export, f.o.b. Hull or Grimsby, £7 tos. 
German joists, f.o.b. Antwerp, £5 12s. to £5 15s. 

Steel ship plates, Scotch, delivered local yard,£8 7s. 6d. 
Steel black sheets, No. 28, export, f.o.b. Liverpool, £9 


of 


15s. 
Steel rails, export, f.o.b. works port, £6 15s. 

Tin plates, cokes, 14 x 20, 112 sheets, 108 Ib., f.o.b. 
Wales, 15s. 3d. 


‘St. Louis. 


St. Louis, Mo., December 2, 1912. 


Pig Iron.—Purchases continued to be of the car-load 
and 100-ton lot type with a few exceptions, these in- 
cluding a sale of 1200 tons of 50 per cent. ferrosilicon, 
a 1000-ton sale of basic and several 500-ton lots for 
special purposes, or immediate needs following the ex- 
haustion of contract allotments. Inquiries now in the 
market are generally for small lots, but the demand for 
shipment remains as urgent as at any time in the past. 


Coke.—Foundry grades are hard to get and the quo- 
tation for Connellsville best 72-hour selected is still 
$4.50 to $5 per net ton at oven. Furnace coke is also 
hard to get and transactions continue from hand to 
mouth. No. buyers are willing to commit themselves 
for future delivery of foundry coke. By-product coke 
is selling to some extent and is being quoted on the 
Connellsville basis. 

‘Finished Iron and Steel—The structural market 
showed no new features; business continued to flow in 
with no cessation as to quantity and specifications on 
contracts were good. Insistence on shipment is more 
intense if anything. Bars are in active consumption 
and demand. In standard section steel rails nothing is 
expected until after the first of the year. Track fasten- 
‘ngs have been in increased demand at firm prices on 
last quotations. Coal mines are buying light rails quite 
freely. Agricultural and wagon interests are still very 
active. 

Old Material—There has been a softening of de- 
cided character and quotations show recessions prac- 
tically all down the line. Mills using scrap seem to 
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be well filled up and while it is known that their or-~ 
ders are large and cover: them far into the future, they 
are content to wait awhile before buying further. It is 
doubtful if the situation will change materially during 
the next two or three weeks, or until after the holidays. 
The dealers, however, are fairly satisfied as they are not 
left with any accumulations in their yards and any re- 
currence of demand will, therefore, lift pri¢es at once. 
Relaying rails are the exception to the rule. They are 
firm, and are still hard to get.. The winter period is 
expected to reduce railroad offerings, thus preventing 
further recession of consequence. We quote dealers’ 
prices, f.o.b. St. Louis, as follows : 


Per Gross Ton. 
Spe MeO Come am eek.» aie $15.00 to $15.50 
COTO ES 25 0.5 ok bck codes 15.50 


Old iron rails 
Old steel rails, 


Old steel rails, less than 3 feet..........4. 14.50 to 15.00 
Relaying rails, standard section, subject to 

DUURE 65s da tawe Dada’ bake eRe a waekas.e 4.00 to 25.00 
ORE cad: OI. 5 5 06 50.08 ee Fo Va Cobb eye's 15.00 to 15.50 
Heavy melting steel scrap .......+..s00005 14.00 to 14.50 
Frogs, switches and guards cut apart........ 13.50 te 14.00 

Per Net Ton. 

Feomy Deh ebeth 6 6.0.66 Jai <p ec iaies twee esas $11.50 to $12.00 
Erogh.@Or QMIG8 66 0.sd% pdaaiqnw pes oe 5 ch ann ou eee’ 2058 
Sepal cor MUROE 64004, vk i cewtvesss -dandiewes 17.00 to 17.50 
Ne, 1 rathemnl whedeet os. <i x cek ds oes k eee 12.50 to 13,00 
No. 2 railroad wrought ¢ oe cci. ccc c cee seses 12.00 to 12.50 
ee RS ee eT yee ge ee 11.78 to 12.50 
Locomotive tires, smooth ...........esee+- 12.50 to 13.00 
TEGO, FETE COGRE ov ke hice hse ks edeemns 9.50 to 10.00 
Mixed boringe 8605 dibs ce cee ce tee ae 7.50to 8.00 
ee Ee ee ere ree ou weerer® 11,00to 11.50 
No. 1 boilers cut to sheets and rings........ 8.00 to 8.50 
eas 3 OE OREO ow eace boo 6 84 ban) Coenen 11.50 to 12.00 
Stove plate and light cast scrap.........+.5 9.00to 9.50 
Rutinoced aaebOR 6.54 i cc. case ve ones 11.50 to 12.00 
Agricultural malleable .....6..-cesscencees 9.50 to 10.00 
Pipes OG TOS. wc i veees tes tisctevasesaevs 8.00 to 8.50 
Railroad sheet and tank scrap........... «~.. V7.50to 8.00 
Ratiread Gre CONG apie cbs opis aeids creas 9.50 to 10.00 
Machine shop turmings ........0eseeeeeees 8.50 to 9.00 
Sundled sheet SCrap .sscscecesccvscessesss 7:50t0 8.00 


New York 


New York, December 4, 1912. 


Pig Iron—The market has been quieter than in 
several weeks. For the most part the orders booked 
have been of a filling-in character, as illustrated in the 
case of one large railroad supply interest, which is 
placing lots of 200 to 500 tons for plants in different 
parts of the country. In the Hudson Valley some busi- 
ness is pending, the inquiry in one case being for the 
third quarter of 1913. Only occasionally, however, does 
a consumer care to make commitments so far ahead. 
A soil pipe interest is still in the market for, 1500 to 
2000 tons. Buffalo furnaces have little iron to sell for 
the first half of next year, and their quotation beyond 
July 1 is around $18 for No. 2X. In New England the 
chief pending business is in basic iron, for which one 
steel plant will probably close for 5000 to 6000 tons. 
Virginia iron has figured to but a small.extent in re- 
cent business in the New York district, as well as in 
New England. Offsetting to some extent the with- 
drawal of one Virginia producer from the market on 
No. 2X is the blowng in of an additional: furnace of 
another interest. Eastern Pennsylvania furnaces are 
holding generally to the prices recently announced and 
the diminished inquiry for pig iron has not been attend- 
ed by indications of weakness. We quote as follows 
for Northern iron at tidewater: No. 1 foundry, $18.50 
to $18.75; No. 2X, $18.25 to $18.50; No. 2 plain, $17.75 
to $18. Southern iron is quoted at $18.75 to $19 for 
No. 1 foundry and $18.50 to $18.75 for No. 2. 


Structural Material—The amount of business being 
placed is not particularly large, but there is consider- 


able being offered for figuring, in spite of a season of — 


expected dullness, and much business of small propor- 
tions is dependent on early shipment. The signs are 
that specifications on contracts in December will be 
large, and with an occasional questioning of the per- 
manence of the present high scale of operations, the 
main consideration of the sales offices continues to be 
the congested situation’ of the mills. The relatively 
large work lately closed includes the following: 900 
tons for the Fifth National Bank building, Lexington, 
Ky., and 600 tons for the Marquand apartment, New 
York, to the Noelke-Richards Iron Works; 550 tons, 
Harvard Club, Boston, to the New England Structural 
Company; 325 tons for the Philadelphia & Reading for 
the Port Richmond branch, to the McClintic-Marshall 
Construction Company; 550 tons for the extension of 
the Marion power house, Jersey City, to the Lacka- 
wanna Bridge Company; 2500 tons bri work for 
the New York Central, of which the American Brid 

Company took 225 tons, and 250 tons for 21 spans ie 


the Atlantic Coast Line. 


Z new projects and 
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projects revived may be mentioned the following: Sec- 
tions F and G of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and 
Sciences; 100 x 120-ft. addition to the machine shop 
of the Watson-Stillman Company at Aldene, N. J.; about 
3100 tons for a 20-story store and left building, Madi- 
son avenue and Thirtieth street, for Charles Kaye; 
building for Greenpoint hospital, Albert Winternitz, 
contractor; building for the Peoples National Bank, 
Lynchburg, Va.; South Side schoolhouse, Newark, 
N. J.; 18-story building, 130 East Fifteenth street, for 
the Consolidated Gas Company, requiring perhaps 5000 
to 6000 tons of steel; warehouse for the McKeon Realty 
Company, Eleventh avenue and Sixteenth and Seven- 
teenth streets; Hospital for Deformities and Joint Dis- 
eases, East 123d street; 12-story apartment, 929 Park 
avenue, for the Park Central Building Company, and 
12-story office building, Beaver and New streets, for 
Brody, Adler and Koch. We quote plain material at 
1.66c. to 1.86c., New York, for mill shipment, accord- 
ing to delivery, and 2.15c. from store. 


Steel Plates.—There is practically no new inquiry 
in the market for railroad cars and little car buying has 
been made public. Railroads generally are stili regard- 
ed as disposed to buy with injunctions of secrecy, but 
it is believed that early future business aggregates 
at least 50,000 cars. The week’s closures include: 3000 
cars for the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie, 1000 each to the 
American Car & Foundry, the Pressed Steel Car and 
the Standard Steel Car Companies; 40 12,000-gal. tank 
cars for the Northern Pacific to the American Car & 
Foundry Company, and 100 gondola and 100 hopper 
cars for the Westmoreland Coal Company to the Cam- 
bria Steel Company. There are indications that sub- 
sidiaries of the United States Steel Corporation have 
had to go into the open market for forms of finished 
product, a step further than buying semi-finished steel. 
Sheared plates‘ are T.66c. to 1.76c., New York, according 
to delivery, and universal plates are usually $1 per ton 
higher. 


Iron and Steel Bars.—While still strong, bar iron 
does not seem to have held 1.60c. at mill, and 1.55c. 
has been +done on somewhat moderate purchases. 
Specifications against contracts are heavy, and there 
ate still no signs that much duplicate buying has been 
done. It is believed that the buying of this character 
has been very small in comparison with the total vol- 
umes moving. Steel bars are nominally 1.40c., Pitts- 
burgh, or 1.56c. minimum, New York, mill shipments, 
and from store 2c. Refined iron bars are 1.65c. to 
1.75c., New York, and from store, 2c. 


Cast Iron Pipe.—Considerable improvement has de- 
veloped in the cast iron pipe trade. Private water and 


gas companies are again buying quite freely, some for im- 


mediate delivery and others for spring shipment. Rather 
heavy inquiries are in the market from this class of con- 
sumers. No new public lettings are reported in this 
section of the country. Quotations on carload lots of 
6 ing tange from $24.50 to $26 per net ton at tidewater, 
acconding to the condition of:makers’ order books. 


Old Material—With the exception of the foundry 
trade, the market is not only quiet but conditions are 
such as to cause considerable uneasiness to holders of 
old material. The steel companies in eastern Pennsyl- 
vania continue to be well stocked, and embargoes are 
threatened at more works. Some of the largest con- 
sumers of steel scrap are imperatively ordering the dis- 
continuance of shipments. The bar iron mills also 
appear to be well supplied and are doing little in the 
market. Quotations on steel scrap and on rolling mill 
stock are therefore weak, and dealers are somewhat at 
sea regarding quotations. Opposite conditions prevail 
with regard to cast scrap, which is in good demand and 
firmly held. Some of the larger foundries having con- 
tracts with dealers are urging shipments. Dealers’ quo- 
tations are as follows per gross ton, New York and 
vicinity: 


Old girder and T rails for melting.......... $12.00 to $12.50 
Heavy melting steel scrap ................. 12.00 to 12.50 
EE cables Wivin 65a gw ba sey see sae 22.50 to 23.00 
2s SESS aru in sy s'pc tv sno b4'80 60% 14.00 to 14.50 
IE NE ht, 2h Geo dys c'v'b Ae bees endceae 24.00 to 25.00 
NE GUND os. Gk. oe eke oss 16:00 Co 16.50 
No. |} wenroed wrought = ...-.5.........%. 13.75 to 14.25 
Wrought iron track scrap ................ 13.00 to 13.50 
No. 1 yard wrought, long................. 12.50 to 13.00 
No. 1 yard wrought, short................ 1200to 12.50 
EE coalg Sassy 95.0 hors ae ess 5.50to 6.00 
Gy 55 Fock es ons eee cd swisces 8.50to 9.00 
ME NONINED  WaS2G ou ev ss pie b'n weeds -s 9.00 to 9.50 
ius Sawn dines py sc casee veves 11.00to 11.50 
CE SUE Rick dw ns sec oice cries cane co's 15.00 to 16.00 
No. 1 heavy cast, broken up............... 12.00 to 12.50 
IE te Pandd ich bios varadrelsesecscases 9.75 to 10.00 
Locomotive grate bars .................... 9.00 to 9.50 
Deh wi nie BK s $s 005s 00 0506 40 11.50 to 12.00 
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Ferroalloys——The shortage in ferromangane-. 
only for spot but also for deliveries -through: | 
half of next year, has caused prices to stiffen a; 
wide range of quotations indicates a still stronge; 
ket. In fact cabled information giving a rise in 
is momentarily expected. For 80 per cent. ferr I 
ganese, first half delivery, $62.50 to $65 and h - 
Baltimore, is asked, while for the last half quotat:.»- 
are from $61 to $65. Spot is nominal around $75. | 

has been considerable activity in last half busines- 

in the last few. days between 1000 and 2000 ton, 

been placed at $61, Baltimore. Ferrosilicon j- 

changed at $75 for carloads of 50 per cent.; $74 for 

tons, and $73 for 600 tons or over. Since the S; 
Corporation closed for its heavy 1913 requiremen 
there is not much large business in view, although 
there are inquiries now out for several carloads for; 


early shipment. fae te PS AS 
Metal Market 


New York, December 4, i912 
The Week’s Prices 


Cents Per Pound for Early Delivery. 


( opper, New York. pa vead——, Spelt I 
Electro- ‘Tin, New St. New St 
Nov. Lake. lytic. New York. York. Louis. York. Louis 
EOP: 17.75 17.50 49.45 4.50 4.35 7.50 7.3 
PEPE 17.75 17.50 sah’ 4.50 4.35 7.50 7.35 
Dec . 
Babee 17.75 17.50 50.00 4.45 4.30 7.50 7.35 
pes 17.75 17.50 49.65 4.35 4.20 7.45 7.30 
Bes RRS 17.75 17.50 49.30 4.35 4.20 7.40 7.25 


Copper is quiet and lower. Tin has been inactive 
and prices have declined. Lead is again down in price 
Spelter is weaker. Antimony is unsettled. 


New York 


Copper.—Quiet conditions have continued, there be 
ing very little buying on either domestic or foreign ac- 
count. Lake is firmly held at 17.75c. by the larger in- 
terests although some could probably be found at 
shaded prices. Electrolytic is held nominally by the 
large producers at 17.75c. delivered, cash, 30 days, but 
offerings of good sized lots have been made at prices 
equal to 17.50c., cash, New York, and it is even said 
that a price five points lower might be taken, but buy- 
ers have not made themselves felt. The total exports 
of copper for the month of November were 19,146 tons, 
the smallest of any corresponding time in two years. 
3ecause of these figures it is expected that the Copper 
Producers’ report for November will show a large in- 
crease in surplus stocks. Consumption, while still very 
good, is gradually dropping back to a normal basis. 
The exports this month have been 2040 tons. The price 
in London to-day is £78 8s. 9d. for spot and £77 6s. 3d. 
for futures. 


Copper Averages.—The Waterbury average for the 
month of- November was 17.75c. The average New 
York price of Lake copper for November, based on 
The lron Age quotations, was 17.70c. and of electrolytic, 
17.55¢. 

Pig Tin.—The recent activity in pig tin has subsided 
almost completely. Last Friday and Saturday there 


. was very little doing and Monday and Tuesday of this 


week even less. What tendency there was to buy in the 
early part of this week seemed to have been effectually 
headed off by the higher price of Monday when the met- 
al touched 50c. again. To-day tin is off £1 10s. in Lon- 
don, with a corresponding reduction here, which may 
excite active buying too late to be included in this re- 
port. The higher price in London on Monday was 
due in part to the monthly statistics which were re- 
garded as favorable for continued high prices. In No- 
vember all estimates as to the amount of tin delivered 
into domestic consumption were exceeded, American 
consumers having taken 4300 tons, leaving a stock on 
hand December 1 of 1550 tons. The price of tin in 
New York to-day is 49.30c. and the London price for 
spot is £225 15s. and of futures £224 15s. The arrivals 
were 300 tons this month and there is afloat 1801 tons. 


Tin Plates.—Prices and conditions are unchanged. 
the jobbing demand continuing to be very fair which 
is in large part due to the open season permitting much 
outside work. 


Lead.—The unsettled condition of the market re- 
ferred to a week ago culminated yesterday in a reduc- 
tion of $3 per ton, or 15 points, to 4.35¢., New York, by 
the American Smelting & Refining Company. Other- 
wise conditions are unchanged, as the market is dull 
and plenty of lead is offered. It is taken for. granted 
that the independent producers will follow the cut 
The St. Louis price is 4.20¢. 
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Spelter.—This metai is dull, inactive and has devel- 
d a weakness in price despite predictions that 
trend would be the other way. One very probable 
uence leading to the reduction.is the possibility of 
importation of spelter at a competing price. The 
e in New York is 7.40c. and in St. Louis 7.25c. 


Antimony.—The market has been more or less up- 
through the offering of resale lots at prices lower 
in the import costs, which are unchanged. Quota- 
ns are 10,25c. for Cookson’s, 9.50c. to 9.75c. for Hal- 
t's and 9.25¢. for Chinese and Hungarian grades. 


Old Metals—Quiet conditions continue. Dealers’ 
ing prices are nominally unchanged as follows: 


Cents per Ib. 
17.00 to 17.25 
16.50 to 16.7 
15.00 to 15. 
10.50 to 10. 
8.50to &. 
14.00 to 14. 
9.75.to 10.06 
12.50 to 13.00 


Copper, heavy and crucible... ... 
Copper, heavy and Wire -.........0.ccccceee 
Copper, light and bottoms....... 
Brass, heavy 
Bre ee uted FEN thins is FES wire nee chaweh oe 
Heavy machine composition 
Clean brass turnings 
Composition turnings 


hNonwwsib 
PAM 


Leen Mee 0 b-5.¢ dr sas tua on a0 4 kde Bcda tne eee ee 4.75 

Lets ABM ons $0 Re TR GMa eb eae 4.50 

CUS, “OURS is b PERERA 6a + akon ee ale he aan 6.25 

Chicago 

DECEMBER 3.—The metal market has been almost 
feless. lin quotations appear somewhat stronger, 
ut practically all other prices are unchanged. We 
juote as follows: Casting copper, 17.62%c.; Lake, 


sc. to 18c., in carloads for prompt shipment; small 
ts, 4c. to 4%e. higher; pig tin, carloads, 51c.; small 
its, 53¢.; lead, desilverized, 4.45c. for 50-ton lots; cor- 
roding, 4.70c. for 50-ton lots; in carloads, 2%c. per 100 
lb. higher; spelter, 7.40c. to 7.50c.; Cookson’s antimony, 
1.25¢., and other grades, 10.50c. in small lots; sheet 
zinc is $9, f.o.b. La Salle or Peru, IIb, less 8 per cent. 
discount in carloads of 600-lb. casks. On old metais 
we quote buying prices for less than carload lots: Cop- 
per wire, ‘crucible shapes, 15.50c.; copper bottoms, 14c.; 
pper clips, 15¢.; red brass, 12.75c.; yellow brass, 10c.; 
ead pipe, 4c.; zinc, 5.50c.; pewter, No. 1, 33c.; tinfoil, 
30c.; block tin pipe, 45c. 


St. Louis 


DecEMBER 2.—The week has been quiet with some 
hanges in price, chiefly in the downward direction, but 
not markedly so. Lead was quotable to-day at 4.32Mc. 

}.35¢.; spelter, 7.25c. to 7.30c.; Lake copper, 17.97%c. 
to 18.22%c.; electrolytic copper, 17.87%c. to 18.12%c.; 
tin, 49.50¢. to 49.85c.; antimony, Cookson’s, 10.85c. In 


the Joplin ore market zine ore, especially in the second: 


grades, has been in stronger demand. The top price 
tor choice lots was $61 per ton, but the range on 60 per 
ent. metal assay basis was $56 to $58.50, which is mate- 
rially higher than for some time. The market was 
brisk and the buyers came in unusually early in their 
search for ore. Calamine was strong, selling for $20 

$33 for 40 per cent. and reaching $38 for the choicest 
Lead ore declined $2 per ton, being sold at $54, 
with the demand weak and many producers declining to 
sell at the offering. On miscellaneous scrap metals 
we quote as follows: Light brass, 6.50c.; heavy brass 
ind light copper, 10.50c.; heavy copper and copper 
wire, 13¢.; pewter, 25c.; tinfoil, 32c.; zinc, 4.50c.; lead, 
jc.; tea lead, 3c. 


lots. 


The Syracuse Iron Mine—A Correction 


The Iron Age regrets the publication in its issue of 
November 21, page 1204, of an article from one of its 
orrespondents relating to the Syracuse mine on the 
Mesaba range. Some of the statements contained in the 
article gave a wrong impression, including one to the effect 
that Pickands, Mather & Co. had “finally abandoned” the 
property. We are informed that neither $1,000,000 nor 
anything approaching that amount was spent in the ex- 
ploration work. After. stopping mining operations in Sep- 
tember, 1910, Pickands, Mather & Co. had an opportunity 
f selling their lease and it was thereupon disposed of at 

satisfactory figure. : 


The Alberger Pump & Condenser Company, 140 Cedar 
treet, New York, announces that it now possesses the 
cxclusive right to manufacture and sell the Hammond 
eter. This meter has been largely used in power stations 
or keeping an accurate record of boiler feed. It is also 
daptable for measuring other fluids. The Alberger Com- 
pany describes it as ideal for use in modern industrial 
lants. 
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Iron and Industrial Stocks 
New York, December 4, 1912. 


The stock market has been dull but generally firm. 
The decision of the United States Supreme Court or- 
dering the dissolution of the merger of the Union Pa- 
cific and Southern Pacific railroad companies caused 
comparatively little excitement among holders of 
stocks. A few years ago such a decision would have 
almost precipitated a panic. The United States Steel 
stocks showed some recession, but not what might, have 
been expected. Generai Electric stock has advanced 
with the approach of the date for the distribution of 
the 30 per cent. stock dividend. The range of prices 
on active iron and industrial stocks, from Wednesday 
of last week to Tuesday of this week, was as follows: 


Bald. Loco., com.... 54%- 55% Pressed Steel, pref....... 101 46 
Bald. Loco., pref.........107 Railway Spring, com. 36%- 36% 
Beth. Steel, com.... 38%- 41% Railway Spring, pref.....101 
Beth. Steel, pref.... 68 .+ 71 Republic, com....... 27% 28% 
CA) GREET: hin a ves 363%4- 4134 Republic, pref...... 88%- 90 
Can, pref...:.. -«- 422. -124% Bless.” COR c+. scvsuy ciemen ¢ 49 
Car & Fdry., com.. 59 ~- 59% OGG, OUR cede cgedes 9% - 97 
Car & Fdry., pref...... 119 Pipe, Pref... ...000e S9%- 6034 
Steel Foundries. .... 36 - 38 U. S. Steel, com.... 72%4- 75% 
Colorado Fuel...... 35. ~ 36 U. S, Steel, pref...11054-112 
General Electric.. ...18444-187%4 Westinghouse Elec.. 81%- 83% 
Gr. N. Ore Cert.... 45 - 46% Va. I. C. & Coke...... -» 60 
Int. Harvester, com.120 -120% Am, Ship, com....... oe 
Int. Harvester, pref.114%-115 Am. Ship, pref..........- 104 
Int. Pump, com,... 24 ~- 25 Chic. Pneu. Tool... 53 - 53% 
Int. Pump, pref..... ..«» 79% Cambria Steel....... 48%- 49% 
Lackawanna Steel.... 49%- 50 Lake Sup. Corp,.... 30%- 314% 
Locomotive, com.... 4544- 46% Warwick | i ckwde vps ovecsccy 10%4 
Locomotive, pref....10634-107% Crucible Steel, com. 16 + 16% 
Nat. En. & St., com. 195%%- 20 Crucible Steel, pref. 96 96% 
Pressed Steel, com. 36%- 37 Harb. Wk. Ref., com. 50%- 51 


Commencing January 1, the Wheeling Steel & lren 
Company, Wheeling, W. Va., expects to put its stock on 
a regular 10 per cent. dividend basis, 244 per cent, to 
be paid on the first of each quarter. For some years 
the company has paid 2 per cent, quarterly, and for 
the past three years has paid an additional dividend of 
2 per cent. at the end of each year. The dividends, 
however, were not paid at a fixed time. 

Dividends Declared 

The Railway Steel Spring Company, regular quar- 
terly, 134 per cent. on the preferred stock, payable 
December 20, 

The Baldwin Locomotive Works, semi-annual, | 
per cent. on the common and 3% per cent. on the 
preferred stock, both payable January 1. 

The Safety Car ‘Heating & Lighting Company, 
regular quarterly, 2 per cent., and extra, I per ceént., 
payable December 23. 

The American Car & Foundry Company, regular 
quarterly, 134 per cent. on the preferred and \% of 1 
per cent. on the common stock, payable Jantary 1. 


Personal 


C. H. Morse, Sr., president, and W. E. Miller, vice- 
president, of Fairbanks, Morse & Co., are making a tour 
of inspection of the Pacific coast offices. 

Herbert P. Howell, credit manager of the Carnegic 
Steel Company, Pittsbtirgh, has resigned to become one of 
the vice-presidents of the National Bank of Commerce of 
New York City. He entered the employ of the Carnegie 
Steel Company in 1809 as a clerk and was steadily ad- 
vanced. 

G. M. Pott of St. Louis has been made master mechanic 
of the Mahoning works of the Republic Iron & Steel Com- 
pany at Youngstown, Ohio, succeeding George C. Ash- 
worth. 

Among those slightly injured in the wreck of a Penn- 
sylvania Railroad train near Frazer, Pa., November 29, 
were David G. Kerr of the United States Steel Corporation, 
his mother and sister, and W. U. Follanshee of the Fo'lans- 
bee Brothers Company, Pittsburgh. 

W. A. Keirn, publicity manager of the Mesta Machine 
Company, Pittsburgh, has been re-elected treasurer of the 
Pittsburgh Publicity Association. J. C. McQuiston, man- 
ager of the Westinghouse Department of Publicity; the re- 
tiring president of the organization, has been pfesented 
with a hand-bag, containing a silver mounted traveling 
set, in recognition of he work he performed for the asso- 
ciation. 


John G. Berquist, works manager for the Universal’ 
Portland Cement Company, Chicago, has resigned from“ 
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that position, but will maintain his connection with the 
company as consulting engineer. 


Leonard Wesson, formerly superintendent of the South 
Chicago plant of the Universal Portland Cement Company, 
has been made assistant to President Hagar with respect 
to appropriations for operation and new construction in 
particular. He is succeeded at the plant by Nels Nelson. 
Mr. Wesson will be located at the general offices of the 
company in Chicago. 

A. G. Warren, of the J. W. Paxson Company, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., will address the Associated Foundry Foremen 
of Philadelphia, Pa. December 11, on “Sand Blast Ap- 
paratus for Cleaning Castings.” 


John Daker, Jr., formerly with Hickman, Williams & 
Co., has joined the sales force of Eaton, Rhodes & Co., 
Cincinnati, pig iron merchants. 


Samuel S. McCormick and Edwin L. Parry, formerly 
with the C, C. Knight Company, Philadelphia, Pa., now in 
liquidation, have formed a partnership under the name 
of McCormick & Barry and will engage in the iron and 
steel business, having acquired a portion of the old Knight 
premises at the southwest corner of Sixteenth and Callow- 
hill streets. Mr. McCormick has been associated with C. C. 
Knight & Co., and later the C. C. Knight Company, for 
31 years, while Mr. Parry has been connected with the 
business for the past II years. 

James W. Galvin, assistant superintendent of the open 
hearth department of the Inland Steel Company, Indiana 
Harbor, Ind., has resigned ‘to become supérintendent of 
the open hearth department of the new plant of the Alton 
Steel Company, Alton, III. 

James Morton has returned to New York after com- 
pleting his eighth trip around the world as the representa- 
tive of a number of Amierican manufacturers of machinery 
and hardware. Mr. Morton makes Australia his principal 
field, though in the making of sales he also travels in 
South America, Africa, New Zealand, Japan, China and 
India. He returned to the United States via Yokohama. 


The Independent Pneumatic Tool Company, Thor 
Building, Chicago, has appointed- Walter A.’ Johnson man- 


_ager of its branch office at Atlanta, Ga.,.to succeed John 


J. Keefe, deceased. Mr. Johnson has been connected with 
the Independent Company’s Pittsburgh office for several 
years, and is well equipped for his new duties. 

Cyril J. Atkinson, inventor and patentee of the Atkin- 
son gas producer and a number of special devices pertain- 
ing to gas producers, has severed his connection with the 
Dornfeld-Kunert Company, Watertown, Wis. His serv- 
ices and the use of all his patents have been secured by 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago, and a number of his 
patents will be incorporated in the Fairbanks-Morse gas 
producers at once. 


The Hess-Bright Manufacturing Company’s New 
President 


The recent purchase by the Deutsche Waffen und Muni- 
tions Fabriken (D.W.F.) of the interest formerly held by 
Henry Hess in the Hess-Bright Mfg. Company, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., and. Mr. Hess’s consequent retirement, have 
awakened interest in the personality of the former vice- 
president and treasurer, Fred. E. Bright, who has assumed 
the presidency of the company and in-whose hands the 
ownership control remains. Mr. Bright was associate in- 
ventor and designed of; a linotype (typograph system) 
which he took to Europe in 1893, personally directing, dur- 
ing a period of years, its establishment with Ludwig Loewe 
& Co., Berlin, Germany (parent company of the D.W.F.), 
it being now one of their most profitable and successful 
branches. Thus began an intimate association between 
Loewe & Co. and Mr. Bright, which has continued during 
the organization of the D.W.F. and the founding and de- 
velopment by Mr..Hess and himself of the Hess-Bright 
Mfg. Company, which latter company controls the patents 
of the D.W.F. in this country together with many others. 
The manufacture of ball bearings is by no means a new 
subject to Mr. Bright, for, besides being closely. associated 
with Mr. Hess in the development of the Hess-Bright Com- 
pany and its specialties, he manufactured ball bearings of 
other forms as early as 1890. 
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Obituary 


Joun J. Keere, Southern representative of the |; 
pendent Pneumatic Tool Company, Chicago, at Atla 
Ga., died November 20 from an attack of typhoid {: 
aged 46 years. Interment was made at Bloomington, 
He was born in Susquehanna, Pa., and his entire busi: 
life was associated with the railroads, having served {. 
number of years in the mechanical department of vari 
roads until about 10 years ago, when he entered the r-. 
road supply field, continuing in that line up to his dea 
He leaves a widow and one son. 

Georce B. Finpiay, aged 46 years, and Joun E. Cort) 
aged 30 years, officials of the West Virginia-Pittsbur; 
Coal Company, were killed in the Pennsylvania Railroa 
wreck near Frazer, Pa., November 209. 


Pittsburgh and Vicinity Business Notes 


The Riter-Conley Mfg. Company, Pittsburgh, has 
received a contract for steel pipe and penstocks for the 
Erie Construction Company, Altmar, N. Y., for the Salmon 
River power development, consisting of 1200 ft. of pipe 11 
ft. 6 in. in diameter, 260 ft. of pipe 12 ft. in diameter, 
and two penstocks, each 357 ft. long, 8 ft. in diameter, 
requiring about 1200 tons of plates. 

The regular monthly meeting of the Pittsburgh Foun- 
drymen’s Association was held in the Fort Pitt Hotel 
on the evening of December 2, preceded by a dinner. The 
meeting was addressed by Commander J. K. Robinson, 
United States Navy, on “The Various Functions of a 
Tender to the Torpedo Flotilla.” 

The Allegheny Foundry & Machine Company, Glessner, 
Allegheny County, Pa., has been organized with a capital 
stock of $30,000 to carry on a general foundry and machine 
business. 

T. E. Bilquist, Stevenson Building, Pittsburgh, is taking 
bids on revised plans for the Elizabeth Steele Magee 
Hospital building in that city, which will require approxi- 
mately 600 tons of structural steel. Estimates are also be- 
ing taken on three 125-hp. return tubular boilers, two 100- 
kw. engine and generator sets and one 50-kw. engine and 
generator set for the power plant of the hospital. 

The Mesta Machine Company, Pittsburgh, is making 
some improvements to its plant at West Homestead, Pa. 
A three-story addition, 41 x 53 ft., connecting the adminis- 
tration building with the main plant, and an attractive 
waiting room for the convenience of employees using 
electric cars are being built. An overhead bridge, 12 ft. 
wide, will extend from the station to the center of the new 
addition, making it unnecessary for pedestrians to cross 
half a dozen tracks of the Pennsylvania Railroad, as at 
present. It is also proposed to enlarge the drawing rooms 
and thus gain additional space for the administrative of- 
fices. A large reception room will be provided on the sec- 
ond floor of the main office building directly opposite the 
private office of the superintendent. 


Reported Iron Ore Discovery in Mexico 


CHIHUAHUA, Mexico, November 30, 1912.—Paul Guin- 
ther and Henry Guinther, well known mining men of San- 
ta Rosalia, state of Chihuahua, have discovered what they 
claim is a very large iron ore deposit. They have acquired 
title from the government to more than 3000 acres of land 
on which the ore is found. The property is situated 60 
miles east of Santa Rosalia in the Cerro de la Cruzas 
section of the Camargo district. Coal has been found, it 
is claimed, in nearby districts. There is talk of an iron 
and steel plant, but this enterprise will not be started until 
the proposed railroad between Chihuahua and Monclova, a 
distance of about 400 miles, is constructed, or at least until 
the division that is projected to run within three miles of 
the iron ore deposits is built.. Paul Guinther is connected 
with French capitalists in mine ownership in the state 01 
Chihuahua and also in the smelter at Santa Rosalia. 


The Andrews & Hitchcock Iron Company will start up 
its second furnace at Hubbard, Ohio, early this month 
on foundry iron. It has been out. for repairs. 
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he Mechanical Engineers’ Meeting 
President Humphreys Discusses the 
Young Engineer and His Employer 


e thirty-third annual meeting of the American So- 
of Mechanical Engineers was opened Tuesday 


ng, December 3, in the Engineering Societies 
ing, New York. Dr. Alexander C. Humphreys, 
dent Stevens Institute of Technology, Hoboken, 
ng president, delivered his annual address; the 


rt of the tellers of election for officers for the en- 
year was read; Dr. W. F. M. Goss, dean of the 
ge of engineering, University of Illinois, the president- 
was introduced, and a reception was held in the 
ty’s rooms following the formal portion of the pro- 
me. 


Lengthening the College Course 


'r. Humphreys discoursed on “The Present Oppor- 
nities and Consequent Responsibilities of the Engineer” 
naturally dealt with present day educational problems. 
said in part: “Of late years we hear much to the 
t that by reason of the rapid strides made and being 
made in engineering science, the courses in our colleges 
engineering should be extended from four years to 
six and even seven years. Will five, six, seven, ten 
r even twenty years be sufficient?’ My answer is in the 
In four years the college of engineering should 
e able to teach its students, if they have the natural 
ualifications and have been soundly prepared, how to 
learn by themselves and so how to profit effectively by the 
teachings of experience. Those who employ young engi- 
neers complain that too many of them are at first more 
r less disqualified for practical work by having too high 
| appreciation of, and too great a reliance upon, their 
ollege training? I am arguing in favor of a proper bal- 
ance between the teaching of the college and the teach- 
ing of the school of experience; that is, a proper balance 
etween theory and practice. The engineer graduate must 
he a commercial engineer in the sense that he should 
regard the money for the investment of which he is 
ore or less responsible as a sacred trust.” 


Responsibility of Employers 


egative. 


‘The young graduate should not be left without guid- 
nce in the school of experience,” Dr. Humphreys. con- 
tinued. “Too often the cadet engineer will be difficult 
to teach and direct because of his unreadiness to believe 
hat he needs this practical experience. Too often he is 
nwilling to get down to the long hours, dirt and drudgery 
vhich may be required to win this practical experience. 

“In the treatment of the cadet engineer there rests 
ipon the employer a grave responsibility. Many a young 
‘ellow has been unfairly treated because through ignor- 
ince, indifference or stupidity the one in authority has 
expected more than could in reason be: demanded. Some 
mployers, not technical graduates themselves, exaggerate 
the immediate results to be obtained from a college train- 
ng. Others, college graduates themselves, forget how lit- 
tle they knew of practical things when they graduated, and 
they think they are comparing the ignorance of the cadet 
vith what they knew when they graduated ; but really they 
re comparing with what they know now after ten, twenty 
r thirty years of practical experience. 


Exaggerated Right of Free Speech 


lt is with deep regret that I express the belief that 
llege professors, especially professors of economics, and 
nisters of the gospel have frequently been offenders in 
s regard. [Hastily considered reform movements.} I 
clleve that certain professors are being retained in their 
airs who should be displaced. Especially in the case of 
niversities this may be due to a tendency on the part of 
resident and trustees to exaggerate the right of free 
ech. Certainly a professor in a state university, to say 
thing of the endowed university, should not be per- 
itted to teach doctrines subversive of law and order and 
rights of the individual and property under the con- 
‘ution. , If these men cannot be controlled by those to 
m they are immediately responsible, they should be 
trolled by those who control the universities. 
Is it not of the first importance that our public 
‘ol system should be kept free from teachings which 
dangerous to our commonwealth? Should not the 
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system go farther and exercise a positive influence for 
sane thinking upon the children’ ander its influence dur- 
ing the most impressionable period of their lives?) Not 
only should these pupils be taught directly respect for the 
rights of others and respect for constitutional government, 
but above all the aims and methods should be so amended 
that the thought constantly kept in the minds of teachers 
and pupils shall. be that the pupils are being trained to 
become self-supporting and so self-respecting units of 
the body politic. This implies that these boys and girls 
shall be taught, shall have pressed home upon them con- 
stantly, directly and indirectly, that labor of the hands 
as well as of the brain, if conscientiously performed, is 
honorable.” 
Strength of Engineering Societies 


Dr. Humphreys brought out that in membership the 
society has made a net increase from 4007 to 4350, not 
counting the affiliates of the gas power section, which shows 
a net decrease of 8, and the student affiliates which show 
an increase of from 635 to 722. Since Past-President 
Jesse M. Smith made his presidential address in 1909, the 
membership of the four national societies, generally con- 
sidered together, civil, mining, mechanical and electrical, 
has increased from 19,000 to 22,800. The many other 
engineering societies, specialized and local; would, he 
thought, bring the combined membership up to not less 
than 50,000. 

The officers elected are as_ follows: President, W. F. 
M. Goss, University of Illinois, Urbana, IIL; vice-presi- 
dents—James Hartness, president Jones & Lamson Ma- 
chine Company, Springfield, Vt.; I. E. Moultrop, me- 
chanical engineer, Edison Electric Illuminating Company, 
Boston; H. G. Stott, superintendent of motive power, 
Interborough Rapid Transit Company, New York; man- 
agers—W. B. Jackson, D. C. & Wm. B. Jackson, Chicago; 
Henry M. Leland, general manager Cadillac Motor Car 
Company, Detroit; Alfred Noble, New York; treasurer, 
Wm. H. Wiley, New York. 


Customs Decisions 


Metal Paint Kegs 

The Board of United States General Appraisers has 
sustamed a contention raised by DeRoses & Co., A. Mayol 
& Co. and the Successors of De Suau, regarding the 
classification of round metal kegs containing ‘white zinc 
paint. The collector at San Juan, Porto Rico, held that 
the containers were unusual coverings and exacted duty 
at the rate of 30 per cent. ad valorem under paragraph’ 151 
of the tariff act. The importers claimed the kegs to be the 
usual coverings and therefore free of duty!’ Judge 
Fischer says that the claim is well taken and must be sus- 
tained. ' 

Steel Washers 

The board granted lower duty on lock washers of 
steel imported by J. Friedenberg and the Szel Import & 
Export Company. They were returned for duty at 45 
per cent. as “manufactures of steel not specially provided 
for.” The board sustained the claim for duty under para- 
graph 162 at % of 1 cent per lb. as “washers.” 

Keystone Bronze Company Expanding.—W. D. Berry, 
manager of the New Brighton works of the Keystone 
Bronze Company, has recently been appointed general 
superintendent of both the Pittsburgh and New Brighton 
plants. He has just completed some extensiv: improve- 
ments at the New Brighton works, adding about 2500 sq. 
ft. of floor space. This will give employment to almost 
double the present number of employees and increase the 
product to a total of about 600,000 Ib. per month.’ Mr. 
Berry also expects in the very near future to make ex- 
tensive improvements at the Pittsburgh works. The Key- 
stone Bronze Company will then be in position to tarn 
out about 1,000,000 Ib. of copper, bronzé and brass cast- 
ings per month. The main office of the Keystone Bronze 
Company is on Thirty-ninth street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The Cameron-Schroth Company, Chicago, announces 
its incerporation ‘in connection with its appointment as 
selling‘agent for the line’‘of heating boilers and radiators 
manufactured by the Richmond Radiator Company, suc- 
cessor to the McCrum-Howell Company. ~~" 
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Melting Iron in the Cupola Furnace’ 
, The Rationale of Combustion— ) 
Relation of Fuel and 


Metal Charges—Oxidized Iron 


BY RICHARD 


The very high temperatures required to melt iron and 
steel in the cupola, and have the metal sufficiently over- 
heated for casting purposes, render it inadyisable to use 
water jackets in the construction of the furnace. It is 
always possible to patch up the lining at the melting zone 
between daily heats. ‘The remainder of the lining is seldom 
affected enough by abrasion and chemical action to re- 
quire replacement oftener than once in nine months. 


Rationale of Cupola Combustion 

The cupola is practically a shell of steel lined with a 
refractory material of the proper kind, and provided with 
a set of tuyeres to allow air to be driven into the fuel 
and the charges to be melted. It should have the same 
diameter throughout, as there is no reduction of ore and 
conseqrent change in bulk of material to hold. The tuy- 
eres are to be of an a'most continuous type, as it is im- 
portant to keep the belt of maximum temperature above 
them (as indicated on the lining) a practically level one. 
The tuyeres are placed at a point such that allowing for 
slagging off below them, there is sufficient room to hold 
the required quantity of molten iron. 

In cupola me'‘ting it is necessary to burn the fuel as 
completely as possible, in order to attain the maximum 
available temperature. That is to say, the carbon of the 
coke or anthracite must be converted to carbon-dioxide 
with as little subsequent change to carbon monoxide, by 
taking up extra carbon from* the incandescent fuel, as 
may be péssible. If this desirable condition is effected at 
the point where the metal charge has been placed, melting 
under the most favorable conditions ensues. The molten 
iron is superheated. properly, and the chances of oxidation 
in melting are reduced,to a minimum. 

It fol'ows from the above that in order to get the con- 
version of the fuel into the maximum amount of carbon 
dioxide, not only must the bed stop at the point where this 
is produced and no more fuel allowed over it, but the pro- 
portion of air blown into the cupola and the diameter of 
the cupola must stand in some fixed relation. . It is well, 
therefore, to study the rationale of the process of combus- 
tion which takes place in a cupola. Let us suppose that a 
given cupo'a has had the bed charged and well burned 
through; the first metal charge has been put on, and then 
the succeeding intermediate charge of coke, which is in- 
tended only to replace that portion of the bed burned 
away in melting the first metal charge. The second metal 
charge is then put on, then coke, then metal, and so on. 
It is desired to start up melting. The blast is put on, and 
this is what happens: As the air enters through the tuy- 
eres into the fuel, every molecule of oxygen that touches 
the incandescent fuel picks up enough carbon to make a 
molecule of carbon dioxide, which travels along upward 
through the incandescent bed. Now some of the molecules 
of this carbon dioxide must natura'ly be changed to other 
molecules of carbon monoxide by their contact with more 
incandescent coke, but as there is a lot of free oxygen 
present, not to speak of the nitrogen molecu'es in great 
abundance, which serve to protect the finished CO, from 
becoming CO, it would take some time and space to travel 
through to change the bulk of the CO, to CO. As a mat- 
ter of fact the maximum proportion of CO, under or- 
dinary’ conditions is reached at 18 to 24 in. above the 
tuyeres, the bed being sufficiently thick to allow this. If 
more incandescent fuel is above this (as would be the case 
in producer gas practice) then the change from CO, to CO 
is rapid, and the poor melting results are quickly noticeable. 

Cupola Work of the Bureau of Mines 

While the above described process is going on it wil! 
be seen that it is quite easy for some free oxygen to reac§ 
a considerable distance up into the charge before being used 

*From a paper presented at the Cleveland meeting of the Ameri- 
can Inst*tute of Mining Engineers, October, 1912. Substantially 


the same paper was contributed to the Buffalo meeting of the Amer- 
ican Foundrymen’s Association. 
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up in the combustion. In fact, tests on this point 
Bureau of Mines have shown conclusively that ther: 
place in the cupola absolutely freé from uncombined 
gen. It was further found that a lot of the air practi 
escaped unchanged along the lining; where it is just i: 
right place to become oxidized as it gets into the meltin 
zone, 

A further interesting point proved by the investigations 
of the Bureau of Mines is that there is a central cone in 
the fuel bed of the cupola above the tuyeres in which ther 
is a formation of CO on'y, showing that no combustion 
goes on there, which indicates that as the air is blown 
into the cupola it curves upward, and some of it does not 
reach the center directly opposite the tuyeres. The smaller 
the amount of air going into the same diameter cupola the 
higher this cone will naturally be, and if it should extend 
beyond the original hight of the bed (after melting for 
some time )by catching accumulations from the subsequent 
coke charges, there will be a diversion of the metal charges 
outward fromthe center as they descend, and the melting 
done in the cupola wi!l be considerably less than the nor- 
mal amount, besides forcing the cupola to melt in a very 
uneven manner. On the other hand the more air blown 
into the same diameter cupola, the shorter becomes this 
cone, and it disappears altogether when the’ air is forced 
straight through the bed. This is about the ideal condi- 
tion, and any further forcing of the air by using larger 
quantities will unduly increase the melting capacity of the 
cupola, compel the raising of the coke bed, be apt to start 
channels in it which will conduct al the air through a 
portion of the bed only, and will consequently oxidize a lot 
of iron and be generally unsatisfactory. 

The above somewhat involved explanation shows why 
the amount of air blown into a cupola should bear a certain 
relation to the diameter of-the furnace. Practice is the 
best gvide to this. For instance, the ordinary cupola with 
a diameter of 54 in. inside the lining takes a little less than 
30,000 cu. ft. of air to melt a ton of iron. Under the best 
conditions of practice this cupola has been found to give 
10 tons an hour; hence we must provide 300,000 cu. ft. of 
air to go into that cupola and see that it really goes in. 
It is possible to get good results with less air, but then the 
melting rate drops and this is bad foundry economy. On 
the other hand, it is possible to get ri or even 12 tons 
an hour from the cupola; but this means blowing in the 
corresponding amount of air with consequent chances of 
bad working. 

There is therefore a safe rate of melting for each 
diameter of cupo'a, and this is given by the catalogues of 
all makers, as taken from experience. If a given cupola 
does not perform in accordance with this rate and the 
amount of air b'own in has been found to be the correct 
one—allowing 30,000 cu. ft. per ton to be melted, then the 
trouble must be looked for elsewhere. 


Hight of Bed and Temperature of Iron 


Taking up next the question of cupola temperature: 
\s the-blast goes through the fuel bed the gases become 
hotter and hotter up to the point of maximum proportion 
of CO,, and this may be about 3000 deg. Fahrenheit theo- 
retically. At this point, which is from 18 to 24 in, above 
the tuyeres, as previously stated, the hot gases should find 
the charge of metal to melt. If there is fuel still above this 
point, by original'y charging too much fuel, the conversion 
to CO takes place, with consequent reduction of the tem- 
perature. It will therefore be seen that from the actual 
entrance of the air into the bed, there is a rapid increase '0 
temperature upward until the maximum is reached, and 
then a decrease. Experience shows that melting iron Is 
possible for a distance of about 1 ft. below this place of 
maximum temperature, and perhaps 2 ft. above it. if the 
bed were allowed to be so low or so high through improper 
charging. This effect can be readily understood when 11 '5 
remembered that the melting point of white iron runs as 
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1s 2000 deg. F., while that of the gray irons is several 
ired degrees higher. The iron melts, but in the case 
10 low a bed it will be insufficiently overheated, besides 
g been exposed to free oxygen with all the 'troubles 
rings about. In the case of too high a bed the metal 
not been oxidized, but is so cold that even ‘dropping 
ugh a hotter portion of the bed will not give it the 
er temperature for casting. 
o find the proper hight of bed—and this hight is not 
nction of the weight of the fuel, but of the amount of 
| through it the air has to perform until the maxi- 
1 CO, has resulted, and with it the maximum tem- 
iture—experience again has taught us how to go about 
It has been observed that when conditions in the 
ola are just right for “blast to go on,” and that is when 
bed is well burned through, and the cupola charged to 
the top with the metal heating up satisfactorily, it 
uld take between 8 and to min. from the commence- 
it of btowing until enough iron runs from the spout to 
essitate closing up the tap hole. The melting iron drop- 
: by the peepholes in the windbox will be observed. in 
ut 5 min. after the blast is on, but it takes a little 
ger to have enough metal to begin running out. If 
ler these conditions the metal comes in less than 8 min. 
bed is too low, and. should be increased by charging a 
little more fuel’ between the meta! charges in order to 
ring it up properly at the time this was observed, and the 
ext day the bed should be made higher in the first place. 
it takes longer than 10 min. the bed is too high and 
uld be correspondingly reduced. 


Prevent Shifting of the Melting Zone 


Looking at the actual condition of the bed, in view of 
vhat has been said so far, we find that every portion of it 
clow the tuyeres is simply so much filling intended to give 
storage space between the lumps of incandescent coke for 
the molten metal. Above the tuyeres we find the chemical 

ictions of combustion going on, which resu!t in maximum 
temperature conditions at a given point and at which melt- 

g¢ should be done. It further will appear that only the 
per few inches of this bed- will be of the maximum 
temperature, and below this the bed is cooler and contains 
dreaded free oxygen. Hence the metal charge should 
so proportioned that it is melted down completely by 
time about 4 in. of the bed has been consumed. The 
rrectness of thts statement can be observed at any time 
looking into the interior of a cupola the morning after 
melt. In a wel!-regulated shop the scoring of the lining 
confined to a belt of from 4 to 6in. In a shop where the 
reverse conditions exist—though doubtless unknowingly, as 
will be found in the best of our foundries—the belt of 
fected cupola lining may be 3 ft. high. The latter condi- 
shows a shifting of the melting zone up and down 
ording as the bed has been allowed to burn away before 
succeeding charges of coke came down to replace it, or 
e bed had been allowed to run by charging too much 
ke between the charges of metal. 

lhe inferences that must be made from the above are: 

That the smatler the charge of metal and the oftener 
peated, the less the shifting of the melting zone up and 
wn in the cupola. 2, That it is a serious mistake to 
dopt the almost universal rule in the United States to 
ake the first charge twice as heavy as the succeeding 
nes. Where this is done, it is patent that double the 
mount of coke must have been burned away from the top 
{ the bed, only half of this being replaced by the inter- 
ediate charge of coke, and from the second charge of 
etal the melting is done at a lower point in the cupola. 
‘ is difficult to instill this point into the-minds of cupola 
n and even chemists. They see a big pile of coke go into 

cupola for the bed, and of necessity hold that a big lot 
iron should go on it, forgetting that only the very upper 
rtion of the bed does the work, whether the bed is big 

little. European practice is more rational in this re- 
ect, for not only are cupolas of small diameter used with 
nsequent effective penetration of blast, but the charges 

very small and there is no large first charga Like 
any other things, we “over-improved” the melting process 
hen we got to the big things common here. 

White the weight of the coke for the bed is not es- 
ntial, it is very much so for the intermediate charges. 
hat is to say, once the proper hight of the bed has been 
und for a given coke, the replacement of what is burned 

vay in melting each charge is a definite function of its 
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composition and somewhat of jts cellular structure. Every 
time the brand of coke is changed, it is necessary to try out 
the melting time for “first iron;” in fact, in well regulated 
shops this is done every day—unless the shop custom is 
to keep the breast closed during the “burning through” and 
“blast on,” when it is sufficient to make the above described 
time trial once a week or s0. 
Weight of Intermediate Fuel Charges 

It is well to use another “experience” figure for the 
weight of the intermediate charges of fuel. This is one 
tenth the weight of the metal charged ‘above it, which it is 
to melt. A goodhigh fixed-carbon coke can melt more 
than ten times its weight, or the ratio is, say, 11 Tb. of metal 
to 1 lb. of coke, while a high-ash coke works the other way 
Hence we have got to the point where in trying out the 
melting conditions required for a cupola, the first iron is 
wanted at, say, 8 min., the first charge of metal as small as 
all the others, and the charges of coke between these metal 
charges one-tenth in weight. It now remains to fix the size 
of the charges of metal. 

Since about 4 in. of coke bed only shou!d be burned 
away in melting the metal charge above it before the next 
coke charge comes down, it stands to reason that the 
proper size of the metal charge should be that which takes 
these 4 in. of coke to burn away, or 10 times the weight of 
4 in. thickness of coke in the cupola, The best way to as- 
certain this Weight is to lay a ring of cupola blocks or fire- 
brick on thé cupola charging floor of the diameter of the 
cupola, and 4 in. high, Fill this space with the coke in 
question and weigh it. Ten times the weight is the amount 
of metal to be charged. Really the ideal condition is to 
take the proper proportions of pig, scrap and coke, mix 
them together as they are charged, and thus in melting a 
lump af coke replaces one just being burned away, .and 
theré is no shifting of the melting zone. It is an expensive 
way, however, and one is not apt to get the proportions 


‘ charged right. 


Inasmuch as during the course of a melt_the cupola be- 
comes hotter, and the upper charges well heated, naturally 
less coke is required between the charges, and here the ex- 
perience of the foundryman comes into play. The easiest 
method of determining this question is to observe the rate 
in me!ting. That is to gay, if a given cupola melts 10 tons 
an hour for the first hour, and only 9 tons the second 
heur, this has been because of excessive coke (other con- 
ditions being right), and a gradual and slight reduction of 
the intermediate charges of coke is in order, until the me!t 
ing rate is restored and even accelerated a little. Continued 
obser\ation quickly overcomes this difficulty. 

In the case of hundreds of cupolas coming under my 
observation for correction of troubles, the application of 
the reasoning given above and the corresponding changes 
in practice have almost immediately overcome the difficulty. 


Oxidation of Metal 


Oxidized iron is very difficult material with which to 
get good castings. It seems that when the melting iron 
gets into portions of the cupola where free oxygen is 
present, it is affected thereby, and the result is a higher 
freezing point. The metal loses its “life” and cannot safely 
be held for any time. Moreover it contains gases which 
come out at the moment of set, with the result that the 
castings show evidences of pinholes, heavy shrinkages, and 
even cracks from loss of power to accommodate themsel\ es 
to internal strains while the metal is setting. And still 
worse, the pinlfoles in question often do not appear until 
the skin of the castings is removed by machining. ‘This 
is because when the mold is poured the metal immediately 
in contact with the sand sets first, and in doing so passes 
its contained gas through it. Once this skin has formed 
further gases attempting to get out are shut off, rise to the 
top, and will remain just under the skin of the cope. Metal 
of this kind always shows defects when the cope portion 
is planed off. The bottom of the casting as poured may be 
all right. 

Since this condition is entirely due to the oxidation of 
the metal, it 1s important that. the charging of the cupola 
be done very evenly and regularly. That is to say not to 
charge the pigs around the lining and the scrap in the cen- 
ter. Not only will the bulk of the metal thus be exposed 


to the gases rich in free oxygen which pass up along the 
walls, but there will be prowiegay Ib, or more of metal 
coke underneath along the 


to be melted by the pound o 
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outside of the charges and, say, 5 lb. of metal only for the 

und “of coke underneath in the center. The result can 
only..be trouble, especially where small castings are made; 
for the comparatively cold iron from the outer portion of 
the cupola, while mixing with the very hot interior portion, 
may give a mixture hot enough to pour all right, but that 
16 to 1 metal has been damaged by oxidation, and this 
Jeaves its effect on the mixture. 


Conditions of Successful Melting 


In summing up the subject, the following conditions 
should be observed : 

1, That the proper amount of air gets into the cupola 
for its capacity. 

2. That the bed coke is dry and well lighted before 
charging. 

3. That the bed is of proper hight to give “first iron” 
in from 8 to 10 min. 

4. That the metal charges are of equal weight. 

5. That the metal charges are of a size requiring only' 
coke enough to cover the metal below. 

6. That, the coke charges are so adjusted to the meatl 
charges that throughout the heat the melting zone remains 
stationary and at the right point. 

7. That the blast volume (not pressure) never changes 


. throughout the heat, since any variation will' immediately 


change the position of the melting zone. 

8. That the charges are evenly distributed: First, the 
pig iron over the entire bed, then scrap also over the entire 
bed, then coke. If steel is used, put it on before the pig. 
Never use thin. scrap steel. 

9. That only one row of tuyeres be used, and this should 
be of sufficient size. If a second row is available, open 
only a:very few of them, so as not to disturb the position 
of the melting zone, while giving extra air to burn the CO 
that may form in the furnace. 

10. That the melting rate be watched and the intermedi- 
ate coke charges adjusted accordingly. 

11. That the charging of very large pieces of metal be 
avoided, since these very often deflect the gas currents and 
bring about an uneven burning of the fuel. 

Where the above suggestions have been tried, the result 
has invariably been snow-white moiten iron from the spout 
of the cupola, perfect mixing of the iron charged, and 
sound castings. It is to be understood that this covers only 
the metallurgy of the cupola melting process, and not the 
mechanical considerations looking toward extreme economy 
in operation as well as original design. 


Judicial Decisions of Interest to Manufacturers 


ABSTRACTED BY A, L. H,. STREET 


Excuse For DeLayInG FreicHt—A railroad company 
cannot excuse a delay in transporting freight on account 
of unusually heavy traffic, if it failed to notify the shipper 
that a delay was probable. (Pennsylvania Supreme Court, 
Joynes vs. Pennsylvania Railroad Company, 83 Atlantic 
Reporter 1016.) 


FarLure To Reap BiLt or Lapinc.—The provisions of a 
bill of lading bind the shipper regardless of whether he 
reads them. (New York Supreme Court, Second Appel- 
late Division, Boyle vs. Bush Terminal Railroad Company, 
136 New York Supplement 355. 


Ricut or StockHoLper to Act as Notary Pusric.—A 
notary public is disqualified to take an acknowledgment to 
an instrument if he is a stockholder of a corporation that 
is a party to the instrument. (Georgia Supreme Court, 
Southern Iron & Equipment Company vs. Voyles, 75 
Southeastern Reporter 248.) 


Richt oF Sates AGENT To Commission.—A_ concern 
which has an exclusive sales agency for certain territory 
is not entitled to a commission on a sale made by the 
manufacturer outside such territory to a resident thereof, 
in the absence of trade custom to the contrary. (Califor- 
nia Supreme Court, Haynes Automobile Company vs. 
Woodill Auto Company, 124 Pacific Reporter 717.) 


RELEASE AND MopiFicaTION oF ConTRACTs.—A contract 
obligation is released only by some act of Providence mak- 
ing performance impossible, by operation of law, or by 
conduct of the other pafty. A written contract can be 
modified by a subsequent oral agreement based on sufficient 
consideration, (Oregon Supreme Court, Zanello vs. 
Smith & Watson Iron Works, 124 Racific Reporter 660.) 


Empiover’s Responsisitiry For: LATent Derrecrs.—De- 
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fendant company is not liable to its employee { 
caused by a latent defect in a machine which the 


4 3 ; ipany 
was unloading from a railroad freight’ car for other 
company that was under contract to install the ma: )ine in 
the defendant company’s plant. (New Jersey Ci rt of 
Errors and Appeals, Stassett vs. Taylor Iron & Stee) Com. 
pany, 83 Atlantic Reporter, 881.) 

Duty To GuARD CEILING SHAFTING.—A statute which re- 
quires set screws on revolving shafting to be guard.) apy 
plies to shafting attached to. a ceiling, if employees are 
at work on a scaffold so near a set screw that their cloth. 
ing may be caught thereby. (Pennsylvania Supreme (ourt. 


McCoy vs. Wolf Company, 84 Atlantic Reporter 5x: 


ExcLusive Sates Acency Contracts.—An exclusive 
sales agency contract for specified territory does not pre- 
clude the wholesale dealer who has granted the avency 
from making sales at his place of business outside the 
territory to a person residing therein. Such a contract 
does not violate the anti-trust laws. (Texas Court of 
Civil Appeals, Nickels vs. Prewitt Auto Company, 149 
Southwestern Reporter 1094.) 


Buyer’s REMEDY ON BREACH OF WARRANTY.—A buyer 
of machinery on discovering that it does not comply with 
the warranty on which it was sold, must choose whether 
he will claim damages for the breach of warranty or 
whether he will: sue to cancel the sale. (Washington 
Supreme Court, Blake-Rutherford Farms Company ys. 
Holt Mfg. Company, 126 Pacific Reporter 418.) 


Ricuts or Buyer—A buyer cannot change the terms 
of his contract of purchase after he has given an order 
according to the contract and has paid the price. Where 
iron products were sold: subject to inspection before ship- 
ment, the buyer cannot recover for defects or insufficien- 
cies in the sizes of the articles, where, through no fault of 
the seller, he failed to exercise his right of inspection 
(United States Circuit Court, District of Delaware, Hitner 
vs. Diamond State Steel Company, ‘197 Federal Re- 
porter 850.) 


InyUNcTION AGAINST UNFAIR CoMPETITION.—When a 
certain surname has become well-known in connection with 
the manufacture ofan article, a new competitor is prop- 
erly enjoined from using the name unless the use is 
coupled with a statement distinguishing the product from 
that of the earlier manufacturer. (United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals, Second Circuit, L. E. Waterman Com- 
pany vs. Modern Pen Company, 197 Federal Reporter 534.) 


Contracts WitH Uwnpisctosep AGENtT.—When one 
party toa contract does not disclose that he is acting for a 
third person, the other party, on discovering’ that fact, 
cannot hold both, but must elect whether he will hold 
the first mentioned party or his principal. (South Caro- 
lina Supreme Court, Goodale vs. Page, 75 Southeastern 
Reporter 700.) 


3REACH OF WARRANTIES OF ENGINES.—Though the 
seller-of an engine fails to make it comply with a war 
ranty upon which it was sold, the buyer cannot offset 
against the price any losses arising from lack of motive 
power to operate his machinery, if lack of capacity of 
the boiler, for which the seller was not responsible, would 
have prevented the generation of sufficient power, even il 
the engine had been all. right, and if the loss caused by 
the defective condition of the engine cannot be separated 
from the loss caused by the insufficient boiler. (Wash- 
ington Supreme Court, Hallidie Company vs. Washington 
Brick, Lime & Mfg. Company, 126 Pacific Reporter 96.) 


ACCEPTANCE OF CHECK AS SETTLEMENT.—A creditor who 
receives a voucher check showing on its face that it 1s 
tendered in full cannot avoid the effect of its acceptance 
as a complete settlement by erasing the words “in full. 
(New York Supplement, Appellate Term, Second Depart- 
ment, John J. Daly Iron, Steel & Metal Company vs. U. S 
Metal & Mfg. Company, 137 New York Supplement 150.) 

Notice or Ricat to Divert Water.—A purchaser 0! 
land along a stream has no right of action against an iron 
company for its diversion of water from a point above, 
where he knew when he purchased that the company main- 
tained a dam, and inquiry would have disclosed an unre- 
corded agreement, entitling the company to divert water. 
(Pennsylvania Supreme Court, Eshelman vs. Parkesburg 
lron Company, 84 Atlantic Reporter 399.) 


RESPONSIBILITY OF TELEGRAPH CoMPANY FoR MISTAKE.— 
A buyer, as well as the seller, on discovering a mistake 
by a telegraph company in transmitting the seller’s offer, 
whereby a‘ lower price is made than the seller intended, 
is entitled to cancel the contract formed by his acceptan-e 
of the offer, and can hold the telegraph company for da™- 
ages naturally and directly resulting from suck mistax¢ 
(Alabama Court of Appeals, Western Union Telegraps 
Company vs. Anniston Cordage Company, 59 Southern &«- 
porter 757.) or 
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CARRIER NoT ENTITLED TO Rey on SHiprer’s Orrense.— 
carrier of freight cannot defeat liability for failure to 
romptly. and safely transport a shipment because the 
hipper violated the interstate commerce act by giving a 
rong classification or wrong weights. (Georgia Supreme 
ourt, Adams Express Company vs. Chamberlin-Johnson- 
\uBose Company, 75 Southeastern Reporter Gor.) 


CoRPORATION AS Lire INSURANCE BENEFICIARY.—A stock- 
older’s life may be insured for the benefit of his cor- 
‘ration where the company is largely dependent upon his 
ill and experience for the success of its operations. 
Ohio Supreme Court, Keckley vs. Coshocton Glass Com- 
any, 99 Northeastern Reporter 299.) 

STOPPING SHIPMENTS IN TRANSIT.—An unpaid seller's 
ight to stop delivery of a shipment to the buyer, on dis- 
overing that the buyer has become insolvent, may be ex: 
rcised any time before there has been actual or con- 
structive delivery of the freight, unless the bill of lading 
ias been transferred to a bona fide purchaser for value. 
Che words “not negotiable” on the face of a bill of lading 
puts an assignee on inquiry as to the consignor’s rights, 
ind if he unreasonably delays obtaining possession of the 
hipment until the consignor has exercised his right of 
stoppage in transit, the carrying railroad company is not 
liable for refusing to deliver to him on surrender of the 
bill of lading. (New York Supreme Court, Second Ap- 
pellate’ Division, Gass vs. Soythern Pacific Company, 137 
New York Sttpplement 261.) 

INJURY TO EmpLovees Between Cars.—A steel com- 
pany is not liable for the death of a furnace boy who was 
crushed - between two cars while crossing a track, if the 
employees who moved the cars had no notice’ of his peril- 
ous situation.» (Kentucky Court of Appeals, Koke’s Ad- 
ministrator vs. Andrews Steel Company, 149 Southwestern 
Reporter 968.) 

Notice oF INJuRY UNperR New York Emptoyers’ Lta- 
nitity Act.—An employer does not waive his right to the 
notice of injury required by the New York employers’ lia- 
bility act before suit can be brought, by paying an injured 
employee an amount equal to his wages for the time he 
was incapacitated. (New York Supreme Court, Second 
\ppellate Division, Schultis vs. Waterbury Company, 137 
New York Supplement 352.) 

VaLipity oF Exciusive SALE Contract.—It is no de- 
fense to an action for the price of goods that they were 
sold under a contract which restrained freedom of trade 
by providing that the seller would rebate a specified por- 
tion of the price at the end of a fixed period if the buyer 
should not have bought elsewhere or resold goods during 
that period. (Georgia Court of: Appeals, ,D. R, Wilder 
\ifg. Company vs. Corn Products Refining “Company, 75 
Southeastern Reporter 918.) 

RicgHts oF Buyer ON ReFusInGc To Accept DELivERY.— 
When a buyer notifies a seller that any further delivery 
will be rejected, the latter need give no notice before sell- 
ing the goods for the buyer’s account. (Michigan Supreme 
Court. Habicht, Braun & Co. vs. E. B. Gallagher & Co., 
137 Northwestern Reporter 685s.) 


WorRKMEN WuHo Are Not “FELLOW 
workman directed to repair a defective condition which 
imperils. another workman cannot be regarded as a fel- 
low servant, for whose negligence the employer would not 
be liable, but must be treated as the employer’s represen- 
tative. (Michigan Supreme Court, Courtois vs. King 
Paper Company, 137 Northwestern Reporter 699.) 

IMPLIED WARRANTIES BY MANUFACTURER OF ARTICLES.— 
\ manufacturer of articles intended for a particular use 
impliedly warrants that they are reasonably suited there- 
for, unless the buyer furnishes specifications, in which case 
the manufacturer is merely bound to follow them. If the 
purchaser retails the articles without offering to return 
them, he cannot claim any deduction from the price on 
the ground of defective quality. (Michigan Supreme 
Court, Gill & Co., vs. National Gaslight Company, 137 
Northwestern. Reporter 690.) 

RESPONSIBILITY FOR SALESMAN’S MISREPRESENTATIONS,— 
\Vhere a manufacturer in sélling machinery to a whole- 
saler furnishes a salesman to aid in making re-sales, the 
salesman is properly regarded as the wholesaler’s and not 
the manufacturer’s representative in making misrepresen- 
tations to the wholesaler’s customers concerning the ma- 
chinery. (Maine Supreme Judicial Court, Doylestown 
\gricultural Company vs. Brackett, Shaw & Lunt, &4 At- 
lantic Reporter 146.) 

Richt to Recover PENALTY: For: ExcissiveE FREIGHT 
Cuarce—A consignee of freight who pays am excessive 
freight rate without objection is not entitled to recover 
from the railroad company a statutory penalty for over- 
charge. (South Carolina Supreme Court, Stallings vs. 
Southern Railway Company, 75 Southeastern Reporter 
449.) 
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_ Ptace For Detivery or Goons Sovv.—The place for de- 
livery of goods sold is wheré they ate located when the 
contract of sale is made,'in the absence of agreement to 


the contrary. (Oregon Supreme Court, Manm & Beach 
vs. Flynn, 125 Pacific Reporter 274.) 

_ Wen Buyer Must. Tenver Return or Goons.—Be- 
fore a buyer is entitled to refuse to pay the price of goods 
on the ground that they are defective in quality, he must 
offer to return them. (Texas Court of Civil Appeals, 
Ohio Pottery & Glass Company ys. Black, 149 Southwest- 
ern Reporter 735.) 

Ricuts oF Buyer on Seccer’s Derautt.—When a seller 
of machinery furnishes cast iron instead of steel parts as 
agreed, and on being notified of their breaking promises 
to send new parts, but repeatedly sends cast iron ones, re- 
sulting in frequent interruptions in using the machinery, 
the buyer is entitled to recover consequent damages, 
though the contract of sale purported to limit his remedy 
to a return of the machinery on account of the breach of 
warranty. (Minnesota Supreme Court, Detwiler vs. 
Downes, 137 Northwestern Reporter 422.) 


New Tools and Appliances 


This is essentially a news department. for which informa- 
tion is invited 

Automatic Knife Grinding Machine. —For grinding 
paper cutter knives and shear blades, the Northampton 
Ikmery Wheel Company, Leeds,. Mass., is manufacturing a 
heavy cup wheel automatic knife grinding machine in a 
variety of sizes. A pawl and ratchet actuated by a trip 
which can be set for any desired capacity operates the 
automatic feed of the knife bar to the wheel, which is 
from 0.0002 in. up, and the feeds can be operated by hand 
by disengaging this trip. The grinding head swivels on the 
base.and can be set to any desired degree of concavity of 
the bevel of the knife blade. The knife bars, which are 
adjustable and have a dial graduated in degrees at one end, 
are so designed that the knife: must be mounted with the 
cutting edge up so that it can be readily inspected during 
the grinding operation without stopping the machine. A 
large settling tank for water which is made in two parts 
is provided. The drippings from the water channels run 
into the-smaller upper portion, which is perforated near 
the top, so that the .water flows through into the larger 
tank and is thus returned, to the pump, while the emery, 
grit and dust settle down to the bottom of the small tank, 
from which they can be removed easily as often as re- 
quired. 


Hydraulic Presses.—Three hydraulic presses have 
been recently developed by the Hydraulic Press Mfg. 
Company, Mt. Gilead, Ohio. One of these is an inverted 
portable forcing press which can be used as an arbor 
press by boring a hole in the platen. The return of the 
ram is effected by a rack and pinion placed in the back of 
the cylindér Which is made separate from the beam. All 
the parts -stbjected to stress are made of steel and the 
pump has a %-in. piston with a 3%-in. stroke. Another 
press is intended for heavy forming work and is equipped 
with two pumps to increase the speed of the ram at start- 
ing. Steel is used for the platen, pressure head and 
strain rods and the maximum stress is 100 tons. The 
third press is designed for forcing wheels on and off 


‘axles, and as soon as the press is released weights and 


chains draw back the rams. This press is operated by 
motor drive or by a power attachment with tight and 
loose pulleys for operating with a belt. 

Multiple-Spindle Drilling Machine—The National 
Automatic Tool Company, Richmond, Ind., has brought 
out a new type of multiple-spindlé drilling machine, which 
in general construction is the same as the one which was 
illustrated in The Iron Age, October 31, 1912. The ma- 
chine is furnished with one or more cluster heads and 
the drive is by universal joints and a center shaft. Ball 
thrust bearings and adjusting nuts to compensate for wear 
are provided for the spindles. To take care of the 
variation in the length of the straight shank drills psed, 
a vertical adjustment is provided within the spindle. The 
regular center distances between the drills are 21-32 and 
25-32 in., depending upon, the size of the hole to be drilled. 
The circular range of the head is 8% in..and the wurk- 
img surface of’ the;sbase is 14% in. square, the over-all 
surface measuring 17% x 1844 in. The machine can be 
mounted upon-a bench or on a stand, as. may be desired. 
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Markets 


With the season near at hand when there is a slowing up tendency in buying, the interest of the machi 
trade at large is centered to a considerable extent in the business outlook, and the future looks good as se 


most of the important- distributing centers. 


Inquiries are reported generally to be abundant, and 
. together with prospects in process of formation though not yet actually before the trade, form the basi. 


which the future is estimated. New York did a good volume of trade in November and for the time of | 
industrial building operations are unusually noticeable. Miscellaneous business of fair proportions conti: 
in. Philadelphia. The volume of inquiries speaks well for the future in New Englana, where manufacturers (., 


whom improvement came rather slowly are now busy. na 
plenty of inquiries and will profit by the activity of its automobile factories. The buik of Cincinnati's busines 


Cleveland is anticipating a sezssonable lull, but 


consists of single tool orders with the best demand coming from the automobile, gas engine and electrical trades. 
In Detroit makers of automobile accessories have been good contributors to trade; the November movement was 
fair and prospects are encouraging. Buying has been well sustained in Chicago and prospective demand and 
current inquiry for power equipment are promising as a result of late building operations. The Central South 
is looking forward to renewed good business. ~ While sales have been quiet in St. Louis an increase in inquiries 
is noticeable. Indications point to continued good business in Texas, where the month of November was 
exceptionally: good...On the Pacific coast the total volume of orders has been slightly increased as a result 
of the large amount of repair and construction work called for by the logging trade, although the season is 


New York 


New York, December 4, 1912. 


November's volume.of business reached an excel- 
lent total in.the New York market, though with most 
houses, the month was not quite as good as the pre- 


"ceding one. “Thieré is some excellent business in pros- 


pect and ‘the point which most ‘keenly interests the 
tradé is whethet fornval calls for estimates on this pros- 


‘pective ‘busitiess will come’ out béfore the end of the 


yeat: ~ Meanwhile the run of miscellaneous demand 
eontinues fair but with a tendency toward the quiet 
which,usually prevails near the end of the year, The 
big. list. of requirements of,the Boston & Maine Rail- 
road for its Billerica shop is understood to be com- 
plete and awaiting directions. The Norfolk & Western 
which’ has a fair sized list before the trade has not 
‘yét placed its business and other railroads are pro- 
ceeding slowly.. In the New York territory the con- 
struction of plants for new industrial enterprises and 
additions to those already established are more numer- 
ous than they have been in some time. They are 
especially noticeable at this time of the year when 
such operations usually fall off... The continued mild 
weather has permitted the carrying on to advantage 
not only of building construction, but other kinds of 
outdoor work as well. 

A. Schrader’s Son, Inc., 32 Rose street, New York, 
has awarded a contract to the Turner Construction 
Company, 11 Broadway, for the erection cf its new 
factory building at Clermont and Atlantic avenues, 


Brooklyn. It will be a reinforced concrete structure, 
100 x 225 ft., seven stories. Howard Chapman is the 
architect. 


Plans have been perfected and work will soon be 
started on a new factory building for Baker & Co., Inc., 
platinum refiners, at the southeast corner of Murray 
and Austin streets, Newark, N. J. The building will 
have a 50-ft. frontage on Murray street and extend 
along Austin street for 188 ft. The estimated cost is 
$80,000. 

The Siegwart Beam Company of New Jersey, re- 
cently incorporated with $150,000 capital stock, has pur- 
chased the site of the Lienau Iron Works, at Prospect 
and Coyt streets, Irvington, a suburb of Newark, N. J. 
Plans are being prepared for a structure 75 x 200 ft., 
which is to be the main building of its plant. It is to 
manufacture hollow reinforced concrete beams and 
other building materials under foreign patents. The 
equipment is to be mostly of a special nature and in- 
cludes the most approved labor saving devices, power 
plant and machine tools for repairs. The officers of 
the company with offices at 207 Market street, Newark, 
are G. A. Kruttschnitt, president, and Jerome D. Ged- 
ney, secretary-treasurer. 


The Steel Products Enameling Company, Farming- 


dale, N. Y., has been incorporated with a capital stock 


of $91,000 and will establish a plant for the manufacture 
of steel and the enameling of steel products. W. B. 
Walsh, Brooklyn, and W. E. Kelly and W. L. Glenn, 
New York City, are the incorporators. 

The Knickerbocker Portland Cement Company 





one*when that°industry usually is quiet. Inquiries are coming also from the Alaskan canning trade. 


Hudson, N. Y., is building an addition to its plant which 
will increase its daily output by 250 bbls. 

J. D. Hurd, Albany, N., Y., has let the general con 
tract for a two-story machine shop which he will build 
at 42 Beaver street. 

The E, H. Nelson Bottling Works, Hornell, N. Y., 
will erect and equip on Canisteo street a two-story and 
basement bottling plant 37x 150 ft., of reinforced con- 
crete construction. 

The Troy Gas Company, Troy, N. Y., has completed 
arrangements for the instaliation of new equipment in 
its Liberty street power plant which will require an 
expenditure of about $100,000. 

The Troy Hospital, Troy, N. Y., has awarded to 
C. P. Boland & Co., Troy, the general contract for the 
construction of hospital buildings 58 x 341 ft. and 53x 
71 ft., boiler house 46x 85 ft. and laundry building 52x 
64 ft., of brick and steel construction, to cost $400,000. 

Work will soon be started on a factory buiiding for 
the Wright’s Health Underwear Company, Troy, N. Y., 
by the Indwstrial Engineering Company, Albany, which 
has the general contract for construction. 

The Blasier-Sanborn Mfg. Company, Utica, N. Y., 
recently incorporated with a capital stock of $350,000 
to take over and continue the business of the M. E. 
Blasier Mfg. Company, maker of pressing machines, 
hardware specialties and wind shields for automobiles, 
is erecting an addition to the present plant. 

The Rome Brass & Foundry Company, Rome, N. Y., 
has commenced work on an addition*to ‘ts mili which 
is to be 135 x 150 ft, one story, and will cost $25,000. 

The plant of the Syracuse Stove Works on Geddes 
street, Syracuse, N. Y., has been purchased by the Pal- 
mer-Moore Company, which will equip and operate it 
for the manufacture of motor trucks. 

E. C. Stearns & Co., Syracuse, N. Y., have leased 
the Economy foundry plant in that city and will make 
extensive improvements and install new equipment. 
Upon completion of the betterments the foundry, which 
is of large capacity, wiil be operated to care for the 
rapidly increasing business of the Stearns Hardware 
Mig. Company, controlled by the first named company, 
and enable it to double the output of its present foun- 
dry on Oneida street. 

The Bastian Bros. Company, Rochester, N. Y., has 
had plans completed for a three-story factory addition 
45x 110 ft. Crandall & Strobel, architects, are recetv- 
ing bids for its construction. 3 

The Spirella Company, Inc., Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $1,400,- 
oco. The company, which has an extensive plant in 
operation at Niagara Falls, will at once erect and equip 
a large addition to it. G. W. Knox, Niagara Falls, and 
W. S. Smith and I. B. Saunders, Meadville, Pa., are 
the directors. 4 

The Pratt & Letchworth Company, Buffalo, N. Y.. 
J. C. Bradley, president and general manager, has 1”- 
creased its capital stock from $800,000 to $2,400,000. | 

The Standard Oil Company is adding to its Atias 
Works plant at Elk street and the Buffalo Creek Ter- 
minal Railroad, Buffalo, a two-story brick receiving 
house for stills and a one-story brick addition to ‘ts 
pulp oil building. 
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Che Sterling Engine Company, Buffalo, is erecting 
rick and steel addition 120 x 150 ft., one story, to its 
int ‘at Niagara street and Auburn avenue, that city. 
The Independent Rendering & Glue Corporation, 
eektowaga, N. Y., a suburb of Buffalo, has been 
orporated with a capital stock of $50,000 to operate 
rendering works and a glue manufacturing plant. 


V. Walsh, A. A. Collins and C. M. Gafney are the : 


rectors. 

The Remington Typewriter Company, Ilion, N. Y., 

having plans prepared for a further addition to be 

ide to its plant. 

The Atlas Crucible Steel Company, Dunkirk, N. Y., 

H. Hunter, president, has given a contract to the 

nion Builders’ Association for the construction of its 
ew steel plant; two buildings, each 60 x 100 ft, of struc- 

ral steel and brick. 

The Dunkirk Steam Laundry Company, Dunkirk, 
\. Y., will erect a new building 80x90 ft. and build 

80x 80 ft. addition to its present building. New 

juipment will be added. *° 

The International Casement Company has been in- 

rporated at- Jamestown, N. Y., with a capital stock 

$50,000 to manufacture casement windows of leaded 
nd stained glass. Plans for a factory are in prepara- 
tion. The incorporators are J. A, Westman, T. H. 
kingrose and C, A. Ogren, Jamestown. 

The weave shop of the James Thompson Company’s 
mills, Valley Falls, N. Y., which was practically 
lestroyed last week with costly machinery and other 
ontents is to be rebuilt and re-equipped at once. 

The Jamestown Oil Company, Jamestown, N. Y., 
- to build an oil warehouse and compounding plant on 
Steel street. 

The Jamestown Panel Company, Inc., Jamestown, 
N. Y., has filed incorporation papers with a capital 
stock of $50,000 to manufacture interior woodwork, 
etc., and will establish a plant. H. H. Roberts, N. M. 
\Vilson, Jamestown, and F. Morrison, Warren, Pa., are 
the directors. 


New England 
Boston, Mass., December 3, 1912. 
\ notable commentary on conditions in the machine 
tool trade rests in the fact that manufacturers whose 
business has been slow to respond to the general im- 
provement now find their orders of much greater vol- 
ume and are very well satisfied with the outlook as de- 
ned by inquiries. The trend is toward higher prices, 
though advances are not numerous and of small per- 
centage. No large lists are out. The railroads are 
placing scattering orders for single machines. The in- 
dications are that a good deal of industria) building will 
be done this winter and in the early spring, for which 
much equipment will be required. Most of these plans 
ire yet to be announced. It is of interest that the In- 
ternational Silver Company, Meriden, Conn., operating 
factories in several Connecticut cities and towns, 1s 
losing the most prosperous year in the history of the 
usimmess, 

Frank F. Woods has sold his interest in the S. A. 
Woods Machine Company, Boston, to Charles W. H. 
Blood and H. C. Dodge. Mr. Dodge is the president of 
the corporation and Mr. Blood the vice-president and 
treasurer, and the managership will be divided between 
them. The transaction carries with it the control of 
the business, for Mr. Woods has been the dominant 
iactor in the ownership for some years since the death 
i S. A. Woods, his father, and the founder of the busi- 
ness. The company operates a large, modern plant in 
South Boston, specializing on wood planing and 
moulding machinery, and is one of the most important 
houses in this line of equipment in the world. The pol- 
icy of the management will remain unchanged. Mr. 
lood has been connected with the business for 21 
vears and Mr. Dodge for 10 years, and wére associated 
with Frank F. Woods in the simplification and complete 
modernizing of the company’s product which bas been 
cfiected in recent years. The S. A. Woods Machine 
ompany was.a pioneer in the Arnerican woodworking 

machinery business, dating back to 1859. 
Houghton & Richards, Boston, importers and dealers 
n tool steels, have leased the large store with basement 
it 145 Oliver street and will take possession January 1. 
lhe present quarters of the firm are at 150 Oliver 
“treet, at the corner of Purchase street, and their new 
-tore is diagonally across the way at the juncture of the 
ame streets. The change will afford largely increased 
nace for the storage of steel as well as much greater 

fice room. 

The Stafford Company, Readville, Mass., manufac- 
uver of woolen looms, has plans prepared for a foun- 
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dry and an addition to its machine shop, which will 
greatly increase the present producing capacity. The 
business is young and its growth has been very rapid. 

_ The purchasing for the power plants of the Connec- 
ticut valley will be concentrated still further because 
of the sale to the Connecticut River Power Company 
of the property of the Bellows Falls Power Company, 
which controls the second largest water power on the 
river. 

The new factory of the Trenton Flint & Spar Com- 
pany, Topsham, Maine, has been destroyed by fire with 
a loss of $50,000, and the mill of the Rockingham Paper 
Company, Bellows Falls, Vt., with a loss 7 $100,000. 

The Whitcomb-Blaisdell Machine Tool Company, 
Worcester, Mass., has purchased from the Wyman & 
Gordon Company the property on Southgate and 
Armory streets, recently owned by the International 
Power Company. The Wyman & Gordon Company 
acquires by the transaction the foundry property of 
the Whitcomb-Blaisdell Company on Gold street. The 
exchange is extremely advantageous to both houses. 
The Southgate street plant is admirably adapted for 
foundry purposes and will be so used by its new 
owner. The present large building, one story with 
monitor roof and crane bay, will be extended too ft. 
and will be equipped with two electric traveling cranes 
of 5 and 15 tons capacity respectively, for which the 
company will be in the market. The plant has a rail- 
road siding. The work of building and of transferring 
the foundry equipment to the new location will begin 
immediately, as the company has agreed to turn over 
the Gold street property to the Wyman & Gordon 
Company in the early spring. The foundry capacity 
will be increased considerably over the present plant, 
and facilities will be greatly improved. The 90,000 
sq. ft. of land in the estate will permit of future exten- 
sions as they may be needed for foundry or machine 
shop purposes. The company’s shops for the manu- 
facture of lathes and planing machines will be con- 
tinued on Gold street. The Wyman & Gordon Com- 
pany acquires 50,000 sq. ft! of land adjacent to its pres- 
ent works and completes a square. The company will 
remodel the buildings and will add to them, with the 
purpose of increasing its forge shop facilities about 50 
per cent. For building $75,000 will be expended and a 
large amount of new equipment will be installed, in- 
cluding hammers, which have been contracted for. 

The G. E. Wood Tool Company, Plantsville, Conn., 
manufacturer of mechanics’ tools, -will rebuild imme- 
diately the structure which was damaged by fire re- 
cently, and proposes to be operating again by the mid- 
dle of the month and to be shipping goods by the first 
of the year. The business is a department of the 
Stanley Rule & Level Company, New Britain, Conn. 

Additions to general manufacturing facilities of New 
England include the Polack Tyre & Thien Company, 
246 West Fifty-ninth street, New York, factory at 
Bridgeport, Conn., containing 20,000 sq. ft. of floor 
space, to manufacture truck tires; Milton Bradley Com- 
pany, Springfield, Mass., factory to cost $55,000; Win- 
terbottom Book Cloth Company, Ltd., to remodel 
plant at East Killingly. Conn. 

The L. W. Pond Machine & Foundry Company, 
Worcester. Mass., will erect a two-story addition, 100 x 
150 ft., of brick and cement, with saw tooth roof. 





Philadelphia 


Puicapetratia, Pa., December 3, 1912. 


A fair volume of miscellaneous business is —— 
but the market lacks snap with a tendency towar 

irregularity. This is believed to be attributabie in 
large part to the approaching year end. The interven- 
ing holiday may also have been the cause of a lighter 
volume. of new business in the week. While inquiries 
have been less numerous, manufacturers continue fully 
engaged and for the most part have sufficient business 
on their books to keep them occupied for months. The 
Baldwin Locomotive Works is operating to full capac- 
ity and has orders on-hand to keep it so engaged well 
into next spring. Buying of machine tool equipment 
by the railroads continues light. A moderate amount 
of new inquiry is reported by second hand machinery 
merchants. The demand for power equipment has 
been dull. Both iron and steel casting plants continue 
well engaged and report a fair volume of new business. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad has an inquiry out for a 
small direct connected centrifugal pump. 

Tinius Olsen, who has for the past 32 years been 
manufacturing testing wanemiony Hs this city, § in- 
corporated his business under name of the ius 
Olsen Testing Machine Company with a capital stock 
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of $100,000 under Pennsylvania laws. Tinius Olsen is 
president; Thorsten © Y. Olsen is ‘vice-president and 
treasurer,, and H. W. Boyd, secretary. The business 
will be conducted as heretofore, although facilities for 
manufacturing will be largely increased in the near 
future, 

The Brighton Worsted Company, Tioga and D 
streets, is planning two three-story additions, one 50x 
159 ft. and the other 33 x 59 ft., and one-story addition 
34x50 ft. It is reported that the Joseph Berg Com- 
pany will erect these additions. 4.9 

The William Cramp & Sons Ship & Engine Building 
Company is preparing to build a one-story addition to 
its foundry at the corner of Richmond and Cumberland 
streets. 

The F. A. Poth & Sons Brewing Company, Thirty- 
first and Jefferson streets, has had plans prepared for a 
two-story addition to its boiler house. 

The partnership of G. Edward Smith and William 
H. Hansell trading as Smith & Hansell and the Phila- 
delphia Iron Foundry was terminated November 25 
and will be succeeded by a corporation to be known as 
Smith & Hansell, Inc., which will carry on the business 
at the present plant at Fifth street and Columbia 
avenue. 

The Berger Bros. Company, 237 Arch street, has 
had plans prepared and is taking bids for a five-story 
office and warehouse building 31x65 ft. to be erected 
at the corner of Broad and Arch streets, but the work 
of building will not be started until April 1. On-com- 
pletion of the new building the present office and ware- 
house at 237 Arch street will be used for manufacturing 
purposes. 

The Ballinger & Perrot, engineers, have prepared 
plans and are taking bids for a two-story brick and 
concrete factory building to be erected for Jacob Ger- 
hardt, Hazelton, Pa. The building will be 60 x 190 ft. 
and wiil replace one recently destroyed by fire. 

The Rota Engine Company, Wilmington, Del., has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $100,000 and 
will manufacture and sell engines, motors, etc. The 
incorporators are Isaac Fogg, George D. Hopkins and 
George W. Dillon, all of Wilmington. 

The American Phosphorus Company, Third and 
Dauphin streets, is preparing to erect a brick addition 
36x 133 ft., two stories, to its plant at Cly, Pa. It 
manufactures phosphortis and phosphorus compounds 
and will install a number of electrical furnaces in the 
new addition. It is also considering the enlargement 
of its present boiler capacity. 

Andre Martin, manufacturer of velvet and plush 
goods, has had plans prepared by Ballinger & Perrot, 
engineers, for the erection of a mafufacturing plant at 
Clearfield, Pa. The buildings will consist of a weave 
shed 146 x 150 ft. and a boiler house 44 x 54 ft. and are 
intended to form a unit to be followed later by the 
erection of four buildings of the same size, also an 
engine room and machine shop. 

The planing mill of John Griffee & Co., Front and 
Arch streets, Camden, N. J., was badly damaged by fire 
last week. . 


Chicago 


Cuicaco, ILt., December 3, 1912. 


Some explanation of the well sustained buying of 
machine tools by the general manufacturing trade may 
be found in the unusual continuance of the fall building 
season. In a number of instances plant extensions 
contemplated for next spring are now under construc- 
tion. On the other hand, numerous building plans that 
involve structural steel have been delayed through in- 
ability to obtain that material. The past week*brought 
out a number of inquiries for small groups of tools and 
several sales are reported. The Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Railway closed for a small list of machines on 
one of its requisitions, distributing the orders through 
several machinery houses. The rapid completion of its 
new shops at Joliet makes the buying of tools by the 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern imminent, and it is understood 
that the large list from this company will be closed 
within a week. There is a large prospective demand 
as well as a substantial current inquiry for power equip- 
ment in this territory. This is particularly true of 
electric machinery both for power station work and 
municipal lighting. 

Emil Poeppel, 3433 Leavitt street, Chicago, has plans 
prepared and is taking figures for a new machine shop 
25 x 70 ft., one story. , 

The Briggs-Chicago Mfg. Company has been in- 
corporated with a capital stock of $60,000 by F. C. Wil- 
cox, M. A. Prest@tiand A: G. Discus. It is building a 
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plant at Waukegan, Ill, for the manufacture of 
tractors’ equipment and machinery. 

The Chicago Steel Products Company, Chicago, 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $5000 to 
gage in manufacturing and construction work. | 
attorney for the company is Egbert Robertson. 
South Dearborn street. 

The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railroad is ; 
ceiving figures for the erection of a boiler house « 
engine house in Chicago to be 60x 210 ft., one and t 
stories. 

The William Piano & Organ Company, 14 Washing 
ton street, Chicago, has taken out a permit for the er: 
tion of a five-story concrete factory building on Fulle: 
ton avenue. ‘ 

Burr & Co., Champaign, Ill., are building a ney 
foundry and structural steél shop 120x 268 ft., on 
story. 

The Commonwealth Edison Company, Chicago, ha. 
taken out a building permit for a new power house 186 x 
263 ft., the cost of which will be $600,000. 

J. E. Pickham, 830 South Central avenue, Chicago, 
is building a boiler shop 65 x 129 ft., one story, to cost 
$4000. ‘ 

The Corn Products Company’s plant at Waukegan. 
Ill., was severely damaged by an explosion, a portion 
of the buildings being wrecked with a loss estimated a: 
$100,000. 

The Northern Brass Company, Waukegan,’ Ill., has 
begun the construction of an addition to its plant which 
is the forerunner of more extensive building in the 
spring. 

The new Joliet shops of the Elgin, Joliet & Eastern 
Railroad have progressed in their construction far 
enough to permit the erection of cranes, and steel is in 
place for 440 ft. of the total length of 572 ft. 

Work is already in progress for the rebuilding of 
‘that portion of the Terre Haute plant of the American 
ee Foundry Company which was recently destroyed 
yy fire. 

The Oake Packing Company, Rockford, Ill, has 
been incorporated with $100,000 capital stock by Rich- 
ard W. Oake, William K. Pattison and Irwin M. 
Berner. 

The United Metal Parts Company, Indianapolis, 
Ind., has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$10,000 to engage in a metal manufacturing business. 
The organizers are C. F. Nickels, O. Craig and M. 
Meany. 

The Standard Tool & Mfg. Company, Indianapolis, 
Ind., recently incorporated, has completed the erection 
of its factory building, 100 x 300 ft., and is now making 
purchases for its equipment. The company will manu- 


facture motor cycles, gas engines, small tools and de- 
vices for motor cycles. : 


CLEVELAND, OxuI0, December 3, 1912. 


Dealers generally report a lull in buying, which is 
attributed largely to the fact that manwfacturers are 
deferring the placing of orders until after inventory 
time in January. New orders are nearly all for single 
tools in small sizes, and inquiries are not plentiful. 
With some machinery houses the volume of business in 
November was about as large as in the previous month, 
but with others sales fell off considerably as compared 
with October. While some dealers are disappointed 
with the present volume of business reports from 
builders of machine tools continue very favorable. 
Makers of automatic machines and turret lathes state 
that the demand continues heavy, having shown no 
falling off since election. A representative of a large 
foreign machinery house who was in the city during the 
week stated that the Balkan situation was affecting the 
European machinery market in that some of the larger 
buyers are holding back on purchases until the war 
clouds clear away. The demand for cranes and other 
handling equipment continues active. Tlte demand for 
gas producers is still heavy. 

The Guide Motor Lamp Mfg, Company, Cleveland, 
has awarded a contract for the erection of a new fac- 
tory building at Madison avenue, N. W., near West 
114th street. The building will be 60x 130 ft. two 
stories and basement, of brick, steel and reinforced con- 
crete construction. 

The Davies-Bach Mfg, Company, formerly the Davies 
Mfg. Company, Alliance, Ohio, has placed a contract 
with the McClintic-Marshall Construction Company, 
Pittsburgh, for the erection of another factory building 
to be used for the manufacture of automobile frames 
and heavy stampings. The building will be 80x 206 ft.. 
of brick construction. Its equipment will include 16 
presses of various sizes. The presses will be furnished 
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iy -ne Toledo Machine & Tool Company, Toledo, 
Ol It is announced that other buildings will be 
(| during the coming year. The company will have 
+s vain offices in Cleveland. 

he National Stove Company, Lorain, Ohio, will 
onl. ge its plant by the erection of an enameling plant 
6 io ft. with a 28-ft. wing at one end. It will be 

-story brick structure. ° 

ans have been prepared for a new county power 
plait to be built in Toledo, Ohio, by the County Com- 
mis-ioners, to furnish heat for the county tuburcular 
hospital and county infirmary. 
will be installed. 

(he Worthmore Washing Machine Company, To- 
iedo, Ohio, has been incorporated with a capital stock 
{ $10,000 by Frank M. Sale, Arthur J. Richie, F. A. 
Carabin and others. 


(he city of Cleveland, through-the Director of Pub- 
ic Service, will receive bids December to for an elec- 
tric traveling crane for the fire service pumping station. 

fhe American Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, 
Ohio, has completed a three-story addition ta its plant 
which will be devoted to the manufacture of solid tires. 
[his company will shortly install equipment for making 
a complete line of steam packing. To care for its in- 
reased business and to bring out its new products the 
irectors of this company have passed a resolution 
recommending to its stockholders an increase in its 
apital stock from $200,000 to $500,000. 

rhe Summitville Brick Company, Summitville, Ohio, 
s planning the erection of a large plant, including a 
main building 150 x 150 ft., which will be equipped with 
rick making machinery. 


The plant of the Art Mfg. Company, Zanesville, 
Ohio, has been sold by the trustees in bankruptcy to 
Secretary Serkowich, of the Zanesville Chamber of 
Commerce, acting for an outside concern whose name 
has not as yet been divulged. It is expected that the 
plant will shortly be placed in operation. 

\ new manufacturing plant will be built in Elyria, 
Ohio, by the Troxel Mfg. Company, maker of bicycle 
accessories. 5 

The Conneaut Can Company, Conneaut, Ohio, will 
enlarge its plant by the erection of a new building 80 x 
io4 ft. to be used for a veneer and box mill. 

The Ohio State Stove Company, Columbus, Ohio, 
is enlarging its plant by the erection of a two-story 
rick addition. 

The Ergy Register Company, Dayton, Ohio, has had 
plans prepared for the erection of a four-story steel 
and concrete factory building to be erected adjoining 
its present plant. The building will be 90 x 180 ft. 

\ new cold storage plant will be erected in Akron, 
Ohio, by the C. A. Schell Provision Company. 

The village of Bryan, Ohio, is offering for sale $5000 
vorth of bonds the proceeds of which will be used in 
remodeling the municipal water works and electric light 
lant and installimg additional power machinery. 


Three 150-hp. boilers 


Cincinnati 


CINCINNATI, Onto, December 3, 1912. 


Keports from quite a number of machine tool build- 
indicate that the usual number of single tool 
orders are coming in steadily, while others state there 
as been a failing off in the past few days. The rail- 
roads are not doing much buying in this territory, but 
there is a fair demand for replacement tools from the 
‘utomobile manufacturers. Quite a number of small 
'ools are also being taker. by automobile repair shops 
different parts of the country. Electrical machin- 
‘ty, of all kinds, is in excellent demand, especially the 
maller units of generators and motors. Gas engine 
Nanutacturers are also very busy. Most of the job- 
‘ng foundries in this section have about all the work 
‘ey can take care of just now, but, on account of the 
ircity of coke, many of them will doubtless welcome 
chance to close down during the coming holiday 
season. 
_ the Estate Stove Company, Hamilton, Ohio, is 
‘a\ing plans prepared for an addition to its plant, 70 
‘ 175 ft., five stories and of regular mill construction. 
\ two-story addition wil also be mate to an existing 
‘anufacturing building. The’ company also’ intends 
ustall a central power plant: are te 
(he Boob Wheel Company, Cincinnati, manufac- 
‘rer of, hardware specialties, has increased its capital 
k from $10,000 to $40,000. and has changed its 
Hane to the Wheel, Shaft, Top & Hardware Mfg. 
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Company. It is understood the company will increase 
its manufacturing facilities .at an early: date. 


The Davenport Locomotive Works, Davenport, 
lowa, has opened a branch office in the First Natiorial 
Bank Building, Cincinnati, with H. T. Armstrong m 
charge. 


The Progressive Foundry Company, Dayton, Ohio, 
wil soon be ready to install equipment in its new foun- 
dry on Ludlow street. The main building is of brick, 
100 x 110 ft., one story. The company was organized 
this year, with J. W. Wroe, president, and J. F. Clark, 
vice-president and general manager. It will make a 
specialty of brass and alloy castings. 


The Adams Husker Cémpany, Marysville, Ohio, is 
erecting an addition to its plant, 56 x 170 ft. two 
stories and of concrete and steel construction. Onl 
a small amount of power equipment will be required. 


The Robbins & Myers Company, Springfield, Ohio, 
manufacturer of electric specialties, is installing ma- 
chinery in a new four-story factory addition, 40 x 
160 ft., of reinforced concrete construction, A two- 
story addition is also being made to one of its old 
buildings. A Grinnell sprinkler system will be in- 
stalled throughout the company’s entire plant. Nearly 
all machinery equipment has been purchased. 


It is reported that the Mead Engine Company, Day- 
ton, Ohio, has plans under way for an extensive addt- 
tion to its plant. Nothing is known as to the machin- 
ery ‘requirements. 


The Blanton-McKay Sales Company, Cincinnati, has 
been incorporated with $125,000 capital stock, and ex- 
pects to soon enter into the manufacture of a patented 
cream separator. The company’s present offices are 
at 304 First National Bank Building. 


The municipality of Forest, Ohio, is contemplating 
the installation of an electric light plant. 

Power equipment and special machinery will be 
purchased by the Irving Drew Shoe Company, Ports- 
mouth, Ohio, for installation in a five-story shoe fac- 
tory addition, plans for which have been prepared by 
ae Richards, McCarty & Bufford, Columbus, 
Ohio. 

The Springfield Light, Heat & Power Company, 
Springfield, Ohio, has tentative plans under way for 
enlarging its power house, and will probally be in the 
market next spring for considérable electrical and 
other equipment. 


Detroit 
Detroit, Mich., December 3, 1912. 

Conditions in the Detroit machinery market were 
very fair in November and a good volume of business 
was transacted. Encouraging reports are received from 
dealers as to the outlook for the coming month and it 
is the general belief that the present good demand for 
machine tools will continue. .Orders the past week 
were fairly plentiful and ranged in size up to six tools. 
Some equipment is being purchased by the makers of 
automobile parts, but from the car builders themselves 
littie business is reported. Manufacturers of gas en- 
gines are crowded with orders. Some new inquiry has 
come out for woodworking machinery from the furni- 
ture industry in western Michigan. achine shop sup- 
plies are in good demand. The market for second hand 
machinery is rather narrow and spotty. Building op- 
erations are about normal for this time of year, with a 
fair amount of new work coming out. 

The Gearless Differential Company, Detroit, has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $20,000 b 
George D. Bailey, William F. Trudean and Fran 
Howarth. The new company proposes to manufacture 
a gearless shifting device for use on motor cars. 

The Detroit Motor & Machine Gompany, Detroit, 
has been incorporated with $150,000,.capital stock by 
H. J. Hayes, H. H. Smith and others. € new com- 
pany is in the nature of a reorganization of an existing 
corporation of the same name, manufacturing motors 
and automobile parts, and the additional capital in- 
volved will permit of an expansion of the business. 

The Griswold Press, Detroit, printer, has had plans 
prepared for the erection of a new plant. The buildin 
will be 50 x 130 ft:, three stories and of concrete a 
brick construction. 

The Hudson Motor Car Company, Detroit, has be- 
gun the construction of an addition to its power plant. 

The Superia Cigar Company, Detroit, is building a 
large addition to its factory. gine 


The Morgan & Wright, Cor ny, Detroit, man 
ufacturer, is beginning work ona ivesjory addition to 


its plant, 94 x 250 ft., to, cost. From | 
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present plans it is intended to use the new addition for 
warehouse purposes. 


The Waterman Marine Motor. Company, Detroit, 
has acquired a site at Mt. Elliott avenue and Fort 
street and will soon begin the erection of a new factory 
building 113 x 120 ft., two stories and of brick con- 
struction. The new building will give the company 
about double its present floor space. 

The Farlinger Mfg. Company, Detroit, whose incor- 
poration was recently announced, will occupy the pres- 
ent factory of the Waterman Marine Motor Company 
upon the completion of the latter's new plant about 
March 1. The company will manufacture automobile 
accessories, 


The Kessler Detroit Motor Car Company, Detroit, 
has been incorporated with $10,000 capital stock to 
manufacture automobiles and accessories. Among the 
incorporators are Henry C. Brooks, Jr., and Robert 
McCormick. 

The Deinzer Mfg. Company, Detroit, has been in- 
corporated with $150,000 capital stock to take over the 
business of F. Deinzer & Sons, manufacturers of spring 
beds and mattresses. The business will be gradually 
enlarged. 


To manufacture mechanical medical appliances the 
Wireless Vibrator Company, Detroit, has been organ- 
ized with a capital stock of $10,000. The incorporators 
are: S. A. Pratt, Hugh Alexander and C. F. Dorment. 

The Motorgraph Company, of America, Detroit, -has 
filed articles of incorporation, giving its capital stock 
as $500,000. ‘The company proposes to manufacture 
mechanical advertising devices and other specialties. 
Everett Bickley, W. F. McDermott and Frank C. Reil- 
ley are named as incorporators. 


The Detroit Concrete Products Company, Detroit, 
has been incorporated with $10,000 capital stock to man- 
ufacture cement blocks, etc. Frank C. Evarts and J. 
H. McIntyre are the principal stockholders. 

The Metropolitan Mfg. Company, Detroit, manufac- 
turer of:automobile accessories, has increased its capi- 
tal stock from $1,000 to $10,000. 

The B. & B. Buggy Company, Marshall, Mich., has 
increased its capital stock to $50,000 to provide for ex- 
pansion of its business. 

The J. B. Armstrong Company, Flint, Mich., manu- 
facturer of automobile springs, has begun the erection 
of two additions to its plant, one 85 x 140 ft. and the 
other 35 x 100 ft. The new buildings will enable the 
company to double its capacity. 

Arthur Rittenhouse, Cheboygan, Mich., is promot- 
ing the establishment of a beet sugar factory at that 
place. 

The taxpayers of Saline, Mich., at a special election, 
voted to bond for $30,000 for a waterworks system. 

The Lansing Harrow Company, Lansing, Mich., 
has been incorporated with $20,000 capital stock to 
manufacture harrows of a new type. The incorpora- 
tors include: J. H. Moores, Edward M. Lawson and 
Thomas MacEwen. The company will have the parts 
manufactured on contract at present and do only the 
assembling. - 

The Reliable Trolley Retriever Company, Flint, 
Mich., has been organized by James E. Gundry, James 
Crusoe and others to manufacture. a trolley locking 
device. 

The plant and business of the Holmes Machine 
Company, Sparta, Mich., manufacturer of gasoline en- 
gines, has been sold to the Hercules Buggy Company, 
Evansville, Ind. The new owner will continue the op- 
eration of the plant. 

The West Michigan Furniture Company. Holland, 
Mich., has begun the construction of a considerable ad- 
dition to its plant to be used for dry kiln purposes. 

The Warner-Douglas Company, Bronson, Mich.. 
maker of sheet metal stampings, is planning to largely 
increase the capacity of its plant. 


Birmingham 


BIRMINGHAM, ALa., December 2, 1912. 


L. L. Stephenson, Birmingham, has had plans pre- 
pared for the rebuilding of his brick plant at Lovick, 
recently destroyed by fire. It will be equipped with 
brick machinery consisting of a complete stiff-mud out- 
fit of 75,000 daily capacity, to be dried with waste heat 
from kilns. No power equipment will be required, as it 
will operate on purchased electric current. 

Application has been made at Mobile, Ala., for a 
charter for the Adams Machinery & Mfg. Company. 
with a capital stock of $30,000, to manufacture and deal 
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in lumber and machinery. W. J. Adams is pr: 
Ashbel Hubbard and L. G. Adams are also inter 


The Kyomei Coal Company, Birmingham, \ 
been chartered to develop coal mines in Bibb 
by H. W. and T. B. Perry and others. -Its capita 
is $50,000, of which $42,500 is paid in. 

The Georgia Mattress Company, Athens, Ga 
templates establishing a branch factory at Sava 
H. T. Hinton and J. D. Dudley are interested. 


Pensacola, Fla., will vote December 30 on th: 
ance of $100,000 of bonds for establishing a li; 
plant. 

The Monroe Lumber Company, Monroeville. 
oeneeneene establishing an ice factory and an el. 
plant. 

. An ice factory with a daily capacity of 30 tons w:jI 
be established at Elberton, Ga., by the Atlantic Ice & 
Coal Corporation of Atlanta. 

A proposition has’ been made for the establishment 
of a glass works at Haleyville, Ala., and a committee of 
citizens in co-operation with the mayor is examininz 
sites. ; : 

It is announced at Waycross, Ga., that C. C. Bu- 
chanan will organize a company with a capital stock of 
$50,000 to operate a fertilizer plant, ginnery and grist 
mill. 

The Dixie Fertilizer Company, Dublin, Ga., has been 
chartered by W. S. Phillips, W. B. Rice, A. W. Garrett, 
A. W. Smith and others. Contracts for buildings have 
been awarded and a portion of the machinery is ordered. 
It is expected to begin operations in January. 

A fertilizer factory will be established at Blakeley, 
Ga., by W. W. Beard and J. E. Peterson, president ot 
Union Savings Bank, Fort Gaines, Fla. A portion of 
the machinery has been purchased. 

Application has been made at Tifton, Ga., for the in- 
corporation of the Georgia Sawmill Company, with a 
capital stock of $1000, to operate saw and shingle mills. 
W. W. and J. W. Wall and S. C. Prim incorporators. 

A stave mill may be established at Jasper, Ala., by 
J. C. Turbeville. 

Application has been made at Tampa for the incor- 
poration of the Standard Scale & Fixture Company to 
manufacture fixtures, scales, etc. S. M. Reager is pres- 
ident and W. A. Joughlin is secretary. and treasurer 

It is announced at Valdosta, Ga., that the American 
Chemical Company, Toledo, Ohio, will establish 
plant for the refining of products of pine, stumps and 
wastes of pine. It is stated that $300,000 to $500,000 is 
to be invested. 

The Boaz Cotton Oil Mills, Boaz, Ala., contemplates 
building a $50,000 oil mill in Gadsden, Ala. 


\ 


The Central South 


Loutsvit_e, Ky., December 3, 1912 


The beginning of the last month of 1912 sees no 
material let-up in the generally improved conditions 
which have existed for several months. The more con- 
servative attitude of buyers due to the approach of the 
inventory season may be expected to have its usual ef- 
fect on the machinery, as on other markets, in a slight 
reduction of orders during the current month; but the 
net volume of business is expected to remain above the 
normal for this season. Manufacturers and branch 
houses are generally confident of a continuance of good 
business, and are preparing for a 1913 business, from 
the start, eclipsing all previous records. Mes 

The Fidelity & Columbia Trust Company, Louisville 
and the Detroit Chair Company, Detroit, Mich., are con- 
ducting negotiations looking toward the erection ol a 
chair factory in this city employing about 200 men, 4 
site already having been determined upon. j 

The Henry Vogt Machine Company, Louisville, Ky.. 
has recently sold a number of its ice and refrigerating 
machines for location at various Kentucky and other 
Southern points, among which are the following: Louis- 
ville City Hospital, 20-ton refrigerating; Consumers 
Ice Company, Tampa, Fla., 50-ton refrigerating; J. M. 
Leach, Kokomo, Ind., 40-ton ice; C. C. Henderson, 
Greenville, Ala., 20-ton refrigerating; Purity Ice & Bot- 
tling Company, Wagoner, Okla., 30-ton ice; Marin Ice 
& Cold Storage Company, Marion, O., 50-ton ice; Sid. 
M. Cafiero, Aigiers, La., 20-ton ice; Arcadia Light, Ice 
& Telephone Company, Arcadia, Fla., 25-ton ice. Sev- 
eral of these machines carried with them orders for 
power equipment. 

The Chess & Wymond Company, Louisville, intends 
to purchase two steam log skidders, which. will be used 
in the development of the company’s timber properties 
near Holly Ridge, La. 
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The J. V. Pilcher Mfg. Company, Louisville, which 
.nufactures sheet metal specialties, is considering the 
largement of its plant in the spring. 
The Damon Mfg. Company, Bowling Green, Ky., is 
ecializing on the manufacture of a complete fiour- 
illing outfit, built in one frame, ready for connection 
vith power of any description. The company plans 
, erect a larger plant near Bowling Green, in order to 
anufacture the outfit on a more ambitious scale. 
Elkhorn City, Pike County, Ky., is to be the site 
large car and machine shops of the Carolina, Clinch 
ld & Ohio Railroad, 40 acres of ground having been 
irchased by the company for that purpose. 


H. T. Hopkins, Sharpsburg, Ky., has purchased of 
M. V. Bostain the site of the recently burned mill 
wned by the latter at that place, and is erecting a new 
flour mill. 

Black & Co., Barbourville, Ky., desire to purchase 
.oodworking machinery for use in the manufacture of 
pokes, handles, single-trees and neck yokes. They will 
equire about six turning lathes. 

N. Burks, Horse Cave, Ky., is in the market for 
‘obacco prizing machinery and equipment, power, ma- 
hinery and presses. 

Van Cleve & Moss, Horse Cave, Ky., want prices on 
quipment for tobacco prizing, including scales, presses, 


eTt¢ 


The Farmers’ Union Mill, J. N. Camden, Versailles, 
Ky., president, will equip at that place a flouring mill 
‘f 100 barrels’ capacity. .The company has purchased 
| three-story building in which to place its machinery. 


The recently organized Fort Bros. Foundry Com- 
pany, Nashville, Tenn., has leased a building at Church 
street and Thirteenth avenue, in that city, and will 
operate a foundry with a daily capacity of eight tons. 
James B. Fort is president, Frank Foster, secretary- 
treasurer, and Louis N. Fort, vice-president. 

The contract for the erection at Knoxville, Tenn., 
of the addition to the plant of the Brookside Mills has 
been let to the Sullivan & McNally Company, Paterson, 
N. J., and work has been begun. Large additional 
equipment of spindles, looms and power machinery will 
he required. . P, Sheldon & Son, Providence, R. I., 
are the architects, 


The John J. Duncan Company, Knoxville, Tenn., 
desires to purchase for immediate shipment a 125 or 
iso-hp. locomotive boiler, second-hand, and a Scotch 
marine or Economic boiler. 


W. B. Bell, New Castle, Pa., is reported to have 
inder consideration plans for the establishment of a 
plant at Memphis, Tenn., for the manufacture of iron 
otton ties, or hoops. 

The Aycock Hosiery Company, South Pittsburg, 
renn., is completing the erection of a large addition to 
its mills at that point, and is ready to purchase ma- 
hinery. 

The Volunteer State Mineral Company, Nashville, 
lenn., has been organized with a capital stock of $50,000 
(0 operate the tripoli deposits near Bristol, Tenn.-Va., 
in the manufacture of polish. Dr. I. Steinberg, of Nash- 
ville, manager, will be at Bristol shortly to receive bids 
‘or tripoli reduction, grinding and bolting machinery. 
The other officers of the company are S. L. Hudson, 
Smyrna, Tenn., president; Edward B. Tucker, vice- 
president; E. C. Holloway, secretary-treasurer. 


The Old Hickory Mfg, Company, Clarksville, Tenn., 
O. Fly, manager, which will operate a plant for the 
inanufacture of clothing, wants prices on a 100-hp. 
oiler, a 7§-hp. engine, an elevator for a four-story 

‘rick building, and dryroom equipment. 

The Klaren Mfg. Company, Fort Wayne, Ind., wants 
prices on woodworking machinery. 

The West Virginia Pulp & Paper Company, Cass, 
" Va., wants prices on a Model 51 Marion steam 
shovel. 

The plant of the H. G. Williams Cooperage Com- 
pany, Leslie, Ark., has been destroyed by fire with a 
loss of $300,000, The plant was one of the largest of 
ts kind in the world, and will probably be rebuilt. 


The George Mau-Hannemann Company, Garrett 
treet, Atlanta, Ga., desires to purchase a boiler for 
ise in its bakery. : 

Clifford Orr, Dever Building, Yazoo City, Miss., is 
rganizing a company for the manufacture of a_pat- 

ted cotton press. Herbert L. Beeler, Cincinnati, O., 
s in-charge of the engineering work in connection with 
© proposed company, which will be known as the Orr 
\ifg. Company. It will require all sorts of metal work- 
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ing and machine-tool equipment and considerable power 
machinery, including drills, cranes, milling ‘machines, 
an engine lathe, etc. 

The Stanton Foundry & Machinery Company, Pa- 
latka, Fla., desires to purchase a five-ton foundry crane, 
new or second-hand. 

The Gibbes Machinery Company, Columbia, S, C., is 
erecting its plant, and will proceed with the purchase of 
its equipment, under plans by J. B. Urquhart, Colum- 
bia. The plant includes a foundry, machine shop, auto- 
mobile repair shop, warehouses and office building. 


The Commissioners of Public Works of Camden, 
S. C., will receive proposals until December 19 for the 
building of a waterworks and electric light plant. The 
plant will include an auxiliary and main pump station, 
steam and electric pumps, 300-hp. boiler plant, 1,000,000 
gal. filter plant, reservoir, generators, complete lighting 
system, and about three miles of 10 and 12-in. pipe. 

The Jewel Cotton Mills, Thomasville, N, C., want a 
second-hand two to three-hp. electric motor, 550 volts, 
three-phase, 60 cycle, 1800 revolutions. 

The Morrison Company, Inc., has taken over the 
business of the Morrison Machine & Supply Company, 
of which Hackley Morrison was proprietor, Richmond, 
Va. The officers of the new company are: Ware B. 
Gay, president and treasurer; Hackley Morrison, vice- 
president; J. H. Hanselman, secretary. A new plant is 
being constructed, to be ready in the spring, housed in 
a reinforced concrete building 60 x 160 ft., one story 
The company is in the market for an electric crane 
and a 50-kw. steam-electric generator. Additional ma- 
chinery will be needed in the spring. The principal 
business is fabricating wrought iron pipe, manufactur- 
ing nipples, and dealing in pipe valves, fittings, etc. 

The Denmark Machine Works Company has been 
incorporated with $20,000 capital stock to take over the 
business of the Denmark Machine Works, Denmark, 
S. C.> The company is making additions to the plant 
to accommodate the manufacture of the Aerocycle, an 
athletic apparatus for children, and is now in the mar- 
ket for a turret lathe, 20 in. swing; engine lathe, 15 to 
16 in. swing; pattern makers’ lathe, 16 to 18 in. swing; 
light shaper and planer and a grinding machine. The 
officers of the company are W. J. Platt, president; 
Lewis Blount, vice-president and manager, and T. B. 
Wilkinson, secretary-treasurer. 

A vegetable canning factory, designed to employ 
from 100 to 150 people, is being planned at Whites- 
burg, Ky., by Samuel T. Webb, Vanceburg, Ky. 

The Nashville Creamery & Mfg. Company, organ- 
ized at Nashville with a capital stock of $30,000, will 
at once install a complete plant for the manufacture 
of butter and by-products. erase M. Vise is general 
manager and W. J. Reeves is secretary and treasurer. 


St. Louis 


Sr. Lours, Mo., December 2, 1912. 


The machine tool market continues rather quiet, 
though there is a noticeable increase in the inquiries. 
The aggregate, however, is not up to recent conditions 
and dealers are of the‘opinion that the present state of 
affairs will continue at least until the first of the coming 
year. 

The Strong-Robinson Electric Company, St. Louis, 
has been incorporated by E. B. and R. H. Robinson and 
M. P. Ellis to manufacture electrical apparatus. Plant 
plans have been withheld. 

The National Roofing Company, St. Louis, has ac- 
quired a site on the western city limits and will con- 
struct new buildings and install equipment. 

The Monsanto Chemical Works, St. Louis, has 
bought considerable adjoining property to cover con- 
templated expansion of the plant, details for which are 
withheld 

The National Cone Mfg. Company, St. Louis, has 
been incorporated with $16,000 capital stock by Albert 
Weber and Herman and Hans B. Meyer to do a gen- 
eral manufacturing business. 

The International Gas Condensing Company, St. 
Louis, has been organized with $0,000 capital stock b 
Herman Duhme, Jr., Conn Grable and Clarence L. Mil- 
ler to refine oils, manufacture gases, etc. 

The Kriz Specialty Company. St. Louis, has been 
incorporated with $10,000 capital stock by William Kriz, 
Hugh Wright and Albert Renard to undertake a general 
specialty manufacturing business. ag 

The Interstate Sash & Door Company, Kansas City, 
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has been incorporated with $20,000 capital stock by S. 
and Paul J. Leidigh and George B. Bosworth to equip a 
sash and door manufacturing plant. 


The Wagner Electric Mfg. Company, St. Louis, will 
build an addition to its machine shop to cost $10,000 ex- 
clusive of equipment. 


The Oil Fuel Equipment Company, St. Louis, has 
been incorporated with $100,000 capital stock by Adolph 
QO. Krieger, Adolph Tachella, Jacques Steiger, O. E. 
Berchek and J. J. McLean and has plans for the equip- 
ment of a plant for the manufacture of oil fuel burning 
devices. c 

The Kansas City Gas Mantle Company, Kansas City, 
Mo., with $10,000 capital stock, has been incorporated 
by T. H. Beckman, John Shea, Harvey E. Hartz and 
Henry Steubenreuch to manufacture gas mantles. 

The Jeddick Mining Company, Joplin, Mo., has been 
incorporated with $60,000 capital stock by Dan Miller, 
William Clendening, Henry Arnold and J. B. and J. H. 
Durkee to equip and operate mineral lands controlled by 
them. 

Battle & Co., chemists, have prepared plans for the 
construction of a plant equipped for increased capacity 
in St. Louis to take the place of the one now occupied. 

T. J. Spragin & Son, of Fenwick, Miss., have plans 
for the construction of a mill at Bude, Miss., with a ca- 
pacity of 25,000 ft. of hardwood lumber per day. : 

The Lovejoy Planing Mill Company, Kansas City, 
Mo., with $20,000 capital stock, has been incorporated 
by Cecil E. Lovejoy, Thomas W. Nelson and C. Edgar 
Lovejoy. os 

The cooperage plant of the H. G. Williams Cooper- 
age Company, Leslie, Ark., was burned November 28 
with an estimated loss of $300,000 on buildings, machin- 
ery and stock. The plant was one of the Jargest of its 
kind in the world. Future plans have not been an- 
nounced. 

The National Gas Generator Company, Kansas City, 
Mo., with $50,000 capital stock, has been incorporated 
by Lewis Alverson and Charles and C. E. Andrews for 
the manufacture of a gas generating device. 

The American Veneer Company, with a capital stock 
of $50,000, has plans for the improvement of the plant of 
the American Panel & Lumber Company at Newport, 
Ark., which it has purchased. 

The city of Biloxi, Miss., has plans for adding to the 
electrical equipment at its waterworks plant. 

he Louisiana Traction & Power Company, Lafay- 
ette, La., recently incorporated with $250,000 capital, has 
plans for the construction of a power plant in connec- 
tion with proposed electric railways. 

The Arkansas Cold Storage Company, of Little 
Rock, Ark., is equipping its power house with two tur- 
bines of 1000-kw. capacity, generators, boilers, etc. Ed- 
ward Cornish is president and C. E. Ross engineer in 
charge. 

The Commissioners of the Water and Light Im- 
provement District of McGehee, Desha County, Ark., 
will open bids December 16 for furnishing materials 
and equipment for the construction of a complete water 
supply and electric light system. 


Texas 


Austin, Texas, November 30, 1912. 

Dealers of machinery and tools report that the 
month of November has been an exceptionally good 
one for their trade and indications point to a continua- 
tion of existing favorable conditions. 

The Jefferson Light & Ice Company has been or- 

anized at Jefferson with a capital stock of $30,000. 

e incorporators are J. C. Driskell, M. W. Driskell 
and M. N. Benefield, all of Jefferson. 

The taxpayers of the northwestern part of Galves- 
ton County have formed a drainage district to embrace 
7500 acres of land and have issued $31,900 bonds for 
the purpose of constructing drainage canals and ditches. 

he Dallas Foundry, Dallas, has been organized 
for the purpose of establishing an iron foundry. The 
incorporators are E. Rynearson, W. F. Wesson and H. 
Holston, all of Dallas. 

Robert Alley, of Hale Center, and associates will 
install a number of irrigation pumping plants upon 
wells which they will bore upon a large tract of land 
near there. More than $100,000 will be expended in the 
proposed improvements, it is stated. 

ohn A. Barbay, of Crescent, La. and associates. 
will establish a large brick manufacturing plant at Port 
Arthur, Texas, in connection with a cement and sand 
industry they are also preparing to establish. 

Ball Bros. will install a large factory at Wichita 
Falls, for the manufacture of fruit jars. They have 
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secured a site of 30 acres for the proposed plant 

J. P. Kearby is promoting the- establishment a: 
Comanche, of a plant for the manufacture of glass 
Large quantities of sand are being shipped from (o 
manche to glass manufacturing concerns in other 
of the country, 

The Trinity River Irrigation District, of which ]. 
Brousard is president, will soon begin the const: 
tion of an extensive irrigation system near Anahuac 
for which $125,000 in bonds was recently issued. 

The Galveston Ice & Cold Storage Company is in 
stalling an ice and cold storage plant at Galveston at a 
cost of about $200,000. 

The People’s Ice Company has begun the erection of 
an ice plant at Wichita Falls, which will cost approxi- 
mately $100,000. 

Extensive improvements are to be made to water 
works plant and distributing system of Big Springs 
3onds to the amount of $50,000 have been issued fo: 
that purpose and for street improvements. 

The St. Louis, Brownsville & -Mexico Railroad is 
installing a repair shop at Kingsville. It will 
be equipped with a large amount of modern machinery 

H. Dittlinger will build an addition to his flour mills 
at New Braunfels, with a view of increasing the capacity 
of the plant from 200 to 500 barrels per day. Among 
the machinery requirements will be a 275-hp. Diesel 
crude oil engine. 

T. W. Norton has purchased a large granite quarry 
18 miles from Llano, and is preparing to install ma- 
chinery for quarrying the stone. 

John R. Cullinana, of St. Louis, Mo., and associates 
are promoting the construction of an interurban elec- 
tric railway that is to run between Denison, Texas, and 
Durant, Okla. The proposed line will be about 30 miles 
long. It is stated that the same interests also contem- 
plate installing a hydroelectric plant at some point on 
the Red River and the construction of power transmis- 
sion lines to Durant, Calero, Colbert, Okla., and Deni- 
son, Texas. 

The City Council of Nuevo Laredo, Mexico, has 
awarded the contract for the installation of a water- 
works plant and construction of a distributing system 
and sewer system for that city to El Compania Fer- 
retera of Monterey, Mexico, for $150,000, Mexican cur- 
rency. 

The Federal Government of Mexico has awarded the 
contract for the construction of extensive harbor works 
at the port of Payo Obispo, in the territory of Quin- 
tana Rue, to Jose Cintora of Mexico City, at a cost of 
$2,000,000. 

The Federal Government of Mexico has accepted 
the bid of S. Pearson & Son, Ltd., of Mexico City, for 
the construction of harbor improvements at Coatza- 
coalcos. The proposed work will cost in excess of 
$1,000,000, it is stated. 

The Mexican Pacific Company has been awarded 

the contract by the Federal Government of Mexico for 
extensive improvements of the harbor at Zihuatanejo. 
State of Guerrero, at a cost of about $2,000,000. The 
company has its headquarters at Seattle, Wash. 
_ The Mexican Mines, Ltd., of El Oro, State of Mex 
ico, Mexico, has applied to the Federal Department 
of Fomento, of Mexico, for a concession to use the 
water of the Los Ocotes arroyo for the generation of 
electric power. The company will install a hydro- 
electric plant and use the power which is obtained 
therefrom for the operation of the machinery of its 
mines at El Oro. 

The City Council of Nuevo Laredo, Mexico, has re- 
ceived bids from a number of contractors for the in- 
stallation of a water works plant and construction of 
a distributing system. The cost of the proposed im- 
provement will be approximately $500,000. The bids 
have not yet been acted upon. 

Paul Ginther of Santa Rosalia, Chihuahua, Mexico. 
and associates have adopted plans for the construction 
of a 2000-ton cyanide mill that will be erected near 
Parral. The site for the proposed plant has been se- 
lected and application has been made to the govern- 
ment for a concession for the ‘enterprise. 

_The American Milling Company is erecting a flour 
mill and elevator at Agua Prieta, Sonora, Mexico. 


nor 
Parts 


The Pacific Coast 


_ Portianp, Ore., November 26, 1912. 
The machine tool market shows no marked change. 
though the total volume of small orders is perhaps 4 
little greater. The amount of repair work and new con 
struction in connection with the lumber industry is "- 
usually large and a good many of the larger shops are 
finding it necessary to buy single tools either to in- 
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ise their capacity or to replace old equipment, 

though as far as possible orders are being held back un- 
| the turn of the year. Automobile and general repair 

sliops also are constantly in the market for small lathes 
ind Psi Few sales are of much consequence indi- 
ually. 

Notwithstanding the curtailment of logging operations 
»y winter weather the demand for equipment, including 
engines and boilers, locomotives and improved log han- 
dling devices, is unusually active. Throughout Oregon 
and Washington mills and logging camps are being im- 

roved, and extensive overhauling will be done during 
he winter shutdown at most of the plants. A number 

omplete new plants are also in prospect. Handlers 
/ canning machinery are preparing for an extremely 
active business with the Alaska packers, and figures are 
being prepared on many inquiries from this source. 
Conditions affecting crops for the coming year have so 
far been extremely favorable and many plans are under 
way for development work in the interior. 

The Portland Cordage Company has completed ar- 
rangements for establishing a large factory in the Phil- 
ippines. 

The Hawley Pulp & Paper Company, Oregon City, 
Ore., has about completed plans for extensive improve- 
ments, intending to increase the variety of its output. 

The Coos Bay Pulp & Paper Company, Marshfield, 
Ore., is getting in a lot of heavy machinery from San 
Francisco. 

_ The Klamath Falls Tub & Pail Company, Klamath 
Valls, Ore., announces plans to quadruple its present 
utput. 

The Berger & Carter Company, San Francisco, Cal., 
which handles and controls patents on some important 
lines of canning machinery, has opened a branch office 
at Seattle, Wash., to look after the salmon canning busi- 
ness on Puget Sound. H. C. Daniels is in charge. 

[he Puget Sound Machinery Depot, Seattle, Wash., 
is havi are drawn for a two-story addition to its 
factory. This company is preparing to open a branch 
office at Vancouver, B. C. 

The Port of Portland Commission has just taken fig- 
ures On a 24-in. swing lathe, a pipe machine, a 24 x 24- 
in. planing machine and drill press for installation at its 
drydock, St. Johns, Ore. 

rhe St. Helens, Ore., Shipbuilding Company has just 
taken contracts for a 118-ft. towboat and a 130-ft. barge. 
_ Ward Bros., manufacturers of doors and cabinets, 
have purchased a site near this city, where they expect 
to erect a factory at once. 

he Falls City Lumber Company has about complet- 
ed arrangements to install a new mill at Independence, 
re. 

The town of Puyallup, Wash., is considering the in- 
stallation of a municipal light and power plant. 

he Hammond Lumber Company is about to start 
work on improvements to its plant at Astoria; Ore., in- 
volving some construction work and a number of new 
machines. 

The Washington Mill Company, Spokane, Wash., has 
plans under consideration for the installation of a large 
amount of new machinery this winter. 

_ The C. A. Smith Lumber Company has plans drawn 
tor a new shingle mill in connection with its large plant 
at Marshfield, Ore. 

Che Craig shipbuilding plant, Long Beach, Cal., has 
contracts booked for construction next year amounting 
to about $1,000,000, and to accommodate the increasing 


business plans to lengthen its drydock from 300 to 450 
ft. 


Canada 


Toronto, Ont., November 30, 1912. 


Che foundry plant of Steel & Radiation, Ltd., St. 
Catharines, Ont., was formally opened November 29 by 
Sir Henry Pellatt, Toronto, who is president, the 
Lieutenant-Governor, Sir John Gibson, being present. 
(wo hundred men are employed at the new plant. 
ix hundred are to be employed when the works are 
ompleted. The site is a 37-acre tract on the Welland 

a ‘ 
_ Shops are to be built for the Canadian Northern 
‘ailway Company at Seaside, a Toronto suburb. The 
;ompany’s land commissioner announces that a 
‘Montreal firm, engaged in the manufacture of iron and 
steel products, has acquired a location at Seaside and 
will erect a plant there. It is to employ 300 people at 
‘ie outset and a larger number in the early future. 
The Atlantic Sugar Refineries, Ltd., of Montreal, 


as been incorporated, with a capital stock of $10,- 
100,000, 
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_ The Mond Nickel Company, Victoria Mines, Ont., 
is putting up a large smelter. 


The Dominion Nickel Company will build a large 
smelter in northern Ontario. M. J. O’Brien, Renfrew, 
Ont., and’ J. R. Booth, Ottawa, are prominent in the 
new company. 

The Riordon Paper Mills, Montreal, which has 
plants at Hawkesbury and Merritton, Ont., proposes to 
build an exceptionally large plant at Cobalt, the cost 
to be about $3,000,000. The financial arrangements are 
understood to be completed. 

The Canadian Pacific Railway Company is making 
additions to its shops in West Toronto. 

F. Bowser & Co. are building a factory in West 
Toronto, the cost to be $35,000. . 

The Eisendrath Glove Company, of Chicago, has 
decided to establish a Canadian branch in London, 
Ont. 

The Chapin Auto Cycle Company will erect a fac- 
tory in Brantford, Ont., and employ I50 men. 

The hub and spoke factory of Longhead Bros., 
Ltd., at Sarnia, Ont., was destroyed by fire November 
28. The loss is estimated at $100,000. 

Plans are being prepared for the erection in 
Toronto of one of the largest artificial ice plants in 
Canada, the cost to be $3,000,000. The syndicate is the 
same as that whose plants in Montreal and Winnipeg 
are nearly completed. 

It is expected that the Independent Tire Company 
will have its plant at Guelph, Ont., in operation at the 
beginning of the year. 

The Spanish River Pulp & Paper Company, Espan- 
ola, Ont., is building an additional paper mill equal 
in capacity to the large one it is operating. Its out- 
put will thus be raised to 200 tons per day. The order 
for the machinery will be a very important one. 

The Sydenham Glass Company, Ped. Wallaceburg, 
Ont., will add two extensive buildings to its plant, wit 
equipment, doubling its present capacity. 

The Tudhope Automobile Mfg. Company, Windsor, 
Ont., the Canadian auxiliary of the Everitt Motor 
Company, of Detroit, will build next spring, on a 10- 
acre site recently acquired at Windsor, a manufactur- 
ing plant which will cost with equipment about 
$100,000. 

The Ontario Power Company, Niagara Falls, Ont., 
is completing plans for adding new equipment to its 
power plant under the Canadian brink of the falls. 

The Chadwick Brass Company, Ltd., Hamilton, 
Ont., will build a foundry for the manufacture of 
brass, aluminum and bronze castings. 

The Campbell Steel & Iron Company, Ltd., Ot- 
tawa, will build a $40,000 factory on Carlin avenue, 
that city, for which new machinery will be required. 

It is planned to spend $2,000,000 on a for the 
Canadian Northern Railway Company in the Middle 
West, at some point between the city of Winnipeg and 
the Pacific coast. Saskatoon is mentioned as the 
probable location. 

Fire destroyed the power house and sluice gates of 
the Dryden Timber & Pulp Company at Dryden, Ont., 
November 28. The loss will reach $100,000. 

F. A. Barton and C, F. Schaun, of Calgary, Aiberta, 
are making inquiry as to the conditions for establish- 
ing a wrapping paper plant at Medicine Hat, Alberta. 

Several large industrial concerns have signed agree- 
ments to establish manufacturing industries in Fort 
William, Ont., within one year, and the total number 
of men to be employed by the combined industries 
will be nearly 2000, which will mean an increase in 
population within the next year of about 10,000 peo- 
ple. A list of the new industries that Fort William 
has secured this year is as follows: 

Canada Car & Foundry Company (plant value, 
$1,500,000, employing 1200 men); Hutton Starch Works 
(plant value $500,000, employing 200 people); McKel- 
lar Bending Company (plant value $150,000, employ- 
ing 100 men); National Tube Company (plant value 
$400,000, employing 150 men); Great Western Wire 
Fence Company (plant value $100,000, employing 100 
men). In addition to these, Fort William has the fol- 
lowing manufacturers already established: Canada Iron 
Corporation, Copp Stove Company, Seaman-Kent Com- 
pany, Ltd. Ogilvie Flour Mills eee Fort Wil- 
liam Coalotte Company, Fort William Broom Com- 
pany, Kakabeka Falls Brewing Company, Alsip Brick 
& Tile Company, Pigeon River Lumber Company, 
Piper Brick Company, Fort William Brass Foundry, 
and Ay ome a ines os —n 

e orthwest rass oundry mpan o 
has decided to located a manufacturin estabiishinent 
in Calgary, Alta., which will be one of the important 
industries of the city. The plant will cost $300,000 to 
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start with and will afford employment to 500 men im- 
mediately upon its completion. : 

Thomas A. Black, of Winnipeg, president of the 
Great West Wire Fence Company, says that company 
will have its Fort William plant in operation beiore 
the spring. 

The grain growers are proceeding to build a large 
flour mill in New Westminster, B. C. 


Government Purchases 


WasHinocrTon, D. C., December 2, 1912. 


The Bureau of Yards and Docks, Navy Department, 
Washington, will open bids December 14 for two 75- 
k.v.a. steam driven alternating current generating sets 
and switchboard to be dei:ivered to Brooklyn. 

The Mississippi River Commission, Koom 20, Cus- 
tom House, Memphis,,Tenn., will open bids December 
23 for furnishing turbines, pumping sets, hot well, feed 
water heater and electric light plant for hydraulic 
grader No. 1205. 

The Paymaster General, Navy Department, Wash- 
ington, will open bids December io under schedule 
4980 for one open-type combined feed water heater 
and meter and December 23 under schedule 4998, class 
21, for two 75-in. boring and turning lathes. 

The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Depart- 
ment, Washington, opened bids November 26 under 
schedule 4933 as follows: 


Class 61, one 54 x 54 in. x 10 it. planing machine—Bidder 45, 
Detrick & Harvey Machine Company, Baltimore, Md., $4,708; 70, 
Garvin Machine Company, New i ork, $4,852; 87, Kemp Machinery 
Company, Baltimore, Md., $5,476, $5,620 $4,833 and $4,725; 112, 
Niles-Bement-Pond Company, New York, $4,925, $5,170, $5,350. 

_ Class 62, two horizontal boring, drilling and milling machines— 
on 112, Niles-Bement-Pond Company, New York, $7,200 and 

,000. 

Class 63, six reversible and 26 non-reversible drills—Bidder 30. 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company, New York, $1,670; 31, Cleve- 
land Pneumatic Tool Company, Cleveland, Ohio, $1,288, part; 78, 
independent Pneumatic ool Company, Chicago, IIl., $1,690; 79, 
ingersoll-Rand Company, New York, $1,838. 

Schedule 4934, class 64, three one hp. 110 volt direct current 
shunt wound non-reversible motor and one 10-hp. similar motor— 
Bidder 40, Diehl Mfg. Company, Elizabethport, N. J., $395, $469 
and $410, alternates; 55, Fort Wayne Electric Works, Fort Wayne, 
ind., 5395 ; 56, Fairbanks-Morse Company, New York, $198.70; 74, 
Holt Electric Company, Milwaukee, Wis., $368.10; 124, Reliance 
Electric & Engineering Company, Cleveland, Ohio, $590; 167, Na 
tional Electrical Supply Company, Washington, D. C., $529. 


The. supervising architect, Treasury Department, 
Washington, opened bids ‘November 25 for furnishing 
new engines, generators, etc., for the United States 
post office, court house, Chicago, ill., as follows: 


Ridgeway Dynamo & Engine Company, Ridgeway, Pa., $41,500; 
Burrows, Ennes & Kirkpatrick, Chicago, ILll., $40,000; Griscom-Rus 
sell Company, New York, $36,792; A. L. Ide Sons, Sringtield, LIIl., 
$52,187; Harrisburg Foundry & Machine Works, Harrisburg, Pa., 
$42,000; Ball Engine Company, Phiiadelphia, Pa., $41,362 


Trade Publications 


Drop Presses.—Standard Machinery Company, Providence, 
R. I. Catalogue. Shows two general lines of drop presses togethe: 
with the various accessories. These presses are classified under 
two general heads as plain and automatic and when desired can be 
made in special styles and sizes. Both styles are used in nearly all 
branches of metal manufacturing including brass, steel, iron and all 
of the precious metals, and can also be used for both hot and cold 
forging and for the shaping of cast steel and cast malleable iron 
parts. The various styles of presses are illustrated and data on 
the types of foundations required are given. Mention is also made 
of some of the other lines made by this company, such as trimming 
presses and rolling mills. 


Vises.—Emmert Mig. Company, Waynesboro, Pa. Catalogue 
No. 12. Pertains to a line of woodworkers’ and pattern makers’ 
universal vises. All of the different styles are illustrated and briefly 
described and a number of tables of sizes and prices are included. 


Pile Hammers.—McKiernan-Terry Drill Company, 115 Broad- 
way, New York City. Bulletin. Calls attention to a new and novel 
accelerating device applied to the company’s heavy duty pile ham- 
mers which are said to have very few moving parts and strike a 
greater number of blows for the same weight of piston. The vari- 
ous hammers are illustrated in use for driving wood and steel sheet 
piling and also concrete piles. Brief specification tables of the dif- 
ferent hammers together with line drawings in which the several 
parts are numbered to facilitate the ordering of repairs are in- 
cluded. 


Metal Cutting Machine.—Racine Tool & Machine Com- 
pany, Racine Junction, Wis. Two circulars. Call attention to a 
high speed metal cutting machine which was illustrated in The Iron 
Age, September 19, 1912, and a three-speed attachment with which 
all of the company’s machines are equipped. The use of this at- 
tachmen: provides three different cutting speeds ranging from 60 
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to 125 r.p.m., so that various kinds of material can be cut at the 
most efficient speeds. 

Fuel Oil Burning System and Reducing Vaives,— 
Schutte & Koerting Company, Twelfth and Thompson streets, 
Philadelphia, Pa. “Two catalogues. The first which is section Q, 
of catalogue 6, refers to the Koerting mechanical oil burning syste: 
where the oil is forced by pumps through superheaters to the 
burners. After a brief description of the system, a number o/ ip. 
stallations in marine and stationary plants are illustrated and 
briefly described. Section R of catalogue 8, gives general descrip. 
tions and specifications for the Quitetite reducing valve which is jn- 
tended for use in compressed air, water, and high pressure coal 
gas plants. The text is supplemented by both line and halftone 
engravings together with a price-list and tables of dimensions. 


Shafting Hanger.—Janney, Steinmetz & Co., Fourth and 
Market streets, Philadelphia, Pa. Circular A. Treats of the Day. 
ton inserts which are designed for use in connection with concrete 
construction when it is desired to provide a means for attaching 
pipes, machinery, shafting hangers, overhead tram rails, or other 
parts which must be fastened to walls, ceilings or floors. The in. 
sert is adapted to receive the head of a bolt and provides for ad- 
justment to compensate tor slight errors in setting of forms. The 
various types of insert are illustrated with a brief mention of the 
fields for which they are adapted. An illustrated description 
of the insert appeared in The Iron Age, September 26, 1912. 

Expansion Bolts—Brohard Company, Third street and 
Lehigh avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. Pamphlet. Calls attention to 
the Climax lag screw shield, screw anchor and toggle bolt, which 
are intended for fastening imto concrete, stone, brick or wood. 
Their construction is described at some length with illustrations and 
tables of the various sizes in which they are made. Mention is 
also made of the other types of expansion bolts made by this com- 
pany which include hook, eye, hitching ring and brass expansion 
bolts. 

Gas Engine and Suction Gas Producer.—Oito Gas 
Engine Works, Thirty-third and Walnut streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
November number of the Otto Cycle. Devoted to a discussion of 
internal combustion engines in general and the Otto Gas Engine 
Works product and sales work in particular. Describes a suction 
gas producer and the engines which are designed for use in con- 
nection with it. The text is supplemented by illustrations and data 
on the comparative cost of fuel and the power developed by the 
producers are included. 

Turbine Ejector Pumps.—Fischer-Sweeny Bronze Com- 
pany, 1302 Clinton street, Hoboken, N. J. Pamphlet. Contains a 
brief illustrated description of a turbine ejector pump which is 
designed to be used in connection with vacuum heating systems. 
Ihe apparatus consists of a motor-driven centrifugal pump, a tur- 
bine ejector or vacuum head, a water storage tank and an auto- 
matic controlling device, all of which are mounted on a single bed- 
plate and form a self-contained unit. The advantages of this pump 
are briefly touched upon and lists giving the range of sizes for 
air line and return line systems are included. 

Oil Burner.—Tacchella & Krieger, 916 Victoria Building, St. 
Louis, Mo. Bulletin No.’ 4. Illustrates and describes the Tacchella 
system of oil burning for street and railroad car heating, fire en- 
gines, asphalt kettles and all other isolated heating purposes. The 
special features claimed for this device are safety, automatic oper- 
ation, regulation and a low fuel consumption. An illustrated de- 
scription of this device appeared in The Iron Age, September 26, 
1912, p é 

Cooling Towers.—Edwin Burhorn Company, 71 Wall street, 
New York City. Catalogue. Points out the advantages of using 
ihe Burhern cooling tower in ice making, refrigerating or cold 
storage plants. A general description of the tower which is of 
the louvre type is given, the text being supplemented by numerous 
illustrations. 

Pipe Joint Repairs.—Smooth-On Mfg. Company, 572 Com- 
munipaw avenue, Jersey City, N. J. Circular, Gives full diree- 
tions for stopping leaks in screw thread pipe joints by the use of 
the company’s No. 3 iron cement. The text is supplemented by 
illustrations and a testimonial letter with a view of a repair job 
is included. 


Time Recording System.—Sohm Electric Signal & Re 
cording Company, Ravenswood and Berteau avenues, Chicago, il. 
Several circulars. Relate to the various devices . of the company 
which include an elapsed time accumulator and recorder, @ time 
recording lock, an employee’s time recorder, time stamps, watch- 
man’s boxes, secondary clocks, etc. The first of these devices which 
electrically accumulates elapsed productive time for use in conjunc: 
tion with cost systems, was illustrated in The Iron Age, September 
26, 1912. 


Twist Drills and Small Tools.—Standard Tool Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. Catalogue No. 20. Size, 5 x 734 in.; pages, 416. 
Contains lists of all the drills, reamers, milling cutters, taps, et» 
which are regularly made by this company and also illustrates many 
special tools which can be manufactured to order. In general 


_each tool has a page of its own with an illustration at the top and a 


table of sizes and prices underneath. The last 50 pages of the 
catalogue are devoted to tables of useful information, a complete 
telegraphic code and an extensive alphabetical index. 
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